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PREFACE. 

"When we consider the increasing interest now taken in 
the genial Laird of Auchinleck and his works, it seems 
surprising that no full official account has yet been fur- 
nished of his life and adventures. Much as we know 
of him and his erratic career, there is no reader of 
his books but would long to know more. Many years 
ago, indeed, the editor of the '* Temple Letters " prefixed 
a short account to his collection ; and later, Dr. Rogers, 
when editing his " Boswelliana," added a somewhat 
fuller sketch, which contained many new and curious 
particulars. Later, again, Mr. Leslie Stephen prepared 
for the " Dictionary of National Biography " a very full 
and excellent epitome of all the incidents in Boswell's 
career, supplemented, as might be expected, by much 
sound, shrewd criticism. We have, also, the well-known 
essays of Lord Macaulay, and of Mr. Carlyle, with a 
short notice in Mr. Leslie Stephen's "Johnson." There 
are, also, Mr. Elwin's interesting article on Boswell in 
the QvaHerly Review; a few papers by friends of 
Boswell, shortly after his death, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine; and the characteristic account of himself, 
written by Boswell in 1791 for the European Maga- 
zine. This was not much ; and we should naturally 
wish to know a little more of so interesting a person. 
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who, during a century, has contributed so largely to 
the entertainment and exhilaration of generations of 
readers. 

During many years I have been collecting materials 
for these volumes, and venture to hope that the 
reader will be both surprised and gratified by the 
amount of new and interesting details that are hero 
presented to him. I have followed Boswell's somewhat 
eccentric course almost year by year, without attempting 
to gloss over his failings, adopting his own too candid 
admission that he "lived laxly in the world." The 
question of his rather perplexing character— an interest- 
ing and almost fascinating subject — will be here found 
discussed at length ; and, in the chapter entitled " Bos- 
well self-revealed," I have opened up a rather piquant 
subject of inquiry for Boswellians. Having been 
myself an editor of the " Life of Johnson," I have felt 
emboldened to discuss at length the true principles of 
editing "Boswell," from which it seems that modern 
editors, including perhaps myself, have wandered astray. 
I have also devoted a good deal of consideration to 
Boswell's other writings, which, in their way, are in- 
teresting. 

On May 16, 1791 — a Monday morning — the "Life 
of Johnson " was issued to an expectant public. By a 
happy coincidence I find myself, on the 16th of May, 
1891 — just one hundred years later, — writing these 
words of introduction to a life of the author of this 
immortal book. 

I have to thank Mr. Murray for kindly allowing me 
to use one of the illustrations to his edition of the 
" Life." 

Athen^dm Club, 

May 16, 1891. 
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LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL. 

I CHAPTER I. 

THE BOSWELLS — LORD AUCHINLECK. 

Dean Boyd, in his reminiscences, speaks with natural 
pride of the high lineage and " good blood " of Scottish 
families, adding that he had almost invariably found that 
persons of other nations were eager to claim connection 
with a Caledonian stock. The Boswells can boast of 
a very distinguished pedigree in the country of good 
pedigrees ; and their most famous son, James, in his own 
characteristic style, has enumerated the glories of his race. 
" Thomas Boswell," he tells us, *' was the first Laird 
of Auchinleck (pronounced Affleck), Ayrshire, after the 
estate had fallen to the then Crown by the forfeiture 
■of the very ancient family of that ilk. I am told the 
Afflecks of England are the heirs of the forfeited family. 
I am proud of the connection ; but should be unwilling 
to resign to them the estate of which they have now 
no need. Thomas Boswell was a descendant of the 
femily of Balmuto, in Fife, whose estate was pur- 
chased in this century by a younger son of my family. 
Thomas Boswell was married to a daughter of the 
Campbells, of Loudon, and a granddaughter of the 
forfeited Affleck. He woa killed with his king on 

TOL. L B 
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the fatal field of Flodden in 1513, fighting against the 
English, though he was himself of old Yorkshire, extrac* 
tion, being descended of the respectable family of Bos- 
viUe or Boswell — ^for both they and we have spelt it both 
ways at different times — of Gunthwait, in the West 
Riding. After a separation of ages, I join our branch 
in cordial friendship with the stock, our Chief, the late 
Godfix»y Bosville, Esq., as honest a man, as perfect an 
example of the * noblest work of God/ as ever lived." 

The family could boast a long line of knights and 
warriors, united by marriage with the Wemyses, Orkneys, 
l-ampboUs, Carnwaths, and other noble houses. At the 
beginning of last centur}' the legal " strain " first began 
to sliow itself, when the fiimily adopted the Bar as a 
profession. David's great-grandson, James, in the odd 
pamplilot which he addressed to " the people of Scot- 
h\iul," thus describes David : — 

•' My muoli-respected great-grandfather, that * worthy 
g(Mit Ionian/ David Boswell, of Auchinleck, a true heart 
of oak, with a vigorous mind and a robust body, secured 
oiu^ male suooossor. His imcle, though he had four 
duuglitors, the oldest of whom was married to Lord 
(^atlu*art (who would have been glad to have had an 
()/(/ ViKk)^ wius good enough to give him the estate. 
Tlu* Laird used to sav that 'he never saw a man in his 
life, but ho did not think himself his master.' I,x>ejor 
aris, cannot say so much; but this I will say, that *I 
call no man master* without reason. When I have 
fixed my opinion upon mi important question, I main- 
tain it as a point of conscience, as a point of honour ;. 
and the Sovemgn himself would find me tenacem pi^- 
j>imtt\ as I humbly but firmly was upon the subject 
of the American War. I am a Tory, but not a slave/' 

David Boswell had two sons, James and Robert ; the 
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latter, a successful "Writer to the Signet," brought up 
his son. Claude to the Bar, who becarae a judge, with 
the title of Lord Balmuto. James, David's other son, 
also adopted the Bar as a professioD, in which he dis- 
tinguiahed himself as an advocate, marrying Lady 
Elizabeth Bruce, daughter of the Earl of Kincardine. 
He had two sous, Alexander and John, and a daughter, 
Veronica. John adopted the medical profession ; but 
the eldest, Alexander, followed the Bar, and became a 
judge under the title of Lord Auchinleck. Veronica 
married Mr. Montgomerie, of Lainshaw ; her daughter 
was the wife of James Boswell, Dr. Johnson's friend 
and biographer. The Boswells, therefore, might latterly 
be considered a " high " legal family, and it was natural 
that Lord Auchinleck should look forward to his son's 
distinguishing himself in the same line. His disappoint- 
ment and irritation at the failure of his hopes was 
pardonable enough, and led to the disputes, and strained 
relations, which continued between him and his erratic 
son during their lives. His disgust and grotesque in- 
dignation at his son's attachment to Johnson was, there- 
fore, warranted by the spectacle of good opportunities 
wasted, and the fair prospects of a prosperous establish- 
ment in life utterly thrown away. 

Lord Auchinleck's father, James Boswell, was de- 
scribed as a heavy plodding man, and a good lawj-er of 
plain sense without imagination. He was so slow and 
dull that he used to be put up to speak when business 
hatl to be protracted. " Lord Kames, in conversation 
with James Boswell, gave him the following anecdote : 
'.Your grandfather, Mr. James Boswell, was one of tho 
beat lawyers of his time. I had no other acquaintance 
with him than people come to have from daily seeing 
each others' faces and walking in the same room.'" 
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In the " Tour " we find a characteristic passage re- 
lating to this generation. " The saint's name of Veronica 
.was introduced into our family through my great-grand- 
mother, Veronica, Countess of Kincardine, a Dutch lady 
of the noble house of Sommelsdyck, of which there is 
a full account in Bayle's ^ Dictionary/ The family had 
once a princely right in Surinam. The governor of the 
settlement was appointed by the states-general, the 
towns of Amsterdam and Sommelsdyck. The states- 
general have acquired Sommelsdyck's right, but the 
family has still great dignity and opulence, and by inter- 
marriages is connected with many other noble families. 
The present Sommelsdyck has an important charge iu 
the republic, and is as worthy a man as lives. My 
great-grandfother, the husband of Countess Veronica, 
was Alexander, Earl of Kincardine, that eminent Royalist, 
whose character is given by Burnet in his * History of 
his own Times.' From him the blood of Bruce flows in 
my veins. Of such ancestry who would not be proud ? 
And as * Nihil est, nisi lioc sciat alter ' is peculiarly true 
of genealogy, who would not be glad to seize a fair 
opportunity to let it be known ? " Mr. Bos well was 
fond, indeed, of calling himself " Baron of Auchinleck," 
and late in life seemed to have cherished a dream of 
actually obtaining some honour of the kind. 

The fact of the mother being a Dutch lady naturally 
accounts for the Dutcli education given to her son and 
grandson. The future Lord Auchinleck was accordingly 
despatched to Utrecht, and found a number of his rela- 
tives established there. Thence lie went to Paris, where 
he figured as a beau. Many years later, when his son 
James w^as on a visit to Lord Kames, Mr. Drummond, 
of Blair, used to describe the father's red heels and 
red stockings, and the lad was so diverted "that he 
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could hardly sit on bis chair for laughing." He was 
probably thinking of the rather grim contrast with such 
finery that his father then presented. At the Bar he 
was liked for his courtesy and fairness, and into hia 
pleadings he introduced what he and hia friends held to 
be " a vein of wit and irony ; " but which to our genera- 
tion seems coarseness and arrogance. He proved to be 
a painstaking and sagacious judge, and " even those 
who found fault with his vulgarisms admitted his 
industry." On circuit he was hospitable and courteous, 
and his habit was to make acquaintance with every one 
of any consideration in the district through which he 
passed. It was his rule to spend every shilling of his 
allowance, telling his guests that the circuit table was 
the king's, not his. " Gentlemen," he would say, " claret 
is my liquor ; if any one chooses port or punch, let him 
call for it." ■ In his shrewd way, he said he considered 
that the practice of asking gentlemen to dinner in turn 
was " like entertaining beggars at a burial, who get 
their alms by rotation." He took no pains to improve 
hia rude Scotch dialect, which he rather fostered. He 
was a sturdy loyalist and Presbyterian, and highly 
popular among his tenants. He was very proud of hia 
advancement as sheriff, for he happened to be the first 
that was appointed on the abolition of hereditary juris- 
dictions. Often in his judgments he would make allu- 
sion to this important fact; "/, gentlemen, am the first 
king's sheriff'." These, however, were pardonable eccen- 
tricities. 

His first promotion was in 1748, when he was made 
SberiflF Deputy of Wigton. He was fortunate in the 
patronage of the well-known Duke of Newcastle, to 
whom he owed his advancement to the Bench in 1754. 
In Lord Hailes' journal we find, " 1754, Feb. 14. My 
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friend Mr. Alex. Boswell admitted a Lord of Session. 
He told me it was by the interest of the Duke of 
Newcastle. For once at least his Grace judged right." 

In little more than a year, on the death of Drumore, 
a judge of the Higher Court of Justiciary, we find him 
applying to his patron for advancement 

Lord Auchinlech to the Duke of Keivcastlc. 

"My Lord, — Under the highest sense of your Grace's 
favor, to which I have the honour to say I owe my 
being one of the Judges of the Court of Session, I have 
ventured not without difficulty to make this address. 
By the death of Lord Drumore there is now a vacancy 
in the Court of Justiciary, which falls to be supplied by 
one of our Bench. JMay I presume once more to have 
recourse to your Grace's disinterested patronage ? It is 
not in my power to make returns further than by wishes 
that your influence may daily become more diffused, 
and contributing my poor mite thereto as often as there 
is opportunity, which indeed is no more but wishing 
well to the publick, and acting on that plan which I 
hope shall ever be my endeavour. I have the honour 
to be, with the greatest respect, my Lord Duke, your 
Grace's most obedient and most humble servant, Alex. 

BOSWKLL. 

** Edinburgh, June 19, 1755."* 

Other candidates applied almost by the same post, 
of whom Mr. Dundas wrote, that " they were very good 
men, both, and attached to your Grace." But Lord 
Auchinleck did not succeed. In 1755 he was more 
fortunate, and was appointed a Lord of Justiciary. Six 

* Brit. Mus., Newcastle papers, Ad. MS., 32,856. 
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years later this attachment to his Grace fell under 
suspicion, and the judge vindicated himself in what his 
ton would have called "a characteristical letter" of 
great length. 

Lord Auchinleck to the Duke of Neivcastle. 

" Edinbai^h, March 20, 1?60. 

"My dear Lord, — I had yesterday the honour to 
receive your Lordship's kind and obliging letter, the 
first part of which, that I might not mix dissimilar 
things, I have answered by a letter which goes under 
this same cover. What I am now to write upon 
concerns the last part of your letter. Your Lordship 
signifies to me that I am somehow censured about the 
Militia scheme, and desires to know what the E. of 
Holdernesse wrote to mc upon that subject. That you 
may have an opportunity to vindicate your friend from 
dark attacks, I could have wished your Lordship had 
had time to have explained the matter further, as, at 
present, I cannot divine for what I am censured. 

" That being the case, in order to enable you to do 
me justice, I am necessarily drawn in to write at greater 
length than had I known the particulars for which I am 
blamed. I am no politician, but know so much of 
government and of history, ancient and modem, as to 
think Britain the happiest state that exists or has been, 
— owing to a happy concurrence of circumstances, its 
situation, its Constitution, and the truly patriotic dis- 
position of his Majesty, a disposition which was remark- 
able too in his illustrious father, and which there is 
reason to hope will continue with his descendants. 

"I must at the same time say that, as I have often 
admired the wisdom of Providence in providing the 
indnstrious and laborious Kepublick of Bees who treasure 
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up a store of what most readily attracts invaders, with 
weapons proper for their defence, which every individual 
knows how to wield, and to which they owe their pre- 
servation, it still occurred to me as a very strange thing 
that a Republick of raised men should not employ that 
judgment and invention God has given them to put 
themselves in condition to defend their liberties, their 
priviledges, all that is valuable to them, from the Attacks 
of Enemies. 

" This abstract and philosophical reflection is strongly 
enforced from the fatal consequence of the neglect of 
it, recorded to us by the historians of all ages, who tell 
us of many States, abounding in influence, that fell a 
prey to a handful of invaders, experienced in the art of 
war. And indeed to evince it, give me leave to call 
to your Lordship's remembrance the dismal apprehension 
you and I had that night of the Battle of Falkirk, when 
we saw a handful of Highlanders, as it were, shakeing 
the throne, and the many hundred thousands of well- 
affected subjects who abhorred them, from disuse of 
arms, lying by, trembling under the apprehension that 
all would be lost by the cowardice or treachery of the 
few regular troops, on whom all depended. I will say 
more, these were not vain fears, though Providence 
happily disappointed them. The Duke of Cumberland, 
his Royal Highnesses presence inspired the officers and 
soldiers with courage, and to him, under God, we owe 
our happy deliverance. My dear Lord, I have great 
honour for the gentlemen of the army, and I shall 
always be of opinion that it is under penalty necessary 
to have a very considerable standing army kept up at 
all times. But I must be forgiven for being also of 
opinion that it is also proper and necessary that the 
people, whose all is at stake, should be in a condition to 
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act as a corps de resei've, in case any disaster befalling 
the regular troops, that so all may not be over, in a 
numner, at once. To come a little nearer to the point 
still, I must say the state of the kingdom, last year, 
reviv'tl the above thoughts a&esh in my mind. An 
invasion was threatened and intended by our most 
inveterate enemies. Had they got over, your Lordship 
knows the numbers of effective troops that could have 
becD brought against them. These troops had been 
ill conducted. I mean reflections against no one — for 
I don't know who was to lead, or if that was feared. 
But let us suppose they had behaved as the troops at 
Falkirk did. What would have been the consequence ? 
The millions of people in Britain could have done 
nothing but lament. Again, I suppose there had been 
but a small landing in Scotland. Your Lordship knows 
what a handful of troops there were to resist, and these 
all incamped, as was reasonable, near this place. In 
the situation I thought it my duty to concur in an 
humble address to his Majesty from the County of 
Air, where, God be thanked ! there is neither disaffection 
nor dissatisfaction, praying that he might be graciously 
pleased to order us to be put in a posture of defence. 
And such was the zealous spirit of the people that, 
without being anyhow burdensome to the State, further 
than the furnishing of arms, which we could not have 
been supplied with any other way, I make not the least 
doubt we should have had 1500 or 2000 men trained 
in a very short time, which would have us under very 
little dread of LI. de Thurot. This address I had the 
honour, as Proeses to the meeting, to transmit to the 
Earl of Holdemesse, with a letter containing more fully 
our views. And to this letter his Lordship was pleased 
to honour me with a return." A sensible, though 
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pedantic letter, with many quaint and " pawky" strokes, 
significant of the judge's nature. 

From Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Croker obtained some 
characteristic notes relating to the old laird. ** Old 
Lord Auchinleck," he says, " was an able lawyer, a good 
scholar, after the manner of Scotland, and highly valued 
his own advantages as a man of good estate and ancient 
family ; and, moreover, he was a strict Presbyterian and 
Whig of the old Scottish cast. This did not prevent 
his being a terribly proud aristocrat ; and great was the 
contempt he entertained and expressed for his son 
James, for the nature of his friendships and the character 
of the personages of whom he was engoue one after 
nnotlier. ' There's nae liope for Jamie, mon,' he said to 
a friend. Mamie is gaen clean gyte. What do you 
think, mon? He's done wi' Paoli — he's off wi' the 
land-louping scoundrel of a C-oreican ; and whose tail 
do you think he has pinned himself to now, mon?' 
Here the old judge summoned up a sneer of most 
sovereign contempt. ' A dominie, mon — an auld domi- 
nie ; he keeped a schule, and cau'd it an acaadamy.' 
These oddities the old lord carried to such an unusual 
length, that once, when a countryman came in to state 
some justice business, and, being required to make his 
oath, declined to do so before his lordship, because he was 
not a covenanted magistrate, — ' Is that a' your objection, 
mon?' said the judge; 'come your ways in here, and 
we'll baith of us tak' the solemn league and covenant 
togeth(T.' The oath was accordingly agreed aud sworn 
to by both." 

" He had," says his son, '* originally a very strong 
mind and cheerful temper. He assured me, he never 
had felt one moment of what is called low spirits, or 
uneasiness, without a real cause. He had a great many 
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good stories, which he told uncommonly well, and he 
was remarkable for 'humour, incolumi gravitate,' as 
Lord Monboddo used to characterize it. His age, his 
office, and his character had long given him an acknow- 
ledged claim to great attention, in whatever company- 
he was; and he could ill brook any diminution of it. 
He was as sanguine a Whig and Presbyterian, as Dr. 
Johnson was a Tory and €hurch of England man." • 

* His »on'a praise as to hia being remarkable for bamonr, and 
able to t«ll a good storj, is fa&rdly warranted by the apecimens 
that hare been preserved ; for the stories are of the dnil class 
which old jodges are wont to relate npon circnit, the whole in- 
terest of which lies in the narrator's having Jbiown the sabject of 
the narrative, or having taken part in the incident. Here are some 
of the good stories so carefully registered by his son : 

" Sir William Gordon wonld needs make a library becanse my 
Lord Sanderland made one, bat all he wanted was just dear books. 
He came in one day to Tanderaa's shop, in Leyden, and asked if 
be bad got any dear new books. Vanderaa showed him the 

'Thesaaras Italin et Siciliaj' in volumes. Sir William turned 

to Dr. Cooper and said, ' Pray, Doctor, have I got that book p ' 
' No, Sir William, nor do I think you have occasion for it.' ' Mr. 
Cooper, I cannot be withont that book.' 'Upon my word, Sir 
William, I think you might very well be withont it.' 'There, 
Ur. Cooper, you and I differ. Mr. Vanderaa, let that book be 
packed up and sent to me, to Scotland.' " 

Another story was no doubt often received with obsequious 
merriment at the circuit dinners, 

" Sir William Gordon wanted a servant who could write well. 
' My father,' said he, ' knew of a very clever fellow, but the most 
dmnken, good-for-nothing dog that ever lived.' ' Oh,' said Sir 
"William, ' no mattei- for that, let him be sent for.' So when he 
came. Sir William asked him a great many questions, to which 
Brodie answered most distinctly. At last he asked him, ' Can you 
write Latin, sir?' 'Can your honour read it P ' said he. Sir 
William waa quite fond of him, and had him drest out to all ad- 
vantage. One day, at his own table, be was telling a stoiT. 'Not 
BO, air,' said Brodie, who was standing at his back. 'You dog,' 
said he, * how do yon know ? ' ' BeoauRe I have heard your honour 
iell it before.' He lived with Sir William more than seven years." 

His son, when out riding with him, often complained of 
f^gne, and added, that " nothing so fatigued as the hinging upon 
M horse." His father replied, " What does it matter how a man 
luagB if he is not hinging upon a gallows ? " 

The interest of sach stories, as is often the case with stories 
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Hi3 judgmente had a •[uaint eccentric turn with 
hamoroa? touches. The Scottish judges in the last 
century were, in private as well as on the bench, a 
stranflfe bo«lv, and few mon- ci^centrie beinc^ could be 
imagined than ^[onlx>«ldo. tiovington. Eames, and 
Auchinleck.* 

Yet there was s«>mething that interested in this 
inflexible old Scot, who was as proud of being a laird 
as he was of Ijeing a judge. He t«x)k great delight in 
his old Ayrshire castle, which, with its fine scenery and 
ruins, was de?K:rvedly admired ; and as his immediate 
progenitors, his father, gramlfather. with others of the 
race, had all contributed to the creilit of the house, he 
might have looked forwan.l to his son distinguishing 
himself in the same way. 

Johnson gives a pleasing picture of the place and of 
its owner. *" Lord Auchinleek,'' he writes, *' who is one 
of the judges of Scotland, and theivfore not wholly at 
leisure for domestic business or pleasure, has yet found 
time to make improvements in his patrimony. He has 
built a house of hard stone, very stately and durable, 
and lias advanced the value of his lauds with great 
tenderness to his tenants. 1 was, however, less delighted 

of old judges, is entirely local and professional. Mr. Ramsay, 
of Ochiltyre, ^ives this specimen of the judge's humour. The tailors 
of Perth took an action against the mantua-makers as infringing on 
their rights, they claiming to have the privilege from William the 
Lion himself. ** Auchinleck " wrote a much-admired paper as 
Counsel for the milliners. lie supposed William the Lion's master 
tailor conjured up to give his opinions of a modern lady's dress. 
A conceit which the relater declared was not unworthy of Swift. 

♦ Their peculiarities are described in that odd composition, 
"The Court of Session Garland" (given in Robert Chambers* 
" Traditions of Edinburgh "), some verses of which arc by James 
Bos well. One judge was noted for using the coarse word 
**b— h" on every occasion, and when taking leave of his 
brethren, said, ** Farewell, ye b hes," 
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with the elegance of the modern mansion than with the 
solemn dignity of the old castle. I clambered with Mr, 
BoBwell among the ruins, which afford striking images 
of ancient life. At no great distance from the house 
runs a pleasing brook, by a red rock, out of which has 
been hewn a very agreeable and commodious summer- 
house, at less expense, Lord Auchinleck told me, than 
would have been required to build a room of the same 
dimensions." 

He had built himself a good modem bouse, in the 
Grecian manner, an early work of one of the brothers 
Adam. There is, besides, an older house, now a ruin, 
situated near the gardens, and on a bank above the 
river. " The old castle is close by, and stands upon a 
rock, at the confluence of the river and the bum. The 
view from the gardens is very fine, looking down the 
river in a vista between rocks, and well-wooded. On 
the avenue leading towards Ayr there is a lofty bridge 
■overlooking the burn. The modern house occupies a 
commanding position, and, from the windows behind, the 
sea may be seen. The road to the church, which Dr. 
Johnson called the via sacra, is nearly straight for 
upwards of two miles. Now the Glasgow Railway runs 
through the estates, and factories have been erected. 
The family burying-placc is behind the old church, and 
there lie the remains of James BosweU."* 

* This pleasing description of Auchinleck as it now appeni-R, 
liu been furnished to mc by a lesident m'ell acquainted with the 
place. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JAMES BOSWELL's CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATJIOX. 

1740-1700. 

James Boswell, to whom the world owes so large a debt 
for entertainment of a very original and perennial kind, 
was born on October 29, 1740. His mother w^as Miss 
Euphemia Erskine, who was connected with the noble 
house of Mar. Brought up at Auehinleck, the family- 
seat, where his father had built a mansion close to the 
old castle, James was placed under the tutor-, or domine^ 
ship, of Mr. John Dunn, a worthy clergyman of poetical 
tjistf.3, who had been appointed by the laird to the 
ministry of Auehinleck. This pedagogue had thus a 
fair claim on his forbearance, or, at least, discretion ; but, 
carried away by the spirit of his work, and a craze for 
reporting every detail, he could not bring himself to spare 
(jven his master. When the "Tour'' appeared, the worthy 
Mr. Dunn must have read with grief and astonishment 
a most unflattering sketch of himself in his pupil's book. 
After Dr. Johnson and his guide had arrived at Auehin- 
leck, the minister courteously invited both to dine at 
his manse. *'Mr. Dunn," says Boswell, "though a man 
of sincere good principles as a Presbyterian divine, dis- 
covered a narrowness of information concerning the 
dignitaries of the Church of England. lie talked before 
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Dr. Johnson of fat bishops and drowsy deans ; and, in 
short, seemed to believe the illiberal and profane scoff- 
ings of professed satirists or vulgar railers. Dr. John- 
son was so highly offended, that he said to him, 'Sir, 
you know no more of our Church than a Hottentot.' I 
was sorry that he brought this upon himself." No doubt 
the clergyman made remonstrance ; and Boswell felt con- 
strained to alter the passage, turning it into " one of 
them " — that is, one of a number of clergymen whom 
Johnson met. 

Under this pedagogue he received the early rudi- 
ments of his education, being strictly supervised by tie 
stem old judge. We have one characteristic trait, and 
but one only, of the child Boswell, which his great friend 
was fond of telling, " from my relation to him." " Bos- 
well, in the year 1745, was a fine boy, wore a white 
cockade, and prayed for King James, till one of his 
uncles (General Cochran) gave him a shilling, on con- 
dition that he would pray for King George, which he 
accordingly did. ' So you see,' says Boswell, ' that 
Whigs of all ages are made in the same wa)-.' " To the 
end he was always a Jacobite. 

Released from Mr. Dunn's care, the young James 
was despatched to a private school at Edinburgh, kept 
by Mr. James Mundell, and later to the High School, 
where he was placed under Mr. John Gilchrist, a re- 
nowned classical scholar. When he had finished his 
course in this academy, he was put to study law, 
and regularly attended lectures. Instead, however, of 
diligently pursuing his studies, he fell into idleness and 
dissipation, which continued during his youth, bringing 
much annoyance to his excellent father. Mr. Ramsay, 
who knew both, tells us " that the evening of the judge's 
life was much clouded by the absurdity, eccentricity, 
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and mischicTousness of his son James. A volume might 
be written upon that extraordinary young man." He 
was soon initiated into all the dissipation and vices of 
the city. Even then he was deluding himself and his 
friends by what was hereafter to become one of the 
great snares which led him into follies — the salving 
over his excesses by indulgence in soothing moral senti- 
ments, and wholesome religious impressions ; and he 
could write to a friend in this rather pharisaical strain : 
*' I dare say it gives you much uneasiness to be amongst 
so profligate a set. I hope, by Divine assistance, you 
shall still preserve your amiable character amidst all the 
deceitful blandishments of vice and folly." 

Among BosweUs fellow-students at the University 
was a young Englishman, William Johnson Temple, 
who had been sent, as was the fashion of the time, to 
pursue his studies at Edinburgh. With him, Boswell, 
who was ever of an aftectionate disposition, contracted 
the warmest and most confidential friendship, which 
lasted, without any abatement, all their lives. They 
were of the same temperament, both being devoted to 
pleasure, and lax in conduct, yet with a strong religious 
"turn," as it is called. To him Boswell opened more 
of his heart than he did to any one : to him every 
trouble, every fit of low spirits, every temptation and 
" fall " even, were recounted with so strange a candour 
that the editor of these confidences could not venture 
to print them. 

Temple in due course left Edinburgh for Cam- 
bridge, took orders, and, securing the patronage of Lord 
Lisburne, was given by him the rectory of Mamhead, 
in Devonshire, which he later exchanged for that of 
St. Gluvias, in Cornwall. He had literary tastes, and 
haa left behind some works, now forgotten, such as 
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an "Essay on the Clergy, their Studies, Recreations, 
Doctrines," etc., " Political Memoirs," eta Having 
known Gray, his little sketch of him was adopted by 
both Johnson and Mason, in their accounts of the poet. 
With Temple, as we said, his friend maintained an inti- 
mate correspondence for over thirty years, and the last 
letters he wrote, and the last dictated from his dying 
bed, were addressed to Temple. The latter seems to 
have preserved carefully every letter of Boswell's (indeed, 
Boswell had directed him to " paste them into a book"), 
and it must be said that, for native and genuine affec- 
tionate warmth, vivacity, and expression, they are re- 
markable productions. No one could have revealed 
his character with greater naiveti: he exhibits now 
tumultuous spirits, now vivacity, according to the mood ; 
now the most extreme dejection and despair. His 
sketches of excursions, of characters, his little vanity in 
his own success, and his numerous " castles in the air," 
buUt on no foundation, with the most sanguine hopes, 
all are interesting and amusing.* 

The fate of the letters was almost romantic, and 
their escape from destruction owing to an extraordinary 
chance. 

" Many years ago a gentleman named Storcr, having 
uccasioQ to buy some small articles at the shop of 
Madame Noel, at Boulogne, observed that the paper in 
which they were wrapped was the fragment of an Eng- 
lish letter. Upon inspection, a date and some names 
were discovered : and further investigation proved that 
the piece of paper in question was part of a correspon- 
dence, carried on nearly a century before, between the 
biographer of Johnson and his early friend, the Rev. 

• One of Temple's mdb became a lieutenant in the navy, and of 
\aa two daaghterB, one was married to the Kcv. Mr. Powlett. 
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Mr, Temple. On making inquiry, it was ascertained 
that this piece of paper had been taken from a large 
parcel recently purchased from a hawker, who was in 
the habit of passing through Boulogne once or twice a 
year, for the purpose of supplying the diflferent shops 
with paper. The whole contents of the parcel were 
immediately secured." As all this had rather a melo- 
dramatic, if not suspicious look, doubts were freely 
expressed at the time of their publication, in 1857. Of 
their genuineness, however, there can be no question, as 
the Eev. Mr. El win, a skilled and accomplished critic, 
who examined the papers, has assured me. It seems 
that, on Temple's death, all his papers passed into the 
possession of his son-in-law, who went to reside in 
France. From the purchaser the papers fell into the 
hands of his nephew, Mr. Augustus Boyse, who gave 
them to Mr. Bentley for publication. 

Much discretion and suppression had to be used to 
fit the letters for presentation to the public, as our 
" Bozzy " had set down matter which few would dream 
of entrusting, by word of mouth even, to their most 
confidential friend. As Mr. Elwin wrote justly, " They 
undoubtedly furnish fresh and abundant proofs of the 
absurdity, the conceit, the profligacy, and the total 
absence of self-respect, which have made his name a 
name of reproach ; but do they not also contain evidence 
of some nobler motives and some higher faculties ? " 

Another of his fellow-students was Henry Dundas, 
the " King Harry" of later years, who was destined to 
hold the patronage of Scotland in the hollow of his 
hand. Some forty years after, when Boswell was 
panting for place and promotion, he publicly appealed 
to this gentleman, reminding him of their old com- 
panionship, and on what good terms they had been at 
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college : an odd suggestion, which, as might be expected, 
produced not the smallest effect ou the rather Philistine 
nature of the great man. But there was another ac- 
quaintance made, when he was only eighteen, and not 
likely to have been very profitable. He was introduced 
to Hume, whom he describes as "a most discreet, 
affable man, as ever I met tvitk, and has really a great 
deal of learning, and a choice collection of books. He 
ia indeed an extraordinary man — few such people are 
to be met with nowadays. We talk a great deal of 
genius, fine language, improving our style, etc., but I 
am afraid solid learning ia much wore out. Mr. Hume, 
I think, is a mry proper person for a young inan to 
cultivate an acquaintance with." 

He was now attending Adam Smith's lectures ; but 
attractions of other kinds were engrossing him. He 
had made the acquaintance at the theatre, with one of 
those unsuccessful beings who try one profession after 
another, with the one equal result of failure. This was 
Francis Gentleman, a pleasant Irishman who had been 
an officer in the army, and had taken to the stage. 
Boswell was always partial to natives of that country ; 
and some of his best friends, such as Burke, Sheridan 
the elder, Captain Macbride, Goldsmith, Murphy, Malone, 
were Irish. Boswell warmly encouraged and assisted 
Gentleman, and the actor later dedicated a work 
to ha patron in complimentary terms. He had also 
formed an intimacy with one Love, an actor and 
manager at the Edinburgh theatre, who gave lessons in 
elocution, and borrowed money from his pupils. This 
led to visits behind the scenes and acquaintance with 
actresses. "We should all, however, be grateful to Mr, 
Love for one service he did to his pupil. He impressed 
on him earnestly the advantage of always keeping a 
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journal, and the young man soon began the practice. 
For being taken on circuit with his father and Sir 
David Dalrymple, he diligently set down all he 
observed. Thus Mr. Love may claim some little share 
in his pupiFs immortal work. 

Before he had completed his course he produced a 
piece on the Edinburgh boards, and, in his curious 
account of himself in the European Magazine^ he, not 
without pride, gives the following account of the 
incident : — 

'' Lady Houston, sister of the late Lord Cathcart, put 
imder his care a comedy, entitled, ' The Coquettes ; or, 
The Gallant in the Closet;' with a strict injunction 
that its author should be concealed. Mr. Boswell, who- 
was then very fond of the drama, and associated much 
with the players, got this comedy brought upon the 
stage, and wrote the prologue to it, which was spoken, 
by Mr. Parsons. But it was not successful, being in 
truth damned the third night ; and not unjustly, for 
it was found to be chieflv a translation of one of the 
bad plays of Thomas Corneillc. Such, however, was the 
fidelity of Mr. Boswell, that although from his attending 
the rehearsals, and other circumstances, he was generally 
supposed to be the author of it himself, and consequently 
had the laugh and sneer of his country against him, he 
never mentioned by whom it was written ; nor was it 
known till the discovery was made by the lady herself." 

His father heard of this dissipation and of these 
loose pleasures, and removed him from Edinburgh, 
" placing him with a friend to prosecute the study of 
Roman law, to which he himself was devoted. At 
Auchinleck he gave him private instruction in this 
branch," which the son acknowledges, in his amusingly 
gracious style, as " a circumstance of singular benefit,. 
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and of which Mr. Boswell has ever expressed a strong 
and grateful sense." 

The chronology of this early period of Boswell's 
course is rather obscure ; but we have two dates, at 
least, which are certain — that of hia entrance into 
Glasgow University, and of his first visit to London. In 
the " matriculation album " of the University we find : 
"MDCCLIX., die Januarii 8vo, tempore viri Generosi, 
Jacobi Milliken de Milliken, rectoris Universitatis Glas- 
^ensis, est admissus Jacobus Boswell, filius natus 
maximus honorandi admodum viri Alezandri de Auchin- 
leck armigeri, et suprcemee apud Scotos, in criminibus, 
Curiae senatoris." 

But soon news reached Aucbinleck of a strange, 
unprecedented escapade. Dr. Rogera has discovered, 
among the letters at Hailes Place, full evidence that 
the young Boswell had at this time turned Catholic, 
and was even thinking of becoming a priest ! He had 
constantly attended the services, and it was reported 
had been formally received. This hitherto unsuspected 
incident throws light on many passages in the " Life of 
Johnson," and explains the sort of penchant or hanker- 
ing which he always exhibited for Catholic doctrine.* 
It will be recollected how often he brought the subject 
of the Catholic religion under discussion ; and how he 
strives, by opposition, to extract from Johnson favour- 
able opinions of that faith. Johnson, it has been said, 
was at heart a Catholic ; but without going so far as 

• In the Croker papers there is a Teiy sagacions letter of Mr. 
Croker's, pointing ont the tme method of Boswelltaa exegesis, bnt 
which, annappily, he did not follow oat in his own practice. Boswell 
revealed himself so sincerely and genuinely in his work, that from 
the study of bis character, it was likely many obscurities would be 
cleared np. These passages — and there are many — be thought it 
would be impossible to andentand, without taking account of Bos- 
well's hypOQchondria and other failings. 
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this, he certainly favoured Catholic doctrines. A man 
that could loathe the reformers and never hear of a 
monastery without wishing to fall on his knees and kiss 
the pavement, was hardly a Protestant of the last 
century. Boswell, like his friend, seems to have clung 
to the efficacy of prayers for the dead, and in one of 
their discussions on the doctrine of "the Real Presence" 
writes that it was " an aweful subject." 

After he had been at Glasgow about a year, his 
father was to receive news that his erratic son **had 
gone off with an actress to London." Mr. Kamsay is 
the authority for this statement. He adds that the 
actress was of good character, and a Catholic ; and this 
circumstance may have been in some way connected 
with the young man's supposed conversion. From 
what w^e know of his character and his warm tempera- 
ment, he would have been eager to adopt the creed of 
his new " flame." At all events, it seems likely that 
his conversion and the elopement had some connection. 

At Auchinleck his change of creed was thought 
an even more serious thing than the elopement. Hi» 
fatlier's friend, Sir David Dalr}Tiiple, wrote to the well- 
known Dr. Jortin, then in London, to find out the 
young man, and ivy what his persuasions could effect* 
On April 27, 1760, the divine wrote a letter, with an 
account of w^hat he had attempted. 

" Your young gentleman called at my house on 
Thursday noon, April 3rd. I was gone out for the day, 
and he seemed to be concerned at the disappointment, 
and proposed to come the day following. My daughter 
told him that I should be engaged at church, it being 
Good Friday. He then left your letter, and a note 
Avith it for me, promising to be with me on Saturdaj^ 
morning. But from that time to this I have heard 
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nothiDg of him. He began, I suppose, to jruspect some 
design upon him, and his new friends and fathers may 
have represented me to him aa an heretic and an infidel, 
whom he ought to avoid as he would the plague. I 
should gladly have used my beet endeavours upon this 
melancholy occasion, but, to tell you the truth, my 
hopes of success would have been small. Nothing is 
more intractable than a fanatic. I heartily pity your 
good friend. If his son be really sincere in his new 
superstition, and sober in his morals, there is some 
comfort in that ; for surely a man may be a papist and 
an honest man. It is not to be expected that the sou 
should feel much for his father's sorrows," • But the 
ardour of the neophyte had already cooled. The 
restraints imposed upon conduct by the Catholic faith, 
and the rigid revision entailed by confession, were monJ 
likely to have disenchanted the new catechumen than 
any formal arguments. As he was later to explain to 
Dr. Johnson, he had passed through all the various 
stages of doubt and religious opinion. At first brought 
up on strict principles, he had been misled "into a 
Certain degree of infidelity." He altogether passed by 
his lapse into Catholicity, but confessed be was fairly 
satisfied as to revelation, though not " clear " on every 
point held by the orthodox. Plunged into the dissipa- 
tions of London, he was likely enough to have discarded 
his new principles with his mistress ; and loose company, 
and firiends like Dempster, did the rest. At any rate 
we hear no more of Mr. Boswell's "Catholic leanings," 
and this curious incident was never alluded to again. 

• Dr. Rogers, " Bos wel liana." From a letter of Dr. Jortin's 
preaerved at New Hailea. 
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CHAPTER III. 



*'THE cub at NEWMARKET." 



1760. 

At this time we find Lord Auchinleck also in town, 
whither he had no doubt gone to look after his way- 
ward son. He brought him down to Whitton, to wait 
on the Duke of Argyle. As Boswell tells us, "the 
duke talked some time with him, and was pleased, and 
seemed surprised that Boswell wanted to have a com- 
mission in the Guards. His Grace took Bos well's father 
aside, and said, ' My Lord, I like your son. That boy 
must not be shot at for three-and-sixpence a day.'" 
This had very much the air of an arranged scene 
between the duke and the father, and the young man 
seems to have been beguiled by the compliment which 
accompanied the refusal. 

But his behaviour on this expedition was, in other 
ways, likely to give much annoyance to his worthy 
father. Later, he was fond of alluding to this, his first 
visit to town, which he represented as a sort of "junket- 
ting." In his little memoir he tells us that "he had 
acquired, from reading and conversation, an almost 
enthusiastic notion of the felicity of London, which he 
visited, for the first time, early in the year 1760, and 
his ardent expectations were not disappointed. He had 
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already given some specimens of a talent for writing in 
several occasional essays, both in prose and verse, with- 
oat a name, and he soon obtained the acquaintance of 
many of the wits of the metropolis, having the late 
Mr. Derrick as his introductor into ' many-colour'd 
!if«.' or, as he has pleasantly expressed it, his governor." 
From certain grateful aUusions, often repeated, he 
seemed e^^er to have it supposed that he came to town 
"under the wing," as it were, or patronage of Lord 
Eglinton. But Mr. Ramsay tells another story. He 
says that "Alexander, Earl of Eglinton, discovered 
him by chance in London in very had company. He 
took him to his own house, and, thinking it the best 
way of redeeming him, gave him a view of the gay 
world." This receipt of the nobleman for reforming his 
protege, though well meant, only confirmed him in his 
dissipated courses. Lord I^linton was indeed little 
impressed by his frivolous charge, " whose lively imagi- 
nation formed many schemes, but whose indolence 
hindered him from carrying them out." "Jamie," he 

would tell him, "you have a light head, but " 

adding an illustration more coarse than complimentary.* 
At this time his protege seems unaccountably to 
have found a pride in his very "rawness " and rusticity, 
and in being a sort of butt for the English gentlemen. 
On one occasion, he was taken down by his patron to 
Newmarket, where a " whimsical adventure,"' as he 
chose to call it, but what was in reabty a very pointless 
incident enough, occurred. Left to himself in the 
Jockey Club rooms, and being much stared at as a 

* It was the same nobleman who once eaid to his brother 
and heir. Colonel Uontgomerie, " If I live, Archie, I'll take care of 
JOB." " Then, my Loi^," replied the colonel, " if yon die I'll take 
care of myael'." This seemed witty to old Lord Anchinleck and 
to his son. 
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Stranger, the idea occurred to him of caUing for pen 
and ink, and writing verses. As he was thus engaged, 
the racing gentlemen crowded round him, while an 
enormous personage approached, from whom he shrank 
in terror, thus causing roars of coarse laughter. Such, 
and literally no more, was the "whimsical incident"! 
and the young man thought it so exquisitely comical, 
that he put it all into verse, and published it, even to 
describing himself with unction as an uncouth " cub." 

" And that your time I mayn't consume, 
View him in the new Coffee Room. 
There soon his noble Patron gay 
Flies to his sportive friends away ; 
And the poor Being hums a song. 

# ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Sometime stock still he stood amazed, 
And with a stupid wonder gazed. 
Admired everything he saw ; 
Even spurs would his attention draw. 
Sometime he, with an outward stride, 
Would lift his legs from side to side." 

He then describes himself : 

" Plumpness shone in his countenance, 
And belly prominent declared 
That he for beef and pudding cared. 
He had a large and ponderous head 
That seemed to be composed of lead, 
From which hung down such stiff lank hair. 
As might the crows in Autumn scare." 

Sir C. Sedley, a worthy knight, now — 

** To the confounded Fut comes near. 
Tips him at once a friendly leer," — 

suggesting that he must be writing a history ; when up 
came "a sprightly peer with switch of oak," and in- 
sisted that his friend should write something in rhyme. 

" This last design was scarcely broached. 
When lo ! the monster fell approached. 
Our clown . . . 
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Quailed timid, as, with horrid ^tm, 
He saw him stroke hia triple chin. 
The a&ighted animal wonld aknlk. 
And hide him from the Snormoiu Bulk. 
Tonll euilj believe, my lord. 
That this conld no amall fun afford." 

A.nd accordiDgly, " dukes, lords, and commons " joined 
in roars of laughter, — 

" Eager a mighty joke to find, 
Not one of em a sentence spoke. 
With peals of langhter like to choke." 

This production, pointless as it is, and ofiFering a 
rather degrading picture of the ■writer, must have been 
hailed with delight by his friends. He was encouraged 
to publish it, and was actually privileged to read it to 
tbe "fiddling" Prince Edward, who gave him leave to 
dedicate it to htm.* 

In his preface he tells that the tale was ti-ue. " Tho 
hero of it is no other than the author himself." " It was 
indeed catching the mei-riment as it rose ; for it was 
written in the Newmarket Coffee-room, in which the 
author, being elected a member of the Jockey Qub, 
had the happiness of passing several sprightly good- 

■ This inscription is in the moat free and easy style : — 
" To hit Soyal Highness, Edward, Duke of York. 

" Sib, — Permit me to take this method of thanking yonr Royal 
Highness for condescending to like the following sketch, or, in 
other words, permit me to let the ivorld know that tho same 
'cnb ' has been langhed at by the Dakc of York, has been read 
to yonr Boyal Highnesa, by the genius himself, and warmed by 
the immediate beams of yonr kind indulgence. Had I been able 
to conceal this, I shonld have imagined that I had not tho least 
spark of the enthasiasm of Pamassna in my composition. To be 
BO deficient in vanity, if I am not mistaken, may be reckoned an 
inseparable characteristic of a poet. This trifle, sir, wonld not 
presume to interrupt yon when engaged in matters of consequence. 
It only bega leave to pay its respects in an hour devoted to cheerful 
festivi^. I wish yonr Royal Highness a long, a merry, and a 
happy life, and am, Your obliged servant," etc. 
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humoured evenings. After reciting the poem in mixed 
companies, he was seized with a longing to publish this 
piece of wit without an instant's delay." He had sent 
up his work to Dodsley, who was not very forward in 
taking up the scheme. The author, on February 10, 
1762, then wrote to the printer to take the matter in 
hand with all despatch, leaving for later consideration 
the choice of publisher. 

Boswell to a Printer. 

" Sir, — As you are the correspondent of my friend 
Mr. Donaldson, I shall, without any further introduc- 
tion, give you a commission to execute for me. Some 
time ago I sent to London a poem entitled *' The Cub 
at Newmarket,' a tale, which is now lying in the hands 
of a Mr. James Dodsley, Bookseller, Pall Mall. Im- 
mediately upon receipt of this, please send the enclosed 
line to him for the above-mentioned essay, and, when 
you have got it, let it be put to the press with all 
expedition. I choose to publish for myself, and to take 
the chance of profit or loss ; I know that small essays 
for the most part don't pay costs, but I shall venture 
this. 

"If Mr. Dodsley pleases, his name can be put on 
the title-page with youi*s or any other English book- 
sellers. You may also add 'and for A. Donaldson, 
Edinburgh.' Make no delay, print it with the dedica- 
tion and preface, just as they stand Let no expense be 
spared to make it genteel. Let it be done on large 
quarto, and a good type. Price one shilling. Send me 
a proof of it as soon as it is thrown oflF, which I shall 
correct and return. This to be done without further 
notice from. Sir, your most humble Servant, James 
Boswell." 
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Lord Eglington's kindness and hospitality were but 
ill requited by these freedoms. He hod insisted on 
giving his protige an apartment in his town house. 

Boswell loDg after recalled tbis early patron with 
much affection. " All who knew his Lordship, will allow 
that his understanding and accomplishments were of no 
ordinary rate. From the gay habits which he had early 
acquired, he spent too much of his time with men, and 
in pursuits far beneath such a mind as his. He after- 
wards became sensible of it, and turned his thoughts to 
objects of importance ; but was cut off in the prime of 
his life. I cannot speak of him, but Tinth emotions of 
the most affectionate regret." 

These follies would not have been tolerated, but for the 
good nature and good humour of the young fellow him- 
self. Such often extenuate even greater faults, and 
with the world is a general passport. At the beginning, 
as at the end, Boswell was always bon enfant, chatty, 
amusing, absurd sometimes, but invariably good- 
humoured and good-natured. 

Among the " bad company " from which Lord 
Islington rescued him was that of Derrick, from whom 
Boswell boasted he had learned all that was knowable 
of " fast life " upon town. He affectionately called him 
his " governor," and gratefully acknowledged that he 
introduced him generally. Later, Derrick — a ready, 
shifty creature enough — became Master of Ceremonies at 
Bath. " Poor Derrick," adds his pupil, " I remember him 
with kindness;" but, after his odd fashion, our chronicler 
took care to record what could belittle his friend.* 

* One of Derr!ck'B travelltnf; letters from Ireland is addressed 
to "Jamea Boswell, Esqre." Johnson praised this gentleman's 
readiness of repl;, when ho was surprised sleeping " on a bnlk " 
in the street. 
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After the London trip of 1760, Lord Eglington had 
asked Boswell and Derrick, with some other friends, to 
his castle. When he and Mr. Home were walking iu 
the dining-room, Boswell quoted some verses — 

*' Unless my lines portray my fame, 
And those who choose to read them, cry 
' I knew him ! Derrick was his name, 
In yonder tomb his ashes lie.' " 

Which on the instant, Mr. Home, we are told, thus 
*' happily parodied " — 

** Unless my deeds portray my fame, 
And he who passes sadly sings, 
' T knew him ! Derrick was his name, 
On yonder tree his carcass swings.' " 

In which there is surely but little point and no " happy 
parody," nor indeed meaning. 

Among his other freaks we find that he had about 
this time, unknown to his father, entered himself 
a student at the Inner Temple, with the view of 
going to the English Bar. This caprice, for it can be 
considered as nothing else, did not go beyond the first 
step. But it would have been as distasteful to his 
father, had he ever heard of it, as his plan for the army. 
Boswell attempted several times during his course to 
enter at one of the English Inns of Court, but in this 
uncertain hesitating w^ay.* 

* ^^ Bostcellj Jacobus J Armiger, filius et hasres apparens Honora- 
bills Domini Auchinleck de Britann' Boreal — generaliter admissus 
est in Societatem istius CoitivsB, in consideratione trium Libramm 
sex Solidorum, et octo denariorum prsemanibns solnt: decimo 
iiono die NoYcmbris Annoque Domini 1761°." — From the Books of 
the Society, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE AT EDINBURGH. 

After this escapade, we find the young Boswell, in the 
May of the following year, 1761, settled at Edinburgh. 
His visit to town had thoroughly disgusted him with 
the provincial capital He did not the less indulge 
himself in such pleasures as the place afforded. " Some 
disagreeable reports " of his excesses travelled to his 
friend Temple, at Cambridge. " I grant you," wrote 
Mr. Boswell, "that my behaviour has not been entirely 
as it ought to be. A young fellow whose happiness was 
always centred in London, who had at least got there, 
and had begun to taste its delights, who had got his 
mind filled with the most gay ideas, — getting into the 
Guards, being about Court, enjoying the happiness of 
the heau Tnonde and the-company of men of genius, in 
short everything that he could wish, — consider this 
poor fellow hauled away to the town of Edinburgh, 
obliged to conform to every Scotch custom or be laughed 
at — 'Will you hae some jeell oh fie! oh fie!' — his 
flighty imagination quite cramped, and he obliged to 
study Corpus Juris Civilis, and live in his father's strict 
family ; is there any wonder. Sir, that the unlucky dog 
should be somewhat fretful ? " This is amusingly 
chaiacteiifitic ; and for the rest of his life Mr. Boswell 
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was to exhibit the same repulsion to native habits, and 
to the question, " Will you hae some jecl ? " 

He appears to have been early introduced into those 
convivial or buffooning societies, which then flourished 
at Edinburgh, — a compliment, as he fancied it, to his 
own social powers ; though he was rather welcomed as 
a butt of the first order. One of these he himself 
founded, which was called " the Soaping Club," whose 
motto was ^'Let every man soap his own beard;" that 
is, *' Let every man indulge his own humour." Their 
favourite " game " was a so-called facetious one, " Snip, 
snap, snorum," — a not very high form of humour. His 
friend, Captain Erskine, in suitably doggerel lines, 
gratefully acknowledged that he was introduced to this 
society under his high patronage. 

** You kindly took me up, an awkward cub, 
And introduced me to the Soaping Club, 
Where, every Tuesday eve, our ears are blest 
With genuine humour and with genuine jest. 
Say, who would e*er indulge in a yawn or nap. 
When IJarclay roars forth * Snip ' and Bainbridge * Snap ' ? '^ 

Throughout his life Boswell, when he was excited 
by wine, became boisterous, and under the delusion 
that his wit was thereby inspired. His own too 
candid account of his behaviour to Miss Monckton, 
when in this condition, is a good specimen. Most of 
his countrymen, however, have the art of *' carrying 
tlwiY liquor discreetly " and silently, like the good Baron 
of Bradwardine. 

** At this early period," he confides to us, "he was 
flattered by being held forth as a patron of literature ; 
for Mr. Francis Gentleman published at the elegant 
press of the Fouliss the tragedy of OroorioJco, altered 
from Southerne, and inscribed it to him in a poetical 
epistle, concludiug thus, in the person of his Muse : — 
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"Bnt wben witli honest pleasnre filie can find 
Sense^ taste, religion, and (irood-natnre join'd, 
There gladlj will she raise her feeble voice. 
Kor fear to tell that Boswell is her choice." 

This gentleman was one of those odd adventurers 
who " hung loose upon society," and a sad plague' 
to Mr. Garrict. Another of Boswell's friends was' 
Mr. Colquet, "one of the ministers of the Church of 
England Chapel at Edinbutgh, a man who had lived' 
much in the world, and, with other qualities, was 
eminent for gay sociality. Mr. Boswell thus speaks of 
him: — 

" ' And he owns that Ned Colqaet the priest 
Uar to something of hamonr pretend; 
And be swears that he is not in j'eat, 
'When he calls this same Colqnet bis friend.' 

" ' We ' (t.e. Boswell) ' cannot but observe that there 
are traits in it which time has not yet altered. As, for 
instance, — ■ 

" ' Boswell does women adore. 

And never once means to deceive ; 
He's in lov6 with at least halt a score, 
If they're serioas he smiles in his sleeve.' 

And that egotism and self-upplause which he is still 
displaying, yet, it would seem, with a conscious smile : 

" '— — Boswell is modest enough, 
Himself not quite FiKEBns he thinks.* 

And, again : 

" ' He has all the bright foncy of yonth. 
With the jodgment of forty and five ; 
In short, to declare the plain tmth. 
There is no better fellow alive.' 

" Ha^g an tmcommon desire for the company of 
men distinguished for talents and literature, he was 
fortunate enough to get himself received into that of 
those who were considerably his superiors ia age ; such 

VOL. 1. D 
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as Lord Elibank, Lord Karnes, Sir David Daliymple, 
Dr. Eobertson, Dr. Blair, Mr. David Hume, Dr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Andrew Stuart, and others; and was admitt^ a 
member of the Select Society of Edinburgh.'' * A more 
^tinguished associate was Lord Somerville, who en- 
couraged him to seek more refined company. Boswell 
gratefully recalled these early attentions. " Let me here 
express my grateful remembrance of Lord Somerville's 
kindness to me, at a very early period. He was the 
first person of high rank that took particular notice of 
me in the way most flattering to a young man, fondly 
ambitious of being distinguished for his literary talents ; 
and by the honour of his encouragement made me think 
well of myself, and aspire to deserve it better. Never 
shall I forget the hours which I enjoyed with him at his 
apartments in the royal palace of Holyrood House, and 
at his seat near Edinburgh, which he himself had formed 
with an elegant taste." 

But it was when he indulged in what were called 
''occasional verses" that he revealed the weak side of 
his disposition, and an absence of self-respect, while 
he fancied he was compelling respect. This excited the 
laughter of his friends. In these productions, praise, or 
description of himself and his peculiarities, as in " The 
Cub," were the themes which he fancied were most 
interesting to his hearers or readers. It seems incredible 
that a man should compose and sing a song, ridiculing 
himself and his own character, mistaking the laughter 
which he invited for appreciation. 

" B , of Soapers the king, 

On Taesdajs at Tom's does appear, 
And when he does talk, or does sing, 
To bim ne'er a one can come near ; 

* Boswell's Memoir, in the European Magazine. 
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For he tallcs with each ease and sach grace, 
That all charm'd to atteDtion we sit, 

And he sings with so comic a face, 
That onr sides are jnst ready to splits 

" B is pleasant and gay. 

For frolio by natnre deaign'd ; 
He heedlessly rattles away 

When the company is to his mind. 
* This maxim,' he says, ' yon may see, 

We can never have corn withont chaff; ' 
So not a bent sixpence cares be. 

Whether with him or at him yoa laugh. 

" B does women adore, 

And never once moans to deceive, 
He's in love with at least half a score ; 

If they're serioae he smileB in his sleeve. 
He has all the bright fancy of youth. 

With the jndgment of forty and five. 
In short, to declare the plain truth, 

There is no better fellow alive." 

No doubt at this time, as always, he was an amttsing 
fellow enough, owing to this readiness to talk and 
furnish entertainment, at his own expense. Still, there 
-was trudi in the compliment one of his teachers, Pro- 
fessor Smith, paid him, " that he was happily possessed 
of a facility of manners ! " — " to use the very words of 
the professor," adds Boswell, trumpeting it to his 
friends, "which, upon my honour, were addressed to 
jne — I can produce the letter in which they are to be 
found ; " — a characteristic touch. 

It was in the summer of 1761, that Thomas 
. Sheridan, the elocutionist and actor, came to Edinburgh 
to give lectures and teach the Scotch lawyers how to 
get rid of their uncouth brogue. It is amusing to find 
what pains the Scotch gentlemen took in this laudable 
pursuit of acquiring " the English accent." " Mr. David 
Kac, advocate, when he pleaded in appeals at the bar 
-of the House of Lords, used to speak a strange kind of 
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English by way of avoiding Scotch. In particular he 
pronounced the termination tion^ as in petition, very 
open, that he might not sound it shin^ as is done in 
Scotland. Mr. Nairne, advocate, said Mr, Bae has 
shone — tion — more in the House of Lords than any 
man." 

Boswell became one of his pupils, and, under his 
instruction, took much pains to get rid of the native 
accent. His friend Love, the actor, also gave him 
lessons in this important branch. Some years later he 
appealed to Johnson to pronounce what success had 
been obtained by such exertion, and was told, "Sir, 
your pronunciation is not oflFensive " — no very 
encouraging praise. **With this concession," says the 
pupil, " I was obliged to be content." More interesting 
to him, however, was the account the professor would 
give of the great sage, and with such spirit, that the 
pupil was seized with a longing to know him intimately. 
Sheridan was to him, he says, " a very kind friend ; " 
for he lent him a substantial sum of money to pay off 
some gaming debts — taking his promise that he would 
not play again for three years. This was a striking 
and remarkable act on the part of a mere elocution- 
master, who was himself sunk in difficulties. 

The young man, it must be said, did not confine 
himself to the mere toping clubs, but showed a laudable 
ambition to figure in better company. As we have 
seen, he was admitted into a club of very high preten- 
sions, the well-known " Select Society," which has per- 
haps been vaunted beyond its merits. In 1761 it set 
on foot an extraordinary project for altogether refining 
the Scotch language, so that it should become like the 
English both in purity and pronunciation — in other 
words, for abolishing the native " Doric." Of this society 
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Lord Auchinleck was one of the presidents. Mr. 
Sheridan gave his instructions in the chape! of St. Paul's, 
to an immense audience of ladies and gentlemen, for 
four weeks, and more than three hundred gentlemen of 
the first rank entered their names on his list. Every- 
one now began to aflFect extreme nicety of pronuncia- 
tion in their ordinary discourse. " Even the grave 
academic doctors gave way to the prevailing fashion ; 
and Dr. Kobertson was so enamoured with it, that he 
* sported ' on all occasions his progress in speaking 
English." The professor having proposed to publisli 
his lectures, received a great number of subscriptions, 
but "the long interval between the receiving of the 
subscription money and the publication" — thus delicately 
was the charge made — " exposed him to many attacks." 
In the winter of 1762, Mallet, or Mallock, bad 
brought out a parody at Drury Lane, called " Elvira," 
one of the "Tig and Tirry" pieces to which Garrick 
was unaccountably partial. This furnished an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the satirical powers of young 
Boswell and of two of his friends, Captain Erskinc and 
Mr. George Dempster. It was entitled "Critical Stric- 
tures on ' Elvira,' " and the authors were exceedingly 
merry at the expense of their countryman.* 

* I once possessed a copy of this exceedingly scarce produc- 
tion, of which 1 believe not another conld now be found. Thei'e 
is no copy in ttio British Mnseom, or, indeed, in any library. 
This com^ has nnlackilj been lost, bnt in a note to my "Life of 
Garriclc there is a quotation or two from it. In this rather 
flippant prodaction, it nas stated that every scene in the play 
"was an interview. All the thoughts were poor ; and they were, 
moreover, stolen. Dryden said that Ben Jonson was everywhere 
to be traced in the snow of the ancients : wc may say that Mallock 
is everywhere to be traced in the pnddle of the modems. Instead 
of beanties, he baa picked out what is despicable, like a pick[>ockot 
who dives for handkerchiefs, not for gold, and contents himself 
with what he finds in our great-coat pocketa, withont attempting 
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With Captain Andrew Erskine^ a young oflSeer of 

literanr tastes, c^nartered in Edinbnigh, he contracted 

an ardent fidendship. He was of the Kellie family, 

and belonged to the 71st Begiment* The two young 

men^ it is evident, thought themselves brflliant fellows 

enough, with much power of repartee and knowledge 

of life on town. From writing verses of an off-hand 

kind wliieh figured in the magazines, they presently 

besram to thinlr thev were actual Uterateiirs and critics ; 

so that after exchanging their letters for about a year, 

they determined to publish them, with their names. This 

volume made its appearance in 1763, in London, — issued, 

no doubt, at their own expense. The letters were in a 

forced 5tyle, with an affectation of being " agreeable 

rattle?/' and with much attempted wit and banter. 

Boswell s is perhaps the worse performance of the two ; 

but it must have been an excess of youthful vanity 

that could have prompted them to thrust their private 

confidences on the public. More extraordinary still is 

it, that auv one in our time should have thouorht of 

reprinting these crude juvenile efforts.* 

COT wmtch. He has intrinlaced a rebellioa unpandleled in any 
hLstocy. The prince enters akn apartment in the palace with a 
drawn sword. This forms a r^^belLion. The king enters the same 
apartment without a drawn sword. This quashes the rebellion. 
The good man lets his rebellions subjects oat of prison to chat 
with them/' In this rattlinsr. vfvacioas strle is the anthor ridicnled. 
We cannot, of coarse, distioirnish Boswell's share. 

• Boswell at this time practised his pen in The Scoi*s Magazine^ 
thongh I hare failed to trace any of these earlier productions. In 
his warm-hearted, natural war. he long after paid a tribute to this 
early friend. *• I suppose that every young anthour has had the 
same kind of feeling for the magazine or periodical publication 
which has first entertained him, and in which he has first had an 
opportunity to see himself in print, without the risk of exposing 
his name. I myself recollect snch impressions from The Scot^ 
Magazine, which was begun at Edinburgh in the year 1739, and 
haa been ever conducted with judgement, accuracy, and propriety. 
I yet cannot help thinking of it with an affectionate regard." 
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All idea of the sort of " wit " that so delighted the 
young correspondents may be gathered from the atory 
of Lady B , who had been frightened by a turkey- 
cock. This poorish incident convulsed them both with 
merriment. Mr. Boswell actually prepared an ode on 
the adventure, which was begged and borrowed by 
friends, "Lady B — — 's terror for the turkey-cock," 
wrote Boswell, "diverts me extremely. Did they but 
come to an engagement how noble must it be ! I shall 
certainly write something astonishing upon it." In » 
short time he was enabled to announce, " At lengthy 

Erakine ! Lady B and her turkey-cock are sung 

in strains sublime ! I have finished an ode. It is ona 
of the greatest productions of human nature. I am sure 
that my ode is great. Mr. James Bruce, the gardener* 
declares that it is quite to his mind. He stood by my 
side while I took my portrait of the cock, from a large 
one which struts upon the green." * 

Thus early we see Boswell's lack of good taste 
and propriety in advertising publicly the name of a 
lady of position, and exhibiting her ridiculously, while 
fancying he was paying her a compliment. His friend 
sent him, in return, an ode on " Three kittens, who were 
bom on the same day that he certainly was." 

* Then follone tbe " Ode on an Engagement between the Right 

Honoanble I^dy B and a Turkey Cock : " — 

"See the imperionB Turkey Cock 
Of size, like Ardennes' rock. 
See faim in rage advance, 

Like Marevhal Turenne, 
The warlike boast of France. 

Upon her natal day 

Let amorooB Boswell tune the festive lay, 
Let him be plac'd beside her at the board. 
Round which the generous sons of Kellie sit. 
Who with the daughters fair, afford 
Sense, beauty, music, wit." 
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4- Jtj the dedication ^^ J&mes BosirdL Esq^ by Boswell him- 
fcfrjf. we/t' tLe«e T/aJs>sajres — 

** Mr M<AB Sjk, — Be tbat as it mar. give me leare to thank you 
for yjtir jArticnJar kindness to me/and chieflv for the profound 
titut^i^^i with which you have always tmted me." . . . "The 
fttitowUif^ tAti which awaitc your acceptance is on a subject grave 
iiiid %itU'tnt\f and therefore may be considered by many people not 
^t vtt'W nmUsil to your volatile disposition,"— with much more in the 

MttlllO Ntyl«. 
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■was extraordinary. He had formed a close friendship 
with Donaldson, the Edinburgh bookseller and publisher, 
who gave him dinners, and allowed him to look over 
his publications in proof or manuscript, which the 
young man considered amounted to being hia pro- 
fessional " reader." He was also constantly issuing odes 
and poems, whose importance he strove to magnify. In 
his exuberance, our hero fancied thiit the world was 
engrossed in speculations upon him and his doings. 
Thus a report had gone round that he was to be 
married I "In the name of everything that is upside- 
down, what could the people mean by marrying me I 
-If they had boiled me into portable soup, I should not 
have been greatly surprised. A man who has so deeply 
pondered on the wonders daily presented to us on view, 
and who has experienced so many vicissitudes of fortune 
as I have done, can easily make allowance for stranger 
things than these, but I own this matrimonial system 
exceeds my comprehension." 

His great friend often warned him never to laugh 
at himself, but without effect. Occasionally the viva- 
cious youth sparkled into an epigram ; indeed, through 
his life he fancied he had a special turn for writing such 
quips, neatly and pointedly. Here was one — ■ 

" Your wife (cries Jonea) I think is queer. 
Brings a freeb bantling every year. 
James, let me tell 70a, I have wondered. 
That yanrs prodnccd not a hnndred." 

Unintelligible as this is, it no doubt passed for 
" wit " among unlicensed jesters of the Parliament Close, 
and the gentlemen of the Soaping Club. 

Encouraged by the success of one mystification, such 
as it was, he now indulged himself in another quite 
iis unmeaning. Some verses, "Elegy on the Death of 
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an Amiable Young Lady," had not found a place in d 
miscellany then about to be published, and it occurred 
to him that it would be highly humorous to publish it 
separately, introducing it by some comic letters from 
his friends Erskine and George Dempster, also with one 
from himself, ridiculing the composition thus : " I can- 
not conclude without a eulogium upon the justice and 
propriety of that line, when, drawing to a close, he ex- 
claims wdth all the rapture and poetic fury of a Pythian 
priestess, ^I cease, I cease the empty lay/ I am 
persuaded no mortal can read this without a conscious 
heartfelt satisfaction/' *' They were sent to JVIr: 
Donaldson with the intention to be published in the 
second volume of his poems, which will appear next 
winter, but, upon being examined by some gentlemen 
of taste, they were thought to have so much merit, that 
they are here offered to the public." To carry on the 
jest, letters of criticism by Mr. George Dempster, 
Captain Erskine and Boswell Mmself were prefixed, full 
of ironical praises of such lines as, " Thou numbered her 
among the numerous dead," and " Adieu, adieu, a long^ 
a last farewell." 

These exercises, jejune as they were, exhibited at 
least the young man's overpowering longing to "appear 
in print." They furnished, too, one more of the puzzles 
connected with Bos well's character ; for we may wonder 
how the author of these aflfected productions could ever 
have become the sober, judicious author of the " Life of 
Johnson." * 

* As this early friend, Erskine, now disappears from the 
scene, I may quote here Dr. Rogers' acconnt, given in his life of 
Boswell, printed for the Grampian Club. "In 1764, Erskine 
published a drama entitled ' She's not Him, and He's not Her ; a 
Farce in Two Acts, as it is performed in the Theatre in the 
Canongate." In 1773 he issued *Town Eclogues,' a poem of 
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Towards the close of the year 17C2, we find that our 
hero had once more coDtrived to visit London. He had 
somewhat artfully persuaded his father that he intended 
prosecuting a course of legal study there ; or it might 
be that he hoped to find some means of carrying out 
his new project of entering the Guards. It is curious to- 
think of "Jamie Boswell" as a soldier, and of what we^ 
might have lost had he adopted that profession. But iu 
other ways, it would have been disastrous to one of his 
character. 

This scheme he had been ardently pressing on his 
father, and in April, 1762, he had certiunly obtained 
some promise of a commission, for we find him writing 
to Temple that he had now " pretty good hopes of 

twentj-tvro quarto pages, ioteniled 'tc expose the false taste for 
florid description which preraila io modem poetry.' From thtr 
7l8t, Erslcine in 17G3 exchanged into the 24th Regiment, in which 
he became captain. Retiring from the army, he settled at Edin- 
bn^b. There he resided after 1790 with his sister, Lady Colville, 
at PramsheDgh, near tbe Dean Bridge. He was an extraordinary 
pedestrian, and walked nearly every morning to Qneensfeny, 
aboot ten miles distant, where he breakfasted at Hall's Ian. Ho 
dispensed with attendance, and when he had tinished hia repast, 
left payment nnder a plate. He waa of a tall, portly form, and to 
the last wore gaiters and a flapped vest. Though satirical with 
bis pen, ho was genial and hnmoroas in conversation. He was an 
early admirer and occasional correspondent of the poet Burns. 
Like his brother, ' the masical Earl of KcUie,' he was a lover of 
Scottish melodies, and waa one of a party of amateurs who 
■saociated with Mr. George Thomson in designing hia ' Collection' 
of Scottish Airs.' Several soni^ from his pen, Burns, in a letter 
to Mr. Thomson, written in Jnne, IIQ'S, described aa 'pretty,' 
adding, 'His love-song is divine.' The composition so Jescribed, 
beginning 'How sweet this lone vale,' became widely popular; 
bat the opening stanza only was composed by him. His habita 
were regular, but he indnlged occasionally at cni-ds, and was 

nrtial to the game of whist. Having sustained a serious loss at 
i faronrite pastime he, in September, 1793, threw himself into 
the Forth, and perished. In a letter to Mr. Thomson, dated 
October, 1791, Burns writes that the tidings of Erskine'a death, 
had distresHd and ' scared ' him." 
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getting into the Guards, that gay scene of life of which 
I have been so long and so violently enamoured, '' He 
no doubt counted on the patronage of the Duke of York. 

He arrived in London at the beginning of November, 
1762, in the hope of finally arranging the business. He 
had a recommendation, as he tells us in his memoir, 
to the worthy Duke of Queensbury ; but fancied that 
there was a secret understanding with his father that 
his wishes were not to be gratified. At this season, a 
change is to be noted in his tastes and character. A 
more sensible and wholesome tone is discernible, with a 
greater sobriety and steadiness. His friend Temple 
allowed him, for a small rent, the use of his chambers in 
town. But he had to share these quarters with Temple's 
brother, a youth of seventeen who was looking out for 
a commission. This young fellow, "Bob,'' he at first 
welcomed as agreeable. But he soon began to find him 
iin annoyance. 

" His genius and application," he said, " consisted in 
washing his face and brushing his hat, which he will 
execute in a few hours ; " and he presently declared — 
*' I find it somewhat inconvenient to have anybody in 
chambers with me. . . I have allowed him to be too 
free with me ; and I own it hurts me when I find my 
folly bringing me into the situation of being upon an 
equality with if not below the young man." Later he 
wrote some doggerel on the youth : — 

** Bob Temple has at Sarum been, 
And aU the pretty girls has seen ; 
But he came back iu the machine 
Because he was the barber ! 

*' From Mother Bowles he pot good wine ; 
He licked his lips and called it tine ; 
But now the dog at Cliff's must dine, — 
And is not tbat the barber ? " 
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Presently he began to borrow guineas and make bimscif 
noisy and generally obnoxious, on which Mr. Boswell 
found out that he was selfish, and of a heedless disposi- 
tion. " For Bob is a pretty, genteel, lively boy ; but you 
must.make him acquire some more knowledge, else his 
stock will soon be exhausted. I find it somewhat in- 
convenient to have anybody in chambers with mo. I 
wish you had him down at Cambridge with you." He 
at last fairly turned him out. But the gcaeral sketch 
of this youth is excellent. 

Boswcll's character is full of perplexing turns : but 
one of these puzzles is to find him at this early stage, 
while on pleasure bent, seeking the acquaintance of cele- 
brated and accomplished literary men, and succeeding 
at once. There is one key, however, which opens the 
moat exclusive gates — a certain bonhomie of nature, 
which furnishes entertainment and pleases. Society in 
general is even more selfish than it is exclusive : and in 
all times we have found princes and nobles willing to 
receive pleasant good-humoured persons, who accept 
baiting and badgering with good-humour, and who are 
inclined to exhibit their character without restraint. 
Such, I fancy, was Boswell, who was much helped by 
his own "facility of manners." We find him making 
acquaintances of all kinds. He contrived to know Gold- 
smith, WUkes, Bonnell Thornton, and even Churchill ; 
he was showing a judicious hospitality in little parties, 
given at his lodgings and taverns. Before he became 
acquainted with Jolinson he appears to have been about 
four months in town, having arrived at the close of the 
year 1762, and was fairly lanc6. 

Young as he was, Boswell was afflicted with that 
malady, as it may be called, which hindered him through 
life, and which is an excuse for many failings in hift 
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character, — an overpowering depression, and sinking of 
the spirits. His friend Temple, who was in town after the 
acquaintance with Johnson had been made, was now the 
recipient of these sorrows ; and no doubt Bos well found 
a relief in imparting to him all his dismal feelings. As 
he tells him, " Retirement has always sunk my spirits ; 
and I cannot say that I ever had any uneasy sensations 
upon coming to town, although I had not been accus- 
tomed to a town for some time. AVhat is remarkable in 
my case is, that I am not fond of much society, but, 
on the contrary, choose to live a good deal by myself. 
But then, in London you can either have or want 
company, just as you please, so that you enjoy perfect 
freedom." This confession that society and dissipation 
drove the '* black dog " away, while it was chiefly in 
the *' retirement " {i.e. the stupidity) of the coimtry 
that his spirits became oppressed, ofiers a not very un- 
common reason for depression. 

He still, however, lingered on in town, in very 
purposeless fashion, but was so engrossed with its 
enjoyments that his father at last began to lose patience. 
In May we find that the young man had to write to Sir 
David Dalrymple, to intercede with his father, who 
threatened to disinherit liim. "Tell him to have 
patience with me for a year or two, and I may be 
>vhat he pleases."* This was a serious threat, and it 
brought him to his senses. A month later a sort of 
compromise was arranged, and his father decided that 
he should go over to Utrecht and study the civil law — a 
plan which he accepted, to the gratification of the judge, 
who was pleased to find in him so prudent a disposition. 
It is evident that Boswell had got rather '*out of hand," 
but was now sobered. As he wrote to Sir David — 

• Rogers' " Memoir." 
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"3Iy great object is to attain a proper conduct in 
life. How sad it will be if I turn out no better than I 
sm! Ibavo much vivacity, which leads me to dissipation 
and folly. This I think I can restrain. But I will be 
moderate, and not aim at a stiff sageness and buckram 
correctness. I must, however, own to you that I have 
at bottom a melancholy cast, which dissipation relieves 
)>y makiog me thoughtless, and therefore an easier though 
a more contemptible animal. I dread a return of this 
malady. I am always apprehensive of it" • 

But when this arrangement was made, it became 
difScult to fix the volatile James to his purpose. " I 
have had a long letter from my father," he wrote to 
Temple, "full of affection and good counsel. Honest 
man ! he is now very happy : it is amazing to think 
how much he has had at heart my pursuing the road 
of civil life ; he is anxious for fear I should fall off 
from my prudent system, and return to my dissipated, 
unsettled way of thinking ; and, in order to make bim 
easy, he insists on having my solemn promise that I 
will persist, etc. . . . My dear friend, I find that London 
must be the place where I shall pass a great part of 
my life, if I wish to pass it with satisfaction. I hope 
we shall spend many happy years there, when we are 
both settled as to views and habits of living ; in the 
meantime, let me strive to acquire steadiness and 
constant propriety of conduct, without which we can 
never enjoy what we fondly hope." But with all these 
resolutions he was still reluctant to comply with his 
fathei^s wishes, and he confided to a friend that "he 
was afnud his father would force bim to be a lawyer." 
These little compromises between actual pleasure and 
fine theoretical morality are highly characteristic of this 
* Ibid. 
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He ha«i nnlackilT fallon in with a eoontmnan of his 
own, George Dempster, a man of exmoidiiiaiT abDity, 
but who held loose opinions which he appears to hare 
learned from Hume. These he enforced with much 
scoffing. He bter shocked Dr. Johnson, who made 
the indi^o^ant declaration. '' that he had not met for a 
lon^ time with any man who had given him such general 
displeasure. He is totally confused in his principles, 
and wants to puzzle other people." Dempster succeeded 
in puzzling Boswell, and the companionship of such a 
man, assisted by Mr. Wilkes, was not long in eflFecting a 
reconversion. No one who has not studied Wilkes's life, 
or has gone through his papers, can form a conception 
what a depraved being he was, and what an ingrained, 
almost Satanic corruption infected him. Contact with 
such a person roust have been almost fatal, and, in spite 
of his naturally good impulses, it is likely that Boswell 
never recovered from the effects of the hateful influence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIHST INTEODUCTION TO JOHNSON. 
1763. 

In a pleasant unafiected passage, which bespeaks his 
thoroughly genuine nature, Boawell introduces the 
familiar incidents of his first introduction to Dr. John- 
son. " This is, to me," he says, " a memorable year ; 
for in it I had the happiness to obtain the acquaintance 
of that extraordinary man whose memoirs I am now 
writing ; an acquaintance which I shall ever esteem as 
one of the most fortunate circumstances in my life. 
Though then but two and twenty, I had for several 
years read his works with delight and instruction, and 
Lad the highest reverence for the author, which had 
grown up in my fancy into a kind of mysterious venera- 
tion, by figuring to myself a state of solemn abstraction 
in which I supposed him to live in the immense 
metropolis of London." He had been promised an in- 
troduction by both Derrick and Sheridan ; but the 
former " never found an opportunity ; " which made the 
ardent young man suspect that he was promising what 
he could not perform : while Sheridan had unluckily 
quarrelled with Johnson. In this state of things Bos- 
well had to content himself with the assistance of a 
humbler agent, the bookseller Davies, who lived in 

VOL. L E 
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Enssell Street, Covent Garden, at what is now, I 
believe, a wig-maker s shop. 

" Tom " Davies was rather a remarkable character, 
and his life offered a sort of adirentarous cast. He was 
actor, bookseller, and writer, and has left some works 
of dramatic criticism, with an indifferent but entertain- 
ing life of Garrick. He was, howeirer, peculiarly sensi- 
tive and touchy, if not quarrelsome : so much so that 
a single line in Churchill^s "Rosciad" literally drove 
him from the stage. This was to the effect that **he 
mouthed his sentences as curs mouth a bone." The 
image of that terrible bruiser sitting in the pit " near 
the spikes " with his eye upon him, agitated him witli 
such terror that he could not endure it, and he fled from 
the stage.* 

The scene is familiar, almost too familiar to be re- 
peated : but it is one of the best in his book. 

Davies, who was good-natured, had often invited the 
young man to tea, but the doctor failed to come as he 
had promised. The persevering Boswell, however, pre- 

* It is curious that so little is known of .this rather interesting 
specimen of the bookseller. *'I once," says Mr. John Taylor, 
**had an opportunity of seeing DaWes act, long after he had left 
the stage, when a benefit was given to him at Drury Lane Theatre ; 
but whether during the management of Garrick, I do not recollect, 
though I believe it was granted by him. The play was * The Way 
of the World,' and Davies was announced in the part of Fainall. 
There was a dull gravity in his acting, and his voice had a 
rumbling tone. Ho became embarrassed, and I believe died in a 
state of insolvency. His ' very pretty wife,' as Churchill calls her, 
I saw when I called on her husband. She was plain but neat in 
her attire, and in face and person exhibited the remains of beauty 
that justified the poet's panegyric. She had a meek, dejected look, 
probably resulting from the situation of her husband, and the 
recollections of better days. She had been an actress of respect- 
able but not distinguished talents, and maintained an unimpeach- 
able character through life. I regret to add, that, after all hei* 
moral and professional merits, I have heard she ended her days in 
a workhouse some years after the death of her husband." 
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sentcd himself repeatedly, and was rewarded for his 
pains. "At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when I 
was sitting in Mr. Davies's back parlour,* after having 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson un- 
expectedly came into the shop ; aud Mr. Davies, having 
perceived him through the glass-door in the room in 
which we were sitting, advancing towards us, — he 
announced his awful approach to me, somewhat in tlie 
manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he 
addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his father's 
ghost, 'Look, my Lord, it comes.' Mr. Davies 
mentioned my name, and respectfully introduced me to 
him. I was much agitated ; and recollecting his pre- 
judice against the Scotch, of which I had heard much, 
I said to Davies, 'Don't tell where I come from.' — 
'From Scotland/ cried Davies, roguishly. 'Mr. 
Johnson,' said I, ' I do indeed come from Scotland, but 
I cannot help it.' But however that might be, this 
speech was somewhat unlucky ; for with that quickness 
of wit for which he was so remarkable, he seized the 
expression ' come from Scotland,' which I used in the 
sense of being of that country ; and, as if I had said 
that I had come away from it, or left it, retorted, ' That, 
Sir, I find, is what a very great many of your countrj-- 
men cannot help.' This stroke stunned me a good 
deal ; and when we had sat down, I felt myself not a 
little embarrassed, and apprehensive of what might 
•come next. He then addressed himself to Davies : 
' What do you think of Garrick ? He has refused me 
sm order for the play for Miss Williams.' Eager to 

■ " No. 8," Hays Boswell nnafFectedly, " the veiy place where I 
waa fortunate cnongb to be introduced to the illastriotiB subject of 
thia work. ... I never paas it without feeling reverence and 
regret." It was then just opposite to "Tom's Coffee House," later 
■the "Caledonian Coffee House." 
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take any opening to get into conversation with him, I 
ventured to say, *0, Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick 
would grudge such a trifle to you/ *Sir/ said he, 
with a stem look, * I have known David Garrick longer 
than you have done : and I know no right you have to 
talk to me on the subject/ Perhaps I deserved this 
check ; for it was rather presumptuous in me, an entire 
stranger, to express any doubt of the justice of his 
animadversion upon his old acquaintance and pupil. I 
now felt myself much mortified, and began to think 
that the hope which I had long indulged of obtaining 
his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not 
my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolu- 
tion uncommonly persevering, so rough a reception 
might have deterred me for ever from making any 
further attempts. Fortunately, however, I remained 
upon the field not wholly discomfited; and was soon, 
rewarded by hearing some of his conversation. 

" Davies followed me to the door ; and when I com- 
plained to him a little of the hard blows which the great 
man had given me, he kindly took upon him to console 
me by saying, 'Don't be uneasy. I can see he likes 
you very well.'" 

By this pleasingly described scene we can discover 
that the young man had made an impression. The 
great man could not but have been flattered at the awe 
which he inspired, and must have been pleased at his- 
own smart saying. Murphy used to describe the scene 
with much humour to friends, giving particularly an 
imitation of the *' knock down" retort as to the cominor 
from Scotland.* 

* Mr. Murphy always described the meetiDg as though he him- 
self had witnessed it. '* Upon another occasion,'' he says, '* this 
writer went with him (Johnson) into the shop of Davies the book- 
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After about a week's Interval he ventured to call oo 
I the doctor, and was well received ; and, again, we are 
' struck with the pleasant readiness of the young visitor, 
and his knowledge of human nature^as when he re- 
peated to the doctor Blair's flattering speech of him 
about the giant being in his den. The giant pressed 
L him to stay, when he rose to go, shaking him cordially 
I by the hand, and also promised to spend an evening at 
I his lodgings. It is evident he was pleased with the 
I natund frankness of liis visitor, for the latter says that, 
I in looking back, he was astonished at his own freedom 
Land at the "indulgence" with which the doctor received 
lit BosweU, cither from dissipation or carelessness, now 
Fallowed three weeks to elapse without seeing him. 
When he waited on him, " He again shook mc by the 
hand at parting, and asked me why I did not come 
foftener to him. Trusting that I was now in his good 
graces, I answered that he had not given me much 
I encouragement, and reminded him of the check I had 
freceived from him at om- first interview. ' Poh, poh ! ' 

Uiivies camo viinning to hira, almost out oE breath, with 

joy: 'The Scots gentleman is come, sir; hin principal wish is to 

lee yon ; lie is now iii the back parlour.' ' Well, well, I'll see the 

ruDtlenian,' said Jobuson. He walked towards the room. Idr. 

roll was the person. The writer followed with no small 

wity." He then quotas Boswell's saying of coming from Scot- 

md, as though it began tlie convernntion. lioswell, who had read 

RthiH pusnge, disputes its accui-atry. Mr. Hurphy's memory, be 

Keontended, "at the end of near thirty years lia« ondoubtedly dectjived 

fliiin, lind ho sopposes himself to have been present at a eceno 

which ho has pi-obabiy beard inaocuml«ly deBt^ribcd by others. In 

liny note Uken on the very day. in which I am confident I marked 

V«veiTthing that passed, no mention is made of this gentleman ; 

■and I am sore tliat 1 should not have omitted one so well known 

ltd the literary world." It will l>o noted, however, that BosweU 

|2iimst)lf cannot recuUeet whether Mui-phy was present or not, but 

only appeals to his note. It may have been that Murphy merely 

B-wiabed to have a peep at the enthusiastic IScots gentleman, and 

■ii&viDg satidfied hia curiosity, went an-ay. 
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said he, with a complacent smile, * never mind these 
things. Come to me as often as you can. I shall be 
glad to see you.' " Then followed meetings at eating- 
houses, where there was " a mode of dining, or rather 
of being fed," as Boswell puts it in his lively fashion, at 
various taverns and at the Mitre. The doctor was, 
indeed, so pleased with him, that he called out, '* Give 
me your hand ; I have taken a liking to you." It is 
amusing to find that our hero made no confession of his 
lapse into Catholic opinions — a point on which he is 
silent all through his work. Then followed more meet- 
ings at taverns and at BoswelFs lodgings, from which 
it is clear the doctor found entertainment in the com- 
pany of his new friend. One night, or morning rather, 
they met near Temple Bar about one in the morning, 
and the young man proposed that they should visit the 
Mitre. " Sir," said his friend, ** it is too late ; theij 
won't let us in. But Til go with you another night 
with all my heart." 

Boswell wrote accounts of these meetings to his 
friend Temple, adding small particulars which are not 
found in his printed journal, such as the following : — 
**We sat (on July 14th) till between two and three. 
He took me cordially by the hand and said, ' My dear 
Boswell, I love you VQvy much.' Now, Temple, can 
I help indulging vanity ? " * The image of Johnson, as- 

* Commentators on Boswell's " Johnson " may compare the 
report in the text with that given in the letters. Thus, to Temple : 
** Mr. Johnson was in vast good hnmour, and we had mach conver- 
sation. I mentioned Fresnoy to him, but he advised me not io 
follow a plan, and he declared that he himself never followed one- 
above two days. He advised me to read just as inclination 
prompted me, which alone, he said, would do me any good ; for 
I had better go into company than read a set task. Let us study 
ever so much, we must still be ignorant of a good deal. Therefore 
the question is, what parts of science do we want to know ? Ho- 
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it is shown to us at this time, is that of some reverend 
sage or mentor, and this idea BosweU's description sug- 
gests. But Johnson was then only fifty-four. This 
shows the alteration of current ideas in our day, when 
the standard of age has been completely lowered. No 
man is now held to be old until he is past seventy. 
As he said, " I love the young dogs of this age ; they 
have more wit and conversation than we had." 

Setting apart certain follies and a little exuberance, 
it must be said there is much sense and cleverness, and 
much to admire, in BosweU's successful entrance into 
London life. Here was a raw youth from Scotland — 
shy, unformed, and knowing few, save a dissipated class 
of his own coimtrymen. He arrives in 1762, when but 
twenty-two years old. And we find that, in little more 
than two months from his introduction to Johnson, he 
had converted the rather sturdy sage into a friend for 
life. As we read these conversations, we cannot but 
Ijc struck by the winning, modest, and entertaining 
character of his topics — his pleasant suggestions and 
comments, and do not wonder that he gained upon his 
hearer. 

To his friend Sir D. Dalryrapic, BoswcU imparted 
bis satisfaction at having made this new acquaintance, 
nod the comfort and profit it brought him. Following 
what was always an affectionate instinct in his character, 
he took care to show to Johnson some handsome expres- 
sions of praise and compliment which Sir David had 

ttaiil, too, tbat idlenefiB was a distemper which I oaght to combat 
agaioat, and that I ahoald prescribe to mjself five hours a day, and 
it) these honrs gratify whatever literary desires may spriog np. 
He is to give me his advice as to what books I should take with 
toe from Eoglaod. I told him that the 'Rambler' shall accom- 
pany me rooud Europe, and so be a Rambler indeed : be gave me 
a smile of complacency." 
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written, and thus amiably laid the foundation of that 
warm regard which Johnson always entertained for the 
later Lord Hailes. To the same friend Boswell wrote, 
" I thank God that I have got acquainted with Mr. 
Johnson. He has done me infinite service. He has 
assisted me to obtain peace of mind ; he has assisted me 
to become a rational Christian. I hope I shall ever re- 
main so. . . . He advises me when abroad to go to places 
where there is most to be seen and learnt. He is not 
very fond of the notion of spending a whole winter in 
a Dutch town. He thinks I may do much more by 
private study than by attending lectures. He would 
have me to perambulate (a word in his own style) Spain. 
He says a man might see a good deal by visiting their 
inland towns and universities. He also advises me to 
visit the northern kingdoms, where more that is new is 
to be seen than in France and Italy, but he is not 
against my seeing these warmer regions." It is easy 
to see what Boswell's object was in thus ingeniously 
repeating this advice to travel, instead of to study. 

It is likely that Boswell's religious opinions, which 
had been much shaken, were brought back to ortho- 
doxy by his conversations with the doctor. Sir David, 
who seems to have been his true friend, had been 
disturbed as to his orthodoxy, but the young man 
was able to reassure him: "My scepticism was not 
owing to thinking wrong, but to not thinking at all. 
It is a matter of great moment to keep a sense of re- 
ligion constantly impressed upon our minds. If that 
divine guest does not occupy part of the space, vain 
intruders will ; and when once they have got in, it is 
difficult to get them out again." 

During the ten weeks of this agreeable intercourse, 
the new friends met some sixteen times ; and it must 
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be said that tbe period thus described is a pleasant one, 
and abounds in gay conversation, and even wit Boa- 
well exerted himself much to amuse the doctor, making 
up parties of his own countrjTuen and others for his 
entertainment.* 

At last he could no longer protract liia departui-e, 
r and bad to seriously prepare for his voyage. Bnt he 
I was sunt in dejection, " I must own to you, my dear 
friend," he wrote to Temple, "that I feel a good deal of 
uneasiness at the thought of quitting a place where my 
affections are centred, for there I enjoy most happiness ; 
however, I am determined to go next week. I hope 
I shall not be feeble-minded, hut pluck up manly reso- 
lution, and consider that I am leaving Loudon in order 
' to see the world, store my mind with more ideas, eatab- 
a proper character, and then return to the metropolis 
much happier, and more qualified for a solid relish of its 
advantages." And again : " 1 have now fixed to-morrow 
af'nnight, Friday, the 5th of August, for the day of my 
departure ; and on Saturday, the Gth, I shall be upon 
the Channel. Alas, my friend ! let me disclose my 
weakness to you. My departure fills me with a kind of 
gloom that quite overshadows my mind. I could almost 
weep to think of leaving dear London and the calm 
retirement of the Inner Temple. I am now launching 
into the wide world, and am to be long at a distance 
fn»m my dear Temple, whose kind and amiable counsel 

• One of these nortlieins was a Dr. Ogilvie, wlio had written 
an enormona epic, and who boasted of his intimauy with Gray 
at Cambridge. The poet, however, Intar assured Temple that he 
knew no aach person. It turned out that O^ilvie had met a Mr. 
Utay at a Cambridge inn, and had assumed he was the poet, 
whereas he was only the local apothet:ary ! This good story does 
not fignre in the " Jjife.'* (" Letters to Temple." p. 28. Some- 
what spitefnlly he writes, "I humbled poor 'Gilvio finely with 
tailing him of Gray the apothecary.") 
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n^ver failed to soothe my dejected mind. You may see 
I am somewhat melancholy; pray comfort me. This 
is very effeminate and very young, but I cannot help it. 
My time is fixed, and I will go ; I have taken my resolu- 
tion, and you shall see that I can keep to it. I enclose 
you a friendly dissertation, which you may read at your 
leisure ; it will show how much stronger my mind was 
last night only. I am just going to meet Mr. Johnson 
at the Turk's Head." 

This was very natural and affectionate, but the 
sending *' a friendly dissertation " was a curious idea. 

The 3rd of August, when he was still in deep dejec- 
tion, was fixed for his departure. ** To-morrow morning, 
at five o'clock, I set out upon my travels. I have been 
a great deal with Mr. Johnson of late, and (would you 
believe it?) his friendship for me is so great that he 
insists on seeing me sail, and has actually taken a place 
in the coach to accompany me to Harwicli. 

*' I am quite hurried and confused to-night ; however, 
I shall go with rational and agreeable views of improve- 
ment, and hope to return much better than when I went 
away." 

The journey to Harwich is quite dramatic. " On 
Friday, August 5, we set out early in the morning in 
the Harwich stage-coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman, 
and a young Dutchman, seemed the most inclined 
among us to conversation. At the inn where we dined, 
the gentlewoman said that she had done her best to 
educate her children ; and, particularly, that she had 
never suffered them to be a moment idle. Johnson. 
' I wish. Madam, you would educate me too ; for I have 
been an idle fellow all my life.' ' I am sure. Sir, (said 
she), you have not been idle.' Johnson. * Nay, Madam, 
it is very true ; and that gentleman there, (pointing to 
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me,) has been idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. His 
father sent him to Glasgow, where he continued to be 
idle. He then came to London, where ho has been 
very idle ; and now he is going to Utrecht, where he 
will be as idle as ever.' 1 asked him privately how he 
coald expose me so. Johnson. ' Poh, poh ! (said he) 
they knew nothing about you, and will think of it no 
more.' In the afternoon the gentlewoman talked 
violently against the Roman Catholicks, and of the 
horrors of the Inquisition. To the utter astonishment 
of all the passengers but myself, who knew that he 
could talk upon any side of a question, he defended the 
Inquisition. . . . Though by no means niggai'dly, his 
attention to what was generally right was so minute, 
that, having observed at one of the stages that I osten- 
tatiously gave a shilling to the coachman, when the 
custom was for each passenger to give only sixpence, 
he took me aside and scolded me, saying that what 
1 had done would make the coachman dissatisfied with 
all the rest of the passengers, who gave him no more 
than his due. This was a just reprimand." 

They stopped for the night at Colchester, a town for 
which Johnson had a veneration, owing to its having 
stood a siege for Charles I. Here they had an agreeable 
supper, with much pleasant talk. " He ilattered me with 
some hopes that he would, in the course of the following 
summer, come over to Holland, and accompany me in 
a tour through the Netherlands. I teased him with 
fanciful apprehensions of unhappiness. A moth having 
fluttered round the candle, and burnt itself, he laid hold 
of this little incident to admonish rae ; saying, with a sly 
look, and in a solemn but a quiet tone, ' That creature 
was its own tormentor, and I believe its name was 

BOSWELL.' 
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" Next day we got to Harwich, to dinner ; and my 
passage in the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys being secured, 
iind my baggage put on board, we dined at our inn by 
ourselves. 

"We went and looked at the church, and having 
got into it, and walked up to the altar, Johnson, whose 
piety was constant and fervent, sent me to my knees, 
saying, *Now that you are going to leave your native 
country, recommend yourself to the protection of your 
Creator and Redeemer.' " 

AU this portion of the narrative is picturesque, and 
€ven captivating ; the style is limpid and unaflFected. 
The closing passage and their farewell show an affec- 
tionate heart, as well as artistic feeling. " My reverend 
friend walked down with me to the beach, where we 
•embraced, and parted with tenderness, and engaged to 
correspond by letters. I said, * I hope. Sir, you will not 
forget me in my absence.' Johnson. ' Nay, sir, it is 
more likely you should forget me than that I should 
forget you.' As the vessel put out to sea, I kept my 
eye upon him for a considerable time, while he remained 
rolling his majestic fran^e in his usual manner ; and at 
last I perceived him walk back into the town, and 
he disappeared." All BoswelFs letters he kept, and he 
delivered them back, sealed up in bundles, not long 
before his death. In these Boswell would have found 
useful materials for that account of his travels which he 
iit one time meditated ; but they appeared to have been 
destroyed with other papers at his death, by his incurious 
family. From his great friend, in spite of the assur- 
iince that he would not forget him, he seems to have 
received but two or three letters in all during his long 
absence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRATEU ON THE CONTINENT — LETTERS TO WILKES. 
1763-4. 

Not a few British youths were, at this period, sent to 
Holland for their education. Wilkes, Charles Townshend , 
and some others had studied at Leyden some twenty 
years before. Boswell brought with him a letter of intro- 
duction from Sir David Dalrymple to Count Nassau, in 
which he was described as " a young man of family and 
merit ; " his father introduced him to the celebrated 
Gronovius of Leyden, whom he had known in the days 
of his youth ; and there were other relations " of the 
first fashion " who would welcome him cordially to the 
Hague. His allowance was to be JE60 a quarter, which 
seems handsome enough for a youth at a college. 

At Utrecht it seemed likely that the student would 
justify Johnson's prophecy in the coach, of idleness. 
It would seem as though the ingenious youth had come 
to the University to find excuses for travelling. We 
hare only a few notes as to his stay in the Dutch 
country. In his journal we find various anecdotes, which 
he set down. " Boswell showed some of his verses to 
a German professor, who understood English. The 
professor was highly pleased with them. When he laid 
them down Boswell said, ' I wrote some of them last 
night.' ' Ah,' said the professor, ' I did not know they 
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fliifcl ^3e*2i j'jiirs. sr^ ir I 5i»:cjl Lire praised them 
mart, ELiTTi>r m.nri* la -iiTiirsjQ to Levden. he was 
wrnrrrT'jti to n;iir-t i stt^lt 5c«ii*ci: ai the expense of 
;l iiHUiL Tie Hjn. •.Ilizi*;* G-iricfQ said to him with 
ji5i*!tiei *ir[&i»:!lJ^J. in oritur •;• rsocCTe a compliment^ 
"" Mr. BoBWiiL I '^^JOJi Tfr' Tn'rjj i^^xa* and see you for 
;& 'Li J x: UTK»:au. zxLZ I im ifnid I should tire you/' 
^ Sir.^ rf Diifiil BosTPHiL ^ I 'I-rfV Ttc-a to tire me for one 



Ix :iirf 5aaK rowo. ** ae yc:: up at the Golden Ball, 
aa>i vl!^ fi.-Ti Ek.^ sae oiKau pact>arj. which, as in all 
t2ff iiZi> rr H.^lIoj^L i> a z^abtij: roonL As he was eating 
a ^ec^^r r-h ciT srporr. zhnc*^ ^nz^red three roaring West 
I&i^ns f ixi^wrd o^T a lar^ •i>z. Ther made a deal of 
nhlr itc-ise. Tbe wjiicr th-.Htiia it inoambent upon him 
to make an apcJogy 5.^ thieir r>agfiness^ * Sir/ said he, 
"they are very goo^i-narxired gentlemen.' *Yes, yes/ 
said Boewell, • I see thev are verv sood-natured gentle- 
men. and. in my opinion, sir* the dog seems to be as 
cood-natured as anv of the three/"" 

He appears to have known Sir Joseph Yorke, the 
EngUsh minister at the Hague, for he describes him its 
being *'so anxious lest people should forget that he 
was an ambassador, that he held his head as high and 
spoke as little as possible. As in the infancy of paint- 
ing it was found necessary to write below a pictuiv, 
* This is a cow/ or ' This is a horse/ so from the mouth 
of Sir Joe cometh a label with these words, ' I am 
an ambassador/'' This wiis lively for a young man. 
But here he made acquaintance with a clever young 
Dutch lady, ^lademoiselle de Zuyl, for whom he con- 
ceived a gin tide jxt:$sion, and, later, was engaged to 
marry. This young lady seems to have had extra- 
ordinary cleverness and smartness in conversation ; and 
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her lover said of her, " She was too vivacious, and 
crowded her hon mots in conversation, so that ooe had 
not time to examine them one by one, and sec their 
beauties. He said she used to make people run through 
the Vatican, where you glance over a number of fine 
pictures, but have not time to look at and relish any." * 

"We have other glimpses of the student. At the 
Hague he found one of bis relations, M. Sommeladyck, 
who held high office in the republic, and who received 
him with all the aflFection of kindred. "As worthy 
a man as lives," says Boswell. " He has honoured me 
with his correspondence for twenty years." When 
leaving this city, he tells us, " Andrew Stuart, Naime, 
Colonel Scott, and Boswell went in a coach to Rotterdam. 
The Dutch coachman was so heavy a blockhead that 
Andrew Stuart took the reius from him and drove. 
A mole, somehow or other, was seen upon the road. 
' Well,' said Boswell, ' when Mr. Andrew Stuart drove 
a Dutch coach, he drove so hard that the very moles 
came above ground to look at him.' " 

At Utrecht he was pleased to hear from Mr. Brown, 
minister of the English Church, some praise of his 
father, this gentleman declaring that " he was one of 
the great heams that support society." This clergy- 
man's happy image of celestial enjoyment will be 

* It was Mademoiselle de Zayl that told Boswell the capital 
Btory, ^ven in "the Life," of the German baron: "j'apprens 
d'etre vif ." " A dull German baron had got amongst the English at 
Geneva, and, being hlghlypleased with their spirit, wanted to imitate 
them. One day an Englishman came in to tho baron's room, and 
found him jnmping with all his might upon the chairs and down 
again, so that he was all in a sweat. * Mon Dieu ! Monsienr le 
barou,' dit-il, ' qae fait«s-voaB P ' (* Good Ood ! baron,' said he, 
' what are yon abont ? ') ' Monsienr,' replied the baron, wiping 
down his temples with a handkerchief, ' j'apprens d'etre vif ('I am 
learning to be lively ')," We may compare this loose version with 
its later artietio Bhape. 
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remembered by readers of Boswell : it made a deep 
impression on the author himself, and was repeated 
by him to the sage. He noted also this : " The Dutch 
bourgeois generally wear coats and wigs of prodigious 
size, by no means made to fit them ; but by way of 
so much cloth and so much hair, Boswell said, *Les 
HoUandois portent des habits et des peruques comme 
des Hardes.' " 

Utrecht is a charming old town, and the traveller 
takes away with him the most pleasing memories of its 
noble canal ; and the view of the cathedral tower bereft 
of its nave, the bright red houses and umbrageous 
streets. Our student, however, soon tired of it ; and, 
almost before he had completed a term, was, as we shall 
see, travelling about the country. His father had 
designed that he should spend two years of study at the 
University. He must have been confounded to learn 
that his son was touring it over Europe. '' A pity,"^ 
as Johnson was to say of him later, " Boswell has 
not hotter bottom." 

AVe find him presently at Berlin, where he was 
entertained by his countryman. Sir Andrew Mitchell. 
From Berlin he wrote to his father, announcing his 
plans for an extended tour, and begging for funds to 
enable him to visit Switzerland and Italy. Until an 
answer arrived, he amused himself by an excursion to 
Hanover and Brunswick. On his return, at the end of 
August, he found a severe letter, refusing the sanction 
and requiring his return to Utrecht. A short visit to 
Paris only would be allowed. He then wrote to the 
ambassador, who was away at Spa, to ask his inter- 
cession ; and a most characteristic appeal it is. 

''Your departure is a good deal unlucky for mc, 
not only as it deprives me of conversation which gave 
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me ancommon pleasure, and iovariably accustomed me 
to rational thiaking and honourable sentiment, but 
Ijccause I now particularly stand in need of your pru- 
dent and kind counsel witb respect to my travels. 
I have had another letter from ray father, in which he 
continues of opinion that travelling is of very little use, 
and may do a great deal of harm. I shall not repeat 
what I have formerly said of my father's particular 
character; I say particitlar, for rarely will you find 
a man of so excellent a frame of body, and so noble 
a mind as to have passed through life with uniform 
propriety of conduct. For my own part, I own that 
I am not such a {avourite of nature. Think not that 
I intend to plead machiiiery, and escape from the cen- 
sure due to the faults which I have committed. I only 
would have you consider that judgment is a natural 
gift as well as im^ination, and force of raind is in 
.1 great measure independent of onr endeavoiuB : think 
of me as I am, and prouounce accordingly. 

*' I esteem and love my father, and I am determined 
to do what is in my power to make him easy and happy ; 
but you will allow that I may endeavour to make him 
happy and at the same time not be too hard upon 
myself. I must use you so much with the freedom of 
a friend as to tell you that, with the vivacity which 
you allowed me, I have a melancholy disposition. To 
escape fix)m the gloom of dark speculation, I have made 
excursions into the fields of amusement, perhaps of folly. 
I have found that amusement and folly are beneath me, 
and that without some laudable pursuit my life must be 
insipid and wearisome. I therefore took the resolution 
of leaving London, and settled myself for the winter at 
Utrecht, where I recovered my inclination for study and 
rational thinking. I then laid my account witli travel- 
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ling for a couple of years, but I found my father s views 
to be entirely different. You saw the letter which 
I wrote him from this, and I flatter myself that you 
approved of it* I cannot expect his answer for some 
weeks ; in the meantime he tells me that he would not 
oppose my passing another winter at Utrecht, so that 
he does not grudge the time which I ask. As for the* 
money, I should think for one year a little extraordinary 
expense is not thrown away, when it is also to be con- 
sidered that what I ' spend now I shall not have some 
years hence. My father seems much against my going 
to Italy, but gives me leave to go from there and pass 
some months in Paris. I own that the words of the 
apostle Paul, ' I must see Eome,' are strongly borne in 
upon my mind ; it w^ould give me infinite pleasure ; it 
Would give me talk for a lifetime, and I should go home 
to Auchinleck with serene contentment. I am no liber- 
tine, and have a moral certainty of suffering no harm in 
Italy ; I can also assure you that I shall be as moderate 
as possible in my expenses. I do not intend to travel as 
Mi Lord Anylois, but merely as a scholar and a man 
of elegant curiosity, and I am told that in that character 
I may live in Italy very reasonably. I obviate your 
objection of my being obliged to live like others, by 
assuring you that I have none of that second-rate am- 
bition which actuates most young men of fortune upon 
their travels. After passing four months on classic 
ground, I would come through France, and go home, as 
I said to my father, nti conviva satur, 

'^ Now, sir, tell me fairly if I am unreasonable. 
Upon my honour, I cannot think that I am. I give you 
word that my father's inclinations shall be as inviolable 
laws to his son ; but don't you think that I may just 
remonstrate before I consider an act as passed ? Don't 
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you think that, rather than go home coutraly to what 
I much desire, aud caanot help thinking very proper, — 
don't jou think it worth while to humour me so far as 
to allow me my year aud a reasonable sum, after which 
I return clear and contented, without any pretence for 
my stormy disposition to munnur at ? I would beg, sir, 
that you would write to my father your opinion as to 
this matter, and put it in the light you think it deserves. 
In the meantime I can see little advantage to be ha<:l at 
Berlin. I shall, however, remain here a fortnight, after 
which I intend passing by l^Iannheim, and one or two 
more of the German Courts, to Geneva ; I am then at 
the point from which I may cither steer to Italy or to 
France. I shall see Voltaire. I shall also see Switzer- 
land and Rousseau ; these two men are to mo greater 
objects than most statues or pictures. I take this 
opportunity to assure the loved and respected friend of 
my father that I am serenely happy at having obtained 
his acquaintance. I would hope that I shall not be 
found unworthy of his regard, and I wish very .honestly 
for an opportunity of showing my real esteem for such 
a character as I could tlraw to any one else but to 
himself" 

His father, perhaps because he found it useless to 
j-esist, gave consent to the Italian tour ; on which the 
young man wrote rather pertly in answer to whole- 
some advice sent him by the ambassador : " I forgive 
j-ou this, for I say just the same to young people 
when I advise. To enter into detail of the little cir- 
cumstances which compose the felicity of another, is 
what a man of any genius can hardly submit to. We 
therefore give a good, wholesome, general counsel ; and 
he who consults us thinks a little, and then endeavours 
to take his own way as well as he can. I have, how- 
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ever, the happiness to inform you that my father has 
consented that I shall go to Italy. Upon my soul, I 
am grateful to the most worthy of men : it will be hard 
if we are not well together, for I love him with the 
strongest affection. If I find that I cannot succeed in 
my own plans in such a way as to convince my father 
that I am in the right, I shall do my utmost to fulfil 
the plan, beyond which he cannot think to look. You 
may suppose what my ideas are, for they are of your 
old acquaintances. One thing I am sure of, and by the 
undisguised honour of a man of probity I swear, shall 
chiefly influence me — a regard to the happiness of him 
to whom I owe so much. Believe me I have a soul^ 
Then, asking his interest for Temple's brother — he was 
writing from Geneva on Christmas Day, 1764 — he 
addresses Mr. Mitchell in this odd style : " You are 
the only man in Britain, except ony Sovereign^ whom 
I would ask a favour of, I have written to Ladv 
Northumberland ; but I confess I have little confidence 
in her. ... If you can aid me, you will most truly 
oblige a worthy fellow ; for such I am. I know you 
to be a man of the most perfect honour," etc. 

He accordingly set off on his "grand tour," and 
travelled in company with his " honoured friend," Kirl 
Marischal, an exiled Jacobite, then in service of the 
King of Prussia. On arriving at a famous German 
town, the traveller was seized with a fit of enthusiasm, 
and wrote a rather hysterical letter to his great friend 
at home. 

" To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

" My ever dear and much-respected Sir, — You 
know my solemn enthusiasm of mind. You love me 
for it, and I respect myself for it, because in so far I 
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resemble Mr. Johnson. You will be agreeably surprised, 
when you learn the reason of my writing this letter. I 
am at Wittemberg in Saxony. I am in the old church 
where the Reformation was first preached, and where 
some of the reformers lie interred. I cannot resist the 
serious pleasure of writing to Mr. Johnson from the 
tomb of Melancthon. My paper rests upon the grave- 
stone of that great and good man, who was undoubtedly 
the worthiest of all the reformers. He wished to reform 
abuses which had been introduced into the Church ; but 
had no private resentment to gratify. So mild was he, 
that when his aged mother consulted him with anxiety 
on the perplexing disputes of the times, he advised her 
* to keep to the old religion.' At this tomb, then, my 
ever dear and respected friend ! I vow to thee an eternal 
attachment. It shall be my study to do what I can to 
render your life happy : and if you die before me, I 
shall endeavour to do honour to your memory; and, 
elevated by the remembrance of you, persist in noble 
piety. May God, the father of all beings, ever bless 
you ! and may you continue to love — Your most 
affectionate friend, and devoted servant, James Boswell. 

"Sunday, Sept. 30, 1764." 

On his travels he showed a pleasant liveliness, and 
wit even, that must have recommended him very 
agreeably to his hosts. Some of his speeches are 
piquant enough. Thus, "at the court of Saxe-Gotha 
there were two ladies of honour, Mesdemoiselles de 
Rickslepen, sisters, very pretty, but very little. Boswell 
said to a baron of the court, 'Monsieur, il faut les 
prendre comme des alouettes, par la demi-douzaine.' " 
And again, ** at Charlottenburg, while the entertainments 
were there on account of the betrothing of the Princess 
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gratiating himself with others. He also told him of 
his plans : how he intended visiting Rousseau, whom 
Voltaire contemptuously spoke of as *' ce garjon." He 
announced to him that he and his great friend intended 
making an excursion to the Hebrides, on which the 
philosopher said, ** You do not require me to go with 
you ? " to which the young man replied in the negative. 
"Then I am very well content that you should go." 
Boswell did not perceive the sarcastic tone of this 
speech, which seemed to imply that these trivial plans 
had no concern with him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INTIMACY WITH WILKES. 
1765. 

When our traveller arrived at Naples, he became exceed- 
ingly intimate with a personage whose proceedings were 
attracting the attention of Europe — the celebrated Mr. 
Wilkes. This extraordinary man had been expelled 
from Parliament, outlawed, put under a ban, and was 
even more notorious as having printed the most shame- 
less and shameful book ever written by an Englishman. 
The thoughtless Boswell met this profligate in Eome, no 
doubt owing his introduction to Churchill, and seems 
to have entered into strict alliance with him. At the 
same time, it was difficult to resist the attraction of 
Wilkes's good nature, perpetual good humour, and gaiete 
de coeur. Boswell's strange freedom and awkward can- 
dour he put up with ; and through his whole life he seems 
to have retained a genuine regard for his volatile admirer. 
At Rome, too, Mr. Boswell made his way with his 
usual success, though, as usual, he encountered some 
rude rebuffs. Mr. Lumisden, his countryman, made a 
smart speech at his expense. " Boswell had a travel- 
ling box in which he carried his hats and his papers. 
He was saying one day, * What connection, now, have 
they together ? * Replied Mr. Lumisden, * They have 
both a connection with your head.* " 
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When Wilkes left, Boswell entered on a correspond- 
ence with him, which he continued in his own free, 
amusing fashion, exhibiting his changes of humour and 
impulsiveness in a very natural way. Sometimes, as it 
will be seen later, he was so carried away by his ardour 
as to speak bluntly, and even coarsely, of bis friend's 
political opinions. When no answer reached him— for 
Wilkes was notoriously careless in answering letters — 
Boswell would take the aljirm, and become rather abject 
in his apologies. At other times he had a knack of 
making awkward allusions to painful passages in Wilkes's 
career. But the equanimity of Wilkes was always 
unruffled.* 

As Boswell's letters to him have never been pub- 
lished, they are here given at length, and I am sui-o 
will be found an entertainment by the reader. 

Of their intimacy at Naples, the only record is a few 
little hastily scribbled scraps, which show that the 
young man was eager to convert his friend. " Will you 
allow me to come down to you a moment, Hero of 
Liberty ? Cromwell became a tyrant : are you be- 
coming a Grand Sultan?" And again: "... Might 
we not have an interview, and continue the conversation 
on the immateriality of the soul which you had with 
my countryman Baxter, many years ago, at Brussels ? 

" It will be shown further on, how Boswel), without int«nding 
malice, could not resist a good stroke at the expense of his 
friend. He once uttered an admirable mot, for which we nay be 
inclined to address him hs Johnson did another : " Sny no more, sir ; 
rest joor reputation on this." The conversation had been about 
Wilkes and his ugliness, and his being a notorious inGdel : " Bos- 
well said he was partial as to one article : for he had too much 
interest to deny the resurrection of the body." Very profane, 
but still witty, waa Wilkes's speech on this subject : " For my own 
share, I wonld no more valne being raised with the same body, 
than being raised in the same coat, waistcoat, and breeches" 
C BoBwelliaaa "). 
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To men of philosophical minds there are surely moments 
in which . they set aside their nation. John Wilkes, 
the Whig world despises this sentiment ; John Wilkes, 
the gay profligate, would laugh at it ; but John Wilkes, 
the philosopher, will feel it, and will love it." 

"You have.no objection to sitting up a little late. 
Perhaps you may come to me to-night, I hope, at any 
rate, you will come with me to-morrow. I have two 
favours to beg of you : one that your letters may be 
signed ' John Wilkes ; ' and the other, that they may be 
sealed in such a manner that I may not tear a word on 
opening them. My address is now ^ Locanda di Carlo , 
Firenze.' Write soon." 

When' he arrived at Rome, we find an entertaining 
series of letters from Boswell to his friend, which I shall 
now place before the reader. 

Mr. Boswell to Wilkes. 

"Rome, April 22, 1765. 

"Dear Sir, — ^Tho many pleasant hours which we 
past together ut Naples shall never be lost. The re- 
membrance of them shall inspiiit this gloomy mind 
while I live. Even your compliments were excellent, 
and had full efiect. You told me I was the most liberal 
man you had ever met with, a citizen of the world, free 
from the prejudices of any country, who would be liked 
in France as much as in Britain. You called me ' my 
Old Lord of Scotland,' and you said I looked as if I had 
a thousand men at my back. Had it been your chicfest 
interest to make Boswell satisfied with himself, you 
could not have done it better. But I set a higher value 
on your parting words, which you pronounced with such 
a tone that I almost believed you. I sliall never forget 
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your civility to me. You are engraven in my heart. 
Was you really in earnest ? 

" I wish much to hear how you live now you are: 
got into the stately Castle, which we surveyed with so 
great attention. Yours is, indeed, a nohile exilium. 
I am afraid the punishment which you suffer for your 
evil deeds will hardly, deter others from doing the like. 
You may think as you please, but I have no small pride 
in being able to write to you with this gay good humour, 
for I do in my conscience believe you to be an enemy to- 
the true old British Constitution, and to the order and 
happiness of society. 

" That is to say, I believe you to be a very Whig 
and a very libertine. But philosophy can analyze 
human nature, and from every man of parts can extract 
a certain quantity of good. Dare I affirm that I havo 
found cheerfulness, knowledge, wit, and generosity, even 
in Mr. Wilkes ? I suppose few crucibles are so happily 
constructed as mine, and I imagine that I have a par- 
ticular talent for finding the gold in Honour's compo- 
sition. Certain it is that the process must be performed 
very delicately. Some days ago nothing would serve 
me but to write to you an Heroic Epistle ; and thus 
I began — 

" To thee, Gay Wilkes, tlio' still as gay 
As when Dan Armstrong wrote his ' German Day,' 
Another Scot now sends his English Whig, 
Spite of the Whiggish broils which mark our times, 
Spite of the rnde North Briton's factious rage, 
And all th' abuse of thy impah'ng page. 

** /;i magnis voluisse sat est. In the Italian Gazettes 
they have thought proper to give you the epithet of 
// Bnito Inglese. Bruto, in Italian, may signify either 
* Brutus ' or ' ugly/ and you must know it is disputed 
between your friends and your enemies whether the 
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epithet ought to be translated * the English Brutus ' or 
' the Ugly Englishman/ Much may be said on both 
sides. Let Mademoiselle Corradini determine. 

'* You are no doubt very busy preparing your ex- 
pected works at your hours of leisure. I hope you 
think of your friends, alive and dead. Of the first, it is 
diflScult to know which are which. Of the last, I onl)' 
know two. Methinks I see Churchill bouncing into the 
regions below, making even Cerberus dread his brawny 
force, while poor Lloyd is lounging on the fatal shore 
for want of a halfpenny to pay his freight He would 
not want it long could he who relieved him from th(» 
fleet know where to find him. I have received from our 
friend Needham some philosophical remarks which he 
desires may be communicated to you. I enclose his 
letter, but beg you may return it me. — I am, dear Sir, as 
much yours as a Scots Royalist can be, Jamks Boswell. 

" Pray write me at Cafi"^ Inglese. I leave this soon.'' 

To the Same. 

"Rome, May 17, 1765. 

" Dear Sir, — My rogue, or a Valet de Place, has 
been the occasion of your not hearing from me three 
days sooner. He told me on Friday that the Naples 
post did not go out till Saturday ; and on Saturday 
I learnt that it goes out on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Were it not that the fellow has a numerous family, 
I would turn him off. 

" I embrace you as a regular correspondent ; and 
though a certain weekly political tract has rendered you, 
as it were, hackneyed in punctuality, I doubt not to be 
as punctual as you. You have advised me to think of 
being a Foreign Minister. You shall judge how I can 
be exact in my despatches. 
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**I am not displeased to fiud you can be melancholy. 
The loss of Churchill is no doubt the severest affliction 
that you could meet with. Pray let me be serious, and 
advise you to seek consolation from the immortality of 
the soul which your departed friend strongly defends in 
his * Duellist.' The arguments for that noble system 
which indicates the Divine justice are surely strong, and 
it depends on ourselves to cultivate elevating hope. It 
was the prospect of meeting the renowned and the 
worthy of former ages that made Cicero say, ' Si in hoc 
erro, libertus erro.' I heartily wish that John Wilkes, 
who has his mind so well furnished with classical ideas, 
had this one in daily remembrance. 

" I am obliged to you for the title page to your 
History. The first motto is excellent for a furious 
Whig, and the second inimitably adapted to the years 
of our Sovereign's reign. I doubt not but you will 
make more noise with the four first years of King 
George the Third than Dean Swift has done with the 
four last years of Queen Anne. 

"As to your evil deeds which I mentioned in my last, 
I beg you may not refute the charge. Without enter- 
ing into any long discussion, it is certain that you did 
all in your power to stir up jealousy and hatred 
between the southern and northern inhabitants of 
Britain, and that you treated with indecent irony our 
worthy Monarch, for which I say you deserve to be 
beaten imth many stripes. You are now, it is true, 
connected with the great cause of general warrants. 
But for this you have reason to thank the blundering 
head of a statesman, and cannot claim any real merit 
from it ; for to be taken up without a name was surely 
no part of your plan. 

" Since you praise the lines which I sent you, and 
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wish I would go on witli the poem, I shall endeavour 
to do so ; but I can tell you, when my virtuous Tory 
soul grows warm, it will not bp much to your credit. 

" In the course of our correspondence, you shall 
have the various schemes w^hich I form for getting 
tolerably through this strange existence. If you would 
think justly of me, you must ever remember that I 
have a melancholy mind. That is the great principle 
in my composition. Farewell. — James Boswell." 

To the Same. 
* 

** Temi, Jane 15, 1765. 

" Dear Sir, — You was polite enough to say that I 
might have you for a regular correspondent, and I very 
gladly accepted of your offer. I wrote to you several 
weeks ago, and have not yet had an answer. Am I to 
impute your silence to the dejection of a forlorn swain, 
whom the cruel Corradini has left to weep in solitude ; 
or have you taken amiss the strong terms in which 1 
declared my disapprobation of your conduct ? As to 
the first, I suppose it is now pretty much over. And 
as to the second, you know I always talked the same 
language, I glory in being an enthusiast for my King, 
for my religion, and I scorn the least appearance of 
dissimulation. As the gay John AVilkes, you are most 
pleasing to me, and 1 shall be glad to hear from you 
often. Let serious matters be out of the question, and 
you and I can perfectly agree. 

" I have formed a great intimacy with my Lonl 
Mountstuart, who has insisted with me to accompany 
him in the rest of his tour of Italy. He is an amiable 
young nobleman, and, I can tell you, wants not the 
spirit of his ancient family. You see me, then, in my 
element. My liberal disposition will ever remain. 
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should I even live iii the heart of a Court. Gay Wilkes, 
adieu. My address is * Chez M. Jean Watson, & Venize.' 
— James Bos well." 

To the Same. 

" July 13, 1765. 

" Dear Sir, — I shall certainly go to-morrow morn- 
ing. I have a favour to ask of you. Pray come to me 
between eiglit and nine, and let us pass this evening 
together. Perhaps it may be our last. I don't like to 
think so. Order your supper. I shall value highly 
some years hence the hours which we have enjoyed at 
Naples. Your Addison shall not be lifted. Pray don't 
refuse me, for I wish much to take leave of you on 
friendly terms. You say you have two or three souls. 
May that which I have found so congenial to mine live 
for ever, while the spirit of the Whig goeth downwards. 

" He is to meet me at Florence, and there I promise 
myself a singular pleasure in the perusal of a pro- 
duction whose rarity alone might entitle it to a place 
in the British Museum, You are seldom in a solemn 
liumour. But you must be so sometimes, for without 
being in all humours it is impossible to know human 
nature. Would I had one half of your good humour, 
which is free at all hours, and cannot be hurt either by 
outlawry or by the loss of a mistress. I do admire your 
.strength of mind, and look upon you as one of the 
vigorous few who keep up the true manly character in 
this effeminate age. With what a philosophical i)atience 
<lo you bear the flight of your beautiful Bolognese ! Yet 
1 can suppose you sometimes plaintive, and sometimes 
XI little angry. If one may joke upon an old theme, I 
would ask if you have never exclaimed with the moun- 
tain swain, ' Nee sum adeo informis, etc.' I am sorry 
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that Corradini and you have differed, and I shall not be 
displeased to hear that you have made it up again. 
There was an idle report that she had robbed you. I 
cannot believe it, and if you think as I do, you will 
surely be generous enough to contradict it. After all, 
marriage is the real state of happiness. Funeste et 
amplius^ etc., can apply to nothing else. What we 
lawyers call the consortium communis vitoe is the 
most comfortable of all ideas, and I hope I shall one 
day tell you so from experience. I mean not to 
triumph over you. Marriage is an excellent fruit when 
ripe. You have been unlucky enough to eat it green. 
Your works must advance very fast. You will like 
Lausanne much, as the society there is very easy and 
agreeable. At Geneva you will be very well received. 
The malcontents will flock around you, and borrow 
some of that fire which has blazed with such violence. 
As far as I can judge, the Geneva opposition is better 
founded than that in a certain great Kingdom. I own 
to you I love to sec these Republicans at variance 
among themselves. This, I fear, you will call a plume 
from the wing of Johnson. It may be so. My vene- 
ration and love for that illustrious philosopher are so 
great that I cannot promise to be always free from some 
imitation of him. Could my feeble mind but preserve 
a faint impression of Dr. Johnson, it would be a glory 
to myself and a benefit to mankind. ! John Wilkes 1 
Thou gay, learned, and ingenious private gentleman, 
thou passionate politician, thou thoughtless infidel, good 
without principle and wricked without malevolence, let 
Johnson teach thee the road to natural virtue and noble 
felicity ! I have not made two verses this last two 
months. I have the most inconstant mind in the 
world. At times I can hardly help becoming a man of 
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considerable parts, but at other times I insensibly fall 
into a state little better than that of a blockhead. You 
have praiaed the beginning of my epistle to you, and, 
I think, with justice. I am afraid to go on with it for 
fear of the 'fumum et fulgur.' However, if you 
insist upon it, I shall run all risqxies to entertain you 
with the completeness of my small design. I continue 
to like Lord Mountstuart ; my intimacy with him has 
brought me acquainted with the character of Lord Bute, 
whom I shall ever admire. His letters to his boo prove 
him to be a man of the most generous soul and most 
tender heart. I am sure he is one of the best friends 
and best fathers that ever lived. As a statesman I am 
sure his intentions were grand and honourable. What 
his administration has been, upon my honour I have not 
yet knowledge enough, nor ability enough, to judge. 
He writes with an eloquence which would charm yon. 
Since you are willing enough to bear my honest 
freedom, our correspondence shall be as frequent as you 
please. Let us correspond, not as politicians, but as 
men of wit and humour, and let us mingle as much 
politics in our letters as politicians do with humoiu* in 
theirs. Adieu, dear Sir. — James Boswell." 

We find among these papers some lines, no doubt, 
the poetical effusion referred to in the letters. They 
have but little merit — it will be noted that the lines 
have often to be eked out with superfluous words, — and 
it may have been Wilkes's good nature that prompted 
his warm praise. 
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♦* FOR THE NOTED WILKES. 

'* SPECIMEN OP PARLIAMENT: A POEM. 

^' See both incited by the same desire 
The Laird in Scotland, and the English Squire. 
Her sway Ambition spreads from south to north. 
On banks of Severn, and on banks of Forth. 
To serve my country half my lands I'd give : 
Not to be Member, friends, is not to live. 
Who at his Seat contentedly would stav ? 
Who would not be in great Preferment s way ? 
Who'd grudge the money at elections spent ? 
A place is not too dear at ten per cent. 

'* Let Banker Oascoigne a whole ox propose, 
And *mongst the poor its roasted quarters share ; 
Let little Oairlies make his voters swim 
In tubs of ale, till judgment's eyes grow dim. 
And an attorney, versed in nice chicane, 
Might for Tom Thumb the maudlin borough gain. 
Let other Members purchase other votes. 
Some give false promise, some false notes. 
By merit only let my Dempster stand, 
Aiid still be numbered with the chosen band. 

** Some in the House must be exceeding young. 
And find a seat ere they have found a tongue. 
Like Whistling Tommy, an untoward prig, 
With hips yet sore from Eton's smarting twie, 
His hands hard rabbing, pinking with his ejeu, 
And with both shoulders struggling to be wise. 
Are cheesecakes gratis * to the member brought, 
* And — ^and — and ' t n^ay they whip me for a foult ? 
Gods ! is Oreat Britain grown a school. 
Each bench a form, each Act a grammar school? 

'* Why did my Dempster beat his patriot breast. 
Lest Scottish judges one week more should rest? 
Why the high-horse of Independence ride. 
And cry, * Divide the House ! I say, Divide ! 



* OrcUis, for he is a narrow dog. 

t "And— and — and " — for he stutters. 



» »» 
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Such is thU interesting series of natural, outspokea 
communications, which gives a good idea of Boswell's 
kindly heart. We could, however, have wished that he 
had chosen a better confidant. 

During his stay at Rome, which seems to have been 
a delightful time for him, he made acquaintance with 
Lord Mountstuart, the eldest son of Lord Bute, a young 
man of much promise and cleverness, who was then 
making the "grand tour," "bear-led," by Professor 
Mallet. Dutens, the " voyageur qui se repose," describes 
hiB "easy and gentle manners: he was susceptible of 
friendship, and sparing no pains to oblige those he loved." 
It was natural, therefore, that Boswell should have 
clung to a person of so useful a disposition. He con- 
stituted him his patron and Maecenas, and calculated on 
hia protection ; but only to be beguiled, as he was in so 
many cases. This friend might have assisted him ; for 
he filled many high posts, and became ambassador to 
Spain later. 

The young nobleman found so much attraction in his 
company, that he was eager to have him as a travelling 
companion. With this view he wrote a warm and 
pressing letter to Mr. Mure, of Caldwell, asking him to 
obtain Lord Auchinleck's permission. 

Lord Mountstuart to Mr. Mure. 

" Rome, Jane 5, 1765. 

" Dear Mure, — Though four years and a half may 
have obhteratcd many things in the mind of a young 
man, yet they have not made me forget that I have 
a true friend in you, and that you would do everything 
in your power to serve me. To be very open with you, 
though I promised to write sometimes, my indolence and 
aversion to it would f^ways have hindered me had not 
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tm occasion presented itself of asking the following 
favour of you. Having got acquainted with Mr. Bos- 
well here at Eome, our acquaintance soon grew into 
a strong intimacy, so much so that I have desired him 
to go on with me in my tour through Italy as long as 
it would be agreeable to him. He liked the scheme 
much, as well as Colonel Edmonstone ; but says he is so 
pressed by his father to go home, that he durst not take 
such a step without his leave; but that you, being 
a great friend of my Lord's, might easily obtain per- 
mission. 

" Boswell is an excellent lad, full of spirit and noble 
sentiments, and (as the world goes) it ought to be 
reckoned a fortunate thing for him going with me, and, 
indeed, fortunate for myself, as he goes on in the same 
studies that I do, and, if possible, rouses one up, whether 
I will or no. He, too, has the advantage of being in 
company with one of the cleverest men in Europe, 
Mr. Mallet, the professor who attends me. Now, my 
dear Mure, I hope you will tell all this to his father ; 
also that his cousin, the Colonel, wishes it much. You 
may tell him, too, that I am not so wild a man as I am 
generally supposed to be." 

What result was produced by this warm and pressing 
letter, is not known ; but it would appear that the 
permission was withheld. He had now more ambitious 
plans in view, and was filled with the romantic ideal of 
Paoli, the deliverer of Corsica. He resolved to make 
his way to the island, and attach himself to the hero. 
For a young man, panting to be known and talked of, 
this was no bad advertisement. It is remarkable with 
what success and adroitness he carried out his plan. 
He always took particular pains to advertise his pro- 
ceedings in the newspapers, through the agency of short 
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paragraphs, which were written by himself, though takiog 
the form of an independent communicatiou. Through 
his Hfe he maintained a connection with newspapers 
and magazines, such as The Scots Magazine, The 
London, and the London Chi-onicle. His style can be 
recognized without difficulty. He took care to send 
home special accounts, which conveyed the idea that 
his progress was exciting mysterious wonder and specu- 
lation. 

"Rome, December 5, 1766. — I can, however, inform 
you for certain that a British subject has been there 
(in Corsica). About the middle of October Mr. Boswell, 
a Scots gentleman, upon his travels over Europe, sailed 
from the port of Leghorn for the island of Corsica with 
a very ample and particular passport from Commodore 
Harrison. He landed on Cape Corso, and went about 
a hundred miles into the territories of the malcontenta, 
as they were formerly called, but must now have the 
title of the nation. He found Signer de Paoli in one 
of the provinces on the other side of the great range of 
hiUs. He no doubt presented to the chief very auflS- 
cient recommendations, for he was received by him with 
every mark of distinction, was lodged in a palace of the 
noble family of Colonna, and, whenever he chose to 
make a little tour, waa attended by a detachment of 
guards. He passed ten or twelve days with General de 
Paoli, dined and supped with him constantly, and was 
every day in private conference with him for some 
hours. Mr. Boswell gave out at Leghorn that he went 
to Corsica merely for curiosity, but the politicians of 
Italy think they can see more important reasons for his 
visiting the island. The Genoese have been not a little 
alarmed by it : having received very early intimation of 
Mr. Boswell's having sailed from Leghorn, they procured 
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constant intelligence of liis motions during the whole 
time of his stay in the island ; but all the intelligence 
sent them only served to throw them into greater per- 
plexity. What appears most difficult to be explained is 
Mr. Boswell*s having sailed almost before anybody knew 
of his intention. He carried all the appearance of 
a gentleman travelling for his amusement, passed some 
time with the Count de Marboeuf, commander-in- 
chief of the French troops in Corsica, and afterwards 
tvent to Genoa, where he stayed about a week, and 
seemed free and unconcerned as if he had nothing to do 
with state disputes. People in this part of the world 
are curious to know what will really be the consequence 
of Mr. Boswell's tour in Corsica." 

And again, in another chronicle : " London, January 
11. — When Mr. Boswell was presented to the General 
de Paoli, he paid this compliment to the Corsicans : 
'Sir, I am upon my travels, and have lately visited 
Rome. I am come from seeing the ruins of one brave 
and free people ; I now see the rise of another.' " * 

* In his little Memoir^ also, he thus rather boastfully extols his 
courage : — 

" But Mr. Bosweirs travels were principally marked by his 
visiting the island of Corsica, the internal part of which no native 
of Britain had ever seen. Undismayed by the reports of danger 
which were circulated, he penetrated into its wildest districts, and 
was amply rewarded by the knowledge which he acquired, and by 
obtaining the acquaintance of its illustrious Chief, General Paoli. 
Miss Aitken, now Mrs. Barbauld, has thus described Mr. BoswelFs 
singular happiness, in her beautiful poem, entitled, * Corsica.*^ 
After descanting on the blessings of liberty, she proceeds — 

" * Such were the working thoughts which swell'd the breast 
Of generous Boswell, when with nobler aim 
And views beyond the narrow beaten track 
By trivial fancy trode, he tum'd his course 
From polish'd Gallia's soft delicious vales, 
From the grey reliques of imperial Rome, 
From her Jong galleries of laui^el'd stone, 
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This, in his own phrase, was " keeping it warm." 

Her chisel'd hen>es and her marble Gods 
(Wbose dumb majestic pomp yet awes the world), 
To animated forme of patriot zeal ; 
'Warm in the living majesty of virtue ; 
Elat« with fearless spirit ; firm ; resolv'd ; 
By fortune nnsnbdued ; nnaw'd by power.' 

"On the same account he was celebrated by the late Edward 
Bamaby Green, Esq., in ' Corsica, an Ode ^ ' and by Capel Lofft, 
Esq., in his ' PraxBes of Poetry.' " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TOUR IN CORSICA. 
1766. 

Many have, no doubt, wondered what could have 
brought our Utrecht student into connection with the 
little island of Corsica. At this distance of time 
" the brave Paoli '* and Corsica Boswell seem quite in 
harmony ; but he very frankly tells us that he ** wished 
for something more than just the common course of 
what is called the *tour of Europe,' and Corsica occurred 
to me as a place which nobody else had seen." 

During a portion of his German travels, he had 
accompanied Lord Marischal, an old Jacobite, who was 
governor of Neuchatel. As this place was only a few 
leagues from Mortier, where Rousseau was living, it was 
natural that the earl should give his friend a letter to 
the philosopher. Lord Marischal, in his curious letter, 
described Boswell as having an excellent disposition, 
though full of visionary ideas, as having seen spirits, etc. 
** I only hope he will not fall into the hands of people 
who will turn his head." * This odd recommendation 
was hardly likely to impress Rousseau. He, how- 
ever, welcomed Boswell courteously ; the young man, 
having told him his scheme, insisted that he should 

♦ " Strekeisen," ii. 
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give him a letter of introduction to Paoli, when he 
returned from his visit to Rome. "The wild philo- 
sopher," as BoBwell calls him, promised to do so. 

The expedition required an amount of cnterpiise 
and energy which we could scarcely have expected in 
one of his disposition. The result, as it turned out, 
was perfectly successful ; secured him the prestige 
which he was so longing for ; and launched him with 
eclat in London society. 

From Rome he wrote to Rousseau, reminding him 
of his promise, adding that, if he refused him, he " should 
certainly go without it, and be probably hanged for a 
spy." In May he received a reply, in which the philo- 
sopher carelessly put the request aside with some com- 
pliments, telling him that it would be enough to show 
his letter to the general, and that he needed no 
recommendation but his own merits. He gave him the 
name of a gentleman at Bastia, to whom he was also to 
show the letter. 

It would appear that there was some reason for 
this guarded recommendation ; for Rousseau, though 
receiving emissaries from Buttafuoco, for whom this 
letter was intended, was favouring an intrigue by 
which the island was to be handed over to the French. 
His visitor, at that time well inclined to make him 
a hero, later joined in the general charivari against 
him. "When he was at a distance," he wrote, "his 
singular eloquence filled our minds with high ideas of 
the wild philosopher. When he came into the walks 
of men, we know, alas ! how those ideas suffered." 

We must admire the pleasant good spirits and 
vivacity with which the young man undertook bis 
expedition. The account he gave of his travels Ib a 
moet agreeable one, remarkable for its unaffected 
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candour and graphic power. Every reader must bd 
attracted by it^ as it is highly dramatic, from the 
revelation of his own thoughts and feeUngs, expressed 
in the most natural way. All this was novel at the 
time, and contrasted with the formal and pedantic style 
of the ordinary book of travels. 

At Sienna he had warning of the dangers of the 
expedition, but was furnished by Count Kivarola with 
letters and much good advice : and he received a pass- 
port from ** Commodore Harrison of the British Navy." 
He embarked on board an Italian vessel bound for Capo 
Corso, and, after two days* sailing, landed. He was 
" passed on " to various hospitable persons, and enter- 
tained at their houses. The excitable traveller, fancy- 
ing he was at an inn, would sometimes call loudly for 
various things, and was good-humouredly rebuked by 
one of his hosts : " One thing after another, sir ! " He 
at last arrived at Corte, whence he was to set out, over 
the hills, for Paoli's quarters at Solacaro, where he was 
received by the general in an odd and suspicious way. 
As he presented his letters of introduction, the general 
shaded his countenance carefully. **For ten minutes 
he walked backwards and forwards through the room, 
hardly saying a word, while he looked at me with a 
steadfast, keen, and persevering eye, as if he searched 
my very soul." No wonder he found the interview for 
a while " very severe upon him." This restraint, how- 
ever, later passed oflf; and he was invited to dine, and 
entertained handsomely. 

The traveUer, while giving his account of his recep- 
tion and of the fashion in which he impressed the 
general, scarcely dreamed of how he had really aflFected 
the latter. Long after, when in England, Paoli enter-* 
i a party at Streatham with a rather ludicrous 
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account of his "fussy" and importunate guest. "He 
came to my country sudden, and he fetched me some 
letters of recommending him. But I was of the belief 
he might, in the verity, be no other person but one 
impostor. And I supposed, in my mente, he was in the 
privacy one espy; for I look away from him to my 
other companies, and, in one moment, when I look back 
to him, I behold it in his hands his tablet, and one 
pencil! 0, he was at the work, I give it you my 
honour, of writing down all what I say to some persons 
whatsoever in the room ! Indeed I was angry enough. 
Pretty much so, I give it you my word. But soon 
after, I discern he was no impostor, and besides, no 
espy; for soon I find it out I was myself only the 
monster he came to observe, and to describe with one 
pencil in his tablet ! 0, is a very good man, Mr. 
Boswell, in the bottom 1 so cheerful, so witty, so gentle, 
so talkable. But, at the first, 0, I was indeed fach4 of 
the sufficient. I was in one passion, in my mente, very 
well." The truth was, that, in spite of all Mr. Boswell's 
disclaimers, he was believed to have a mission &om 
England, and was treated accordingly. His chocolate 
was served on a silver salver bearing the Corsican arms. 
The nobles waited on him, and, when he chose to make 
a little tour, he was attended in state by a party of 
guards. On one day, when he was mounted on Paoli's 
own horse, richly caparisoned with gold, " I allowed 
myself," he says, " to indulge a momentary pride in this 
parade, as I was anxious to experience what could really 
be the pleasure of state and distinction," and when he 
returned to the mainland he could tell his friends that 
" he would not bear to live with- them, as they did not 
treat him with a proper respect." All the time, he 
enjoyed "a sort of luxury of noble sentiments." Ho 
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was also keeping a journal, in which he set down his 
host's remarks. The general gave him much good 
advice on the subject of moral conduct. This, joined 
with the fact that he received a warning not to be too 
attentive to the ladies of the country, seems to show 
that the traveller had been exhibiting his customary 
weakness. Paoli especiaUy enjoined him to marry, 
and hoped to have a letter from him, on his return, 
announcing this happy event. From this high favour, 
the worthy natives were more and more convinced that 
he had a mission, and styled him ** the English Ambas- 
sador." He became a great favourite with them. "I 
got a Corsican dress made, in which I walked about 
with an air of true satisfaction." In this very costume 
he figured at the Stratford Jubilee. The general made 
him a present of his own handsome pistols. "I had 
every other accoutrement. I even got one of the 
shells which had often sounded the alarm to liberty." 
So transported and excited became our traveller, that he 
gave way to more than his usual extravagance. They 
wished him to give them an air on the German flute. 
"To have told them, 'Really, gentlemen, I play very 
ill,' and to put on such airs as we do in our grand 
companies, would have been highly ridiculous. I there- 
fore immediately complied with their request. I gave 
them one or two Italian, and then some of our beautiful 
old Scotch tunes, ' Cornriggs are bonnie/ ^ Gilder oy.' 
The Corsicans were charmed with the specimens I gave 
them, though I might now say, that they were very 
indifferently performed. My good friends \nsisted also 
to have an English song from me. I endeavoured to 
please them in this too. I sang them * Hearts of Oak.' 
I translated it into Italian for them, and never did I 
see men so delighted with a song as the Corsicans were 
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with * Hearts of Oak/ * Cuore di querco!' cried they. 
^ Bravo Inglese /' It was quite a joyous riot. I fancied 
myself to be a recruiting officer. I fancied all my 
chorus of Corsicans aboard the English fleet." This is 
all comic enough, especially the idea of his being saluted 
as " heart of oak/' but is natural and ingenuous too. 

With much epanchement de coeur, he informed the 
chief of the state of his soul and spirits. "With a 
mind naturally inclined to melancholy, and a keen sense 
of enquiry, I had applied myself to metaphysical re- 
searches, and reasoned beyond my depth on such 
subjects as it is not given to man to know. I told him 
I had rendered my mind a camera obscura ; that in the 
heat of youth I had felt the ' all is vanity ' of one who 
had exhausted all the sweets of his being with dull 
repetition. I told him that I had almost become for 
ever incapable of taking a part in action/' Paoli 
listened to these singular and overcharged confessions. 
Advisedly enough, Bos well described to him his new 
friend Johnson, repeating to him several of his pungent 
sayings, which were happily chosen, such as that 
of ** counting the spoons in the case of a person who 
denied there was any difference between virtue and 
vice,*' and that of going to " milk the bull." Johnson 
must have been flattered to learn that Paoli translated 
these into Italian for the Corsicans. 

At last he had to quit this pleasant place, and, on 
his way back, paid a visit to the French portion of the 
island, where he was seized with an ague or fever. The 
Count de Marbceuf treated him with great kindness. 
Here it was once more repeated that he had a mission. 
"Idle as these rumours were, it is a fact that, when 
I was at Genoa, M. Gherardi, one of his Secretaries of 
State, very seriously told me, * Sir, you have made me 
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tremble, though I never saw you before;' and when I 
smiled, and assured him that I was just a simple 
traveller, he shook his head, but said he had very 
authentic informatiou concerning me. He then told me 
with great gravity that * while I travelled in Corsica 
I wa9 dressed in scarlet and gold, but when I paid my 
respects to the Supreme Council at Corte I appeared in 
a full suit of black/ This important truth I fairly 
owned, and he seemed to exult over me." 

Such, then, was this spirited adventure, which, it 
must be said, fashioned the "cub of Newmarket" into 
a very tolerable man of the world. We are astonished 
to find the number of distinguished personages abroad 
to whom the young traveller contrived to introduce 
himself, and whose friendship and attention he secured. 
In so young a man, just enlarged from a Scotch college, 
this was remarkable, and betokened social powei-s of a 
high order. We may wonder, too, how readily he picked 
up French and Italian languages. 

Boswell to Wilkes. 

" Genoa, Dec. 1, 1765. 

''Dear Sir, — You are a very sad man indeed. I 
wrote you a long letter from Venice, and a most classic 
one from Mantua. I directed them both ' ^ M. Wilkes, 
a Naples,' according to your desire, and am sure that 
I did not neglect to give you my address at this place. 
After making a very singular tour to the island of 
Corsica, I arrived at Genoa, in full hopes of finding a 
packet of your wit and gayety ; but to my great dis- 
appointment there was not a line from you. If you 
have received the letters I mention, I must be very 
angry with you, for, although I have heard that you 
have been running over the world, tiying the keenness 
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cf your wit with that of Voltaire, I cannot excuse your 
forgetting an ancient laird. 

"I have had a flow of spirits, and have written 
above a hundred and fifty lines of my Epiatle to you. 
I am in hopes it wUl be a piece that will do us both 
some honour. I set out for Paris in a week hence. My 
father ia ill, and anxious to see me. If I do not hear 
that he is better, my stay in France at this time must 
be very short. 

" Pray write to me immediately, at Lyons, by the 
address which you will find on the opposite page. It 
will please me to be thus met by you on my road to 
Paris. Adieu, dear Sir. — J. B. 

" A Monsieur — Boswell, 

Gentilkomme Ecossais, 
Chez M. Isidore, Fire et Fils. 

"P.S. — I beg you may put 'John Wilkes* at the 
«nd of your letters, that they may not look like unsigned 
title deeds." 

This request was, of course, made with a view to 
the collection of recollections which he was making, 
and which Johnson would not sanction his publishing. 

When be reached Lyons, he bethought him of his 
" wild philosopher," who he heard was at Paris, and 
wrote him this enthusiastic letter. 

Bosivdl to Rousseau. 

" Lyons, Jan. 4, 1766. 

" iLLtisTBious Philosopher, — At last I see day. 

For many months I have been uncertain into what 

comer you have retired, and knew not where to address 

a letter to. Did you receive one that I wrote from 
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Leghorn on the eve of my sailing for Corsica ? I waa 
six weeks in the island. I saw much of its inhabitants. 
I enquired into everything with that diligence which 
you know I can exert. I knew the brave Paoli inti- 
mately. I have treasures to communicate to you. If 
you are as devoted to the gallant islanders, as you were 
when ' you wrote to the noble Buttafuoco, you will 
embrace me with enthusiasm. You will forget all your 
troubles for my one evening. I am under the greatest 
obligations to you for having sent me to Corsica. This 
expedition has done me a world of good. It is a» 
though the whole of Plutarch's lives had dissolved 
within me. Paoli has soothed my soul in a way that 
it will never lose. I am no longer the delicate restless 
being who was complaining in the Val de Travers. I am 
a man, I think for myself. You have given me new birth. 

" I arrived here yesterday, and, this evening, Madame 
Boy Latour tells me that you are at Paris. I would give 
mucli that you could have seen the delight with which 
I received this news- I take Monday's diligence, and 
by Saturday shall be at Paris. I never swear : other- 
wise you would hear a volley of oaths — by which ex- 
cited Englishmen express satisfaction more than usual. 

" I am devoted to the Corsicans body and soul. If 
you, the illustrious Rousseau, the philosopher they 
have chosen to aid them by his lights to preserve and 
enjoy the liberty they have won so heroically, — if you 
have turned cold for these brave islanders, I am so far 
man as to look on you with pity.* But generosity is 
a part of your existence, and I am not one of those who 

* ** Je suis tant homme, de pouvoir vous regarder avec piti^.*' 
The editor of the "ceuvres inedites" is contemptaous on BosweH's 
French, and has to expound this piece of "jargon." He pre- 
fers, he says, not to amend it, as such a coarse would interfere 
with its genuine tone. 
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believe that the noble qualities of the soul can be 



" It is. reported that you go to England. What a 
delightful prospect for me ! I am certain there is not 
a man in the world more eager to contribute to your 
happiness than I am : and you, too, may be sure of it. 
In due time you will trust in my Lord Marischal's young 
friend. I look forward with perfect enjoyment to 
making you acquainted with Mr. Johnson, of whom I 
talked to you so much at Motier, and of whom you 
said, ' / shall love that man : I shall respect him' — 
that, too, after being told that he had little respect for 
you. But I know you both, and though one uses his 
strength to support the wisdom of ages, the other to 
support the dreams of his sublime and singular soul, I 
am certain both your great souls will meet in warmth. 
You wiU visit Scotland, see our romantic country : 
Rousseau will meditate among the venerable groves of 
my ancestors : and will believe with me that nymphs, 
genii, angels, and all kinds of happy and benevolent 
spirits hold their choirs there ! 

" Adieu, my dear Sir. How I long to see you ; to 
tell you a thousand anecdotes about Corsica, which will 
dehght you ! The moment I reach Paris, I shall send to 
Madame Duchesne where to find a line from you. I 
am always for you what I was at Mortier." 

The signature of this letter hod been erased, but 
there is no mistaking the style.* It turned out that 
Rousseau had set off on his famous expedition to 
London, on the day before Boswell wrote his letter. 
It is likely that it never reached him. On the 
quarrel breaking out between Hume and Rousseau, 
• MoBset Fatha;, " (Eavrea io^dites de RonsBeaa," torn. ii. 
roL. 1. H 
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which was the amusement of the town, Boswell could 
not resist contributing his share to the general ridicule. 
Though he had been "very hearty," as he phrased 
it, with Hume, he wrote burlesque verses on the 
character of each disputant, and designed a caricature 
of a coarse kind which was in the print-shops. He 
complained, however, that they had altered it in the 
drawing, and had applied the most oflfensive incident 
to the figure of Hume. 

This intimacy with Rousseau, Voltaire, and others of 
their kind, made Johnson say that he had been "keeping 
very pretty company when abroad." The young man 
pleaded that their conversation gave him much pleasure, 
and that Rousseau's writings " edified him." He took 
care, however, to say nothing to his great friend of a 
strange act of complaisance, with which he gratified the 
French philosopher. He was requested to escort over to 
London the notorious Le Vasseur, Rousseau's mistress, 
and he accepted the office. The incident was described 
in a letter of Hume's, dated January 12, 1766 : — 

" A letter has come open to me from Guy, the book- 
seller, by which I learn that Mademoiselle sets out first 
in company with a friend of mine, a young gentleman 
very good-humoured, very agreeable, and very mad. 
He visited Rousseau in his mountains, who gave him a 
recommendation to Paoli, the King of Corsica ; where 
this gentleman, whose name is Boswell, went last summer 
in search of adventures. He has such a rage for litera- 
ture, that I dread some event fatal to our friend s 
honour." 

His plan was to remain in Paris for the winter ; but 
when he arrived in that city, news reached him of his 
mother's death, which, however, does not seem to have 
quickened his movements, for we find him remaining for 
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some time In London, waiting on Mr. Pitt, and supping 
with Johnson. It was unfortunate that he was never able 
to be with his near relations at their last moments, and 
he was far away, or arrived too late, when his father, his. 
mother, and hia wife were on tlieir deathbeds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MR. PITT — "the celebrated MR. BOSWELL." 

1766. 

Bos WELL arrived in London in February, 1766, and 
was presently much engrossed in putting the Corsicans 
" in a proper situation," as he phrased it, and preparing 
his agreeable book of travels and adventures, which, how- 
ever, did not appear until a year or so later. He had 
learned so much of the world in his travels, that we are 
hardly surprised at the rather cold tone in which he 
describes his meeting with his friend Johnson — a curious 
contrast to the emotion with which he had parted with 
him. " I returned," he writes in February, " and found 
Dr. Johnson in a good house in Johnson's Court. . . . 
His faithful Francis was still attending him. He re- 
ceived me with much kindness. The fragments of our 
first conversation, which I have preserved, are these, 
etc." Believing himself now to be a sort of missionary 
for the Corsican cause, and under a delusion that he had 
credentials, he succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
Mr. Pitt, presenting himself in his Corsican fancy dress ! 
He eagerly pressed on him the necessity of at once 
doing something for the gallant islanders. There was 
something bold, if not intrusive, in this. But he was 
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received very politely, and followed up his interview 
with letters which were replied to courteously.* 

Mr. Boswell to Mr. Pitt. 

" St. James' Street, Febmary 19, 1766. 

" Sir, — I have had the honour to receive your most 
obliging letter, and can with difficulty restrain myself 
from paying you compliments on the very genteel 
manner in which you are pleased to treat me. But I 
come from a people among whom even the lowest arts 
of insinuation are unknown. However, you may by 
political circumstances be, in one view, a simple indi- 
vidual, yet, Sir, Mr. Pitt will always be the prime 
minister of the brave, the secretary of freedom and of 
spirit ; and I hope that I may with propriety talk to 
him of the views of the illustrious PaolL 

" Be that as it may, I shall very much value the 
honour of being admitted to your acquaintance. — I am, 
Sir, with the highest esteem," etc. 

"When he returned to Auchinleck he still pursued 
Mr. Pitt with bis importunities, which were acknow- 
ledged in the same good-humoured and respectful fashion. 
This only stimulated Mr. Boswell's pen. One of the 
minister's letters, he tells us, was three pages long. 

Mr. Boswell to Lord Chatham. 

" Auchinleck, April 18, 1767. 
" My Lord, — I have had the honour to receive your 
Lordship's letter from Bath, and I perfectly feel the 

■ " Some of the particnlara of this interview, all of which ho 
committed to writing, he has been heard to mention in a vcrf 
iat«resting manner ' ("Memoir," by himself.) This shows what 
as agreeable book of recollections 'we have lost by the destraction 
of his papers, and which he was dissuaded by Johnson from pntting 
in order. 
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sentiments which it contains. I only wish that the cir- 
cumstances were such that your Lordship would have an 
opportunity of showing the interest you take in the fate 
of a people who well deserve the favour of so illustrious 
a patron of liberty as your Lordship. I have conmiuni- 
cated to General Paoli the contents of your Lordship's 
letter, and I am persuaded he will think as I do. Allow 
me to give your Lordship another quotation from a 
letter of that hero. It is addressed to a friend of mine at 
Leghorn. ' Essendo al ministerio il Conte di Chatham, 
voglio sperar tutto il buon successo alia generosa 
premuira del Signor Boswell,' etc. 

** I leave with the Earl of Chatham these words of 
General Paoli, and I am persuaded queU anima grande 
will not forget them. 

** Your Lordship applauds my generous warmth for so 
striking a character as the able chief. Indeed, my Lord, 
I have the happiness of being capable to contemplate 
with supreme delight those distinguished spirits by 
whom God is sometimes pleased to honour humanity, 
and as I have no personal favour to ask your Lordship, 
I will tell you, with the confidence of one who does not 
fear to be thought a flatterer, that your character, my 
Lord, has filled many of my best hours with the noble 
admiration which a disinterested soul can enjoy in the 
bower of philosophy. 

" I think it my duty to inform your Lordship that I 
am preparing to publish an account of Corsica : my plan 
is, first, to give a geographical and physical description 
of the island ; and, secondly, to exhibit a concise view of 
the revolutions it has undergone from the earliest times 
till now ; thirdly, to show the present state of Corsica in 
every respect ; and, lastly, I subjoin my journal of a tour 
to that island, in which I relate a variety of anecdotes, 
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and treasure up many memoirs of the illustrious general 
of the Corsicans. 

"As for myself, to please a worthy and respected 
father, one of our Scots judges, I studied law, and am 
now fairly entered to the Bar. I begin to like it. I can 
labour hard ; I feel myself coming forward, and I hope 
to be useful to my coimtry. Could your Lordship find 
time to honour me now and then with a letter ? I have 
been told how favourably your Lordship has spoken of 
me. To correspond with a Paoli and a Chatham is 
enough to keep a young man ever ardent in the pursuit 
of a virtuous fame. — I ever am, my Lord, with the highest 
admiration, your Lordship's much obliged humble servant, 
James Boswell." 

This burst of confidential and personal matters is in 
Boswell's happy style. He always gave way to such 
Spancheftiients^ fancying he was interesting his corre- 
spondent. It was, indeed, long before this passion wore 
itself out ; and there was yet to be another " burst " before 
he succeeded in " emptying his head of Corsica." * This 
took the shape of a rather poorish little volume, entitled 
** British Essays in Favour of the Brave Corsican," which 
he culled from newspapers, many of them written by him- 
self, and which were often in the ephemeral type of such 
productions. The characteristic portion is an allegorical 
frontispiece, which our author expounded more suo.^ 

* He even joined in a sabscription for sending ont arms and 
ammnnition to the '^ Brave Corsicans/' and ordered the pieces 
himself : " The Carron Company has famished me them very- 
cheap ; there are two 32-poanaers, four 24*s, four IS's, and twenty 
9-poander8, with one hundred and fifty ball to each. It is really a 
tolerable train of artillery." 

t Explanation of the frontispiece : '^ Corsica, with her usaal 
attendant, the dog, was an emblem of fidelity and resolution, with 
a shield blazoned with the Moor's head as a crest, lying on the 
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When he was at Auchinleck he indulged in these odd 
meditations : " My father said to me, ' I am much pleased 
with your conduct in every respect/ After all my 
anxiety while abroad, here is the most perfect approbation 
and calm of mind. I never felt such soUid \sic) happi- 
ness. But I feel I am not so happy with this approbation 
and this calm as I expected to be. Alas ! such is the 
condition of humanity, that we are not allowed here the 
perfect enjoyment of the satisfaction which arises even 
from worth. But why do I say * alas ! ' when I really look 
upon this life merely as a transient state ? . . . I must stay 
at Auchinleck. I have there just the kind of complain- 
ing proper for me. All must complain, and I more than 
most of my fellow-creatures." But the old judge was 
much disgusted with this enthusiasm for one whom he 
styled a " land-louping fellow." In vain his son *' wrote to 
him witih warmth, with an honest wishing that he should 
think of me as I am ; but my letters shock him, and every 
expression in them is interpreted unfavourably. How 
galling it is for the friend of Paoli to be treated so ! I 
have answered him in my own style. I will be myself." 
There is somethiog comic in this unconsciousness that he 
is not recommending either himself or his cause, and the 
idea that he could briog over the grim old judge, who, 
he thought, ought to love Paoli, because he loved him. 

gronnd, snpplicaies assistance from Great Britain, while France, 
elated with vain ambition, comes in a barbai'ons manner ready to 
assassinate Corsica. Great Britain with a generous dignity holds her 
shield over the head of Corsica, assuring her of safety. In a comer 
is a basso-relievo of the old falble of the lion and the mouse. The 
lion has shown kindness to the mouse; sometime after, the lion 
was entangled, etc. The fable shows how a very inconsiderable 
man or a very small state may have an opportunity of repaying a 
kindness to her greatest friend. The motto is * Magna Britannia 
Corsica protegit.* Great Britain protects Corsica. I am obliged 
to the ingenious artist, Mr. Miller, for the readiness with which ho 
has executed my ideas, and improved them with his own." 
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He waa also busy preparing an account of his travels, 
but what with dissipation, love-affairs, and some more 
serious pursaits, it took him much time to get his 
notes into order, and the work did not appear until 
the year 1768. Later he was very eager to have his 
mentor's encouragement to publish an account of his 
travels on the continent and of all that he had seen. 
The doctor roughly discouraged him, saying tiiat he had 
nothing to tell beyond what had been already told, biit 
we are inclined to think that the sage was wrong. The 
tourist had met, or intruded on, not a few remarkable 
persons ; he bad seen much that was curioas and enter- 
taining ; and had put down in bis note-book much odd 
information and many anecdotes. 

BosiPell to Wilkes. 

" Anchinleck, May 6, 1766. 

" Dear Sir, — I shall never forget your humane and 
kind behaviour to me at Paris, when I received the 
melancholy news of my mother's death. I have been 
doing all in my power to comfort my worthy father, and 
I thank God he is now greatly recovered. You suggested 
to me a very just reflection that it was lucky for my 
father that he received the severe stroke when I was 
absent, for had I been with him he would have had 
nothing strong enough to divert his attention from an 
irrepairable loss, whereas, my return from my travels 
would be a new object to him, and help to compensate 
for his great misfortune. I have found the truth of what 
you said, and for once in my life have been of considerable 
use. I know you will not like me the worse that I have 
been doing my duty. I have often thought of you with 
affection ; indeed, I never admired you more than when 
you tried to alleviate my affliction ; for, whether it be 
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from self-interest or not, I set a higher value, ou the 
qualities of the heart than on those of the head. I hope 
you are better, and am anxious to hear particularly 
everything that concerns you. I have a great deal to 
say to you ; but you forgot to give me your address, and 
I think it would be improper for me to write to you with 
our usual freedom till I am sure that my letters can go 
safe. I enclose this under cover to Mr. Foley. If you 
receive it, pray write to me immediately. My address 
is at the Honourable Lord Auchinleck's, at Edinburgh, 
North Britain. — Believe me, dear Sir, yours as ever, 
James Boswell."* 

* MS., British Maseum. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CALLED TO THE BAR — THE DOUGLAS CADSE. 
1707. 

BcT presently a new craze, pursued with the same ardour, 
was for a time to drive this Corsican business out of his 
head. AccordiDg to his compact with hia father, he was 
now seriously to enter on his profession. When he went 
to the Scottish Bar, on his return from hia travels, he 
no doubt "took his name off the books " of the. Inner 
Temple, or allowed the business to lapse, though, some 
years later, in May, 1 775, we find him again entering that 
Inn. As Johnson then wrote to Mrs. Thrale, "He has 
entered himself at the Temple, and I joined in his bond." 
It is curious that his friend had not recorded something 
about this interesting occasion, or of the interview with 
the Treasurer, when Johnson would have acquitted him- 
self as he did on occasions of state, with a stately " Now, 
Mr. Treasurer," and courteous questions in pursuit of 
information. Even after taking this step, the matter 
seems to have been again dropped ; for Boswell was not 
actually called until February 10, 178G, and, as he wrote 
in his note-book, " When I found I could labour, I said it 
was a pity to dig in a lead mine wlion I could get to a 
gold one." But he was to find no gold mine, and it had 
been better that he had continued to work the lead one he 
had abandoned. Before being admitted as an advocate. 
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he had, according to rule, to prepare a thesis, or exercise, 
and this he inscribed to Lord Mountstuart, his " noble 
patron," or MaBcenas, in a Latin dedication, in which 
Johnson found a considerable number of solecisms. "When 
he was *' called" he made a pleasant remark to his 
brethren, which pleased himself also, for he set it down. 
"After putting on the gown, he said with great good 
humour to his brother advocates, ' Gentlemen, I am prest 
into the service here ; but I have observed that a prest 
man, either by sea or land, after a little time does just as 
well as a volunteer.' " It must be said this was almost 
witty. Nor did he spare his new brethren in these sallies. 
An advocate who was clever and ingenious, but had a 
weak voice and diminutive appearance, he said, reminded 
him of " Giardini s playing upon a child's fiddle." Of 
Crosbie, the advocate, who was very self-opinionated, he 
said, "I said Crosbie s head was like a Christmas-box 
with a slit in the top of it. If once a thing has got 
into it, you cannot get it out again but by breaking the 
box. * We must break your head, Crosbie,' said I. . . . 
I said the Court of Session was much more quiet and 
agreeable when President Dundas was absent. * When 
he is there,' said I, ' you feel yourself as in a bleachfield 
with a large dog in it. He is chained and does not bite 
you. But he barks wowf woicf, and makes you start ; 
your nerves are hurt by him.' " 

One who knew Bosvvell well has described him at 
this time, though the account has a suspicious likeness 
to his own style ; and it is curious to contrast this 
sketch with that of the decorous being who " waits 
so respectfully on Dr. Johnson," moralizes on his own 
defects, and the vices of others. It is clear that the 
sage, a "great disperser of humbug," did not suspect 
the laxities of his friend. 
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" He passed through these trials with honour. 
Called to the Bar, he distinguished himself in his first 
appearances by an ingenious invention of arguments, 
a brilliancy of eloquence, and a quickness of wit, such 
as suflSciently confirmed that favourable opinion of his 
talents which his friends had long entertained. Lady 
Mai^aret Maedonald gave a masquerade, a species of 
amusement very unusual at Edinburgh ; and James 
Boswell, almost alone of all the masqued .characters, was 
admired as having acted the part he had assumed with 
charming felicity. He was extensively acquainted in 
the country, and was beloved among his acquaintance ; 
he was an ingenious and winning pleader, if not yet 
a profound lawyer. In the papers, manuscript or 
printed, which he had occasion to prepare for the 
information of the judges in those causes in which he 
was employed, there appeared commonly a grace, an 
eloquence, and a correctness of composition." 

With his usual cleverness, he contrived to associate 
himself with a highly "sensational" trial which was 
now to engross the attention of the whole kingdom. 
The remarkable " Douglas Cause," which has a similarity 
to the well-known Annesley Peerage claim, decided about 
the same time, caused much excitement in Scotland, 
where every one seems to have taken one side or the 
other. The claimant was Mr. Douglas, who was opposed 
by the great House of Hamilton. The point in dispute 
was the marriage of Lady Jane Douglas to Sir John 
Stewart, which was celebrated abroad, under many cir- 
cumstances of mystery and suspicion. One of the 
children, Archibald, was the claimant ; and after pro- 
longed discussion, commissioners being sent abroad to 
examine witnesses, etc., it was decided by the Court 
of Session, but only by the casting voice of the presi- 
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dent, that the child was supposititious. On an appeal 
to the House of Lords, this decision was reversed. Lord 
Auchinleck took the side of the claimant, and for once 
Boswell found himself agreeing; with his father on an 
important question. 

" In 1767," he tells us, with amusing self-sufficiency, 
^' the great Douglas Cause being an object of universal 
attention and interest, Mr. Boswell generously volun- 
teered in favour of Mr. Douglas. With a labour of 
which few are capable, he compressed the substance 
of the immense volumes of proofs and arguments into 
an octavo pamphlet, which he published, with the title 
* The Essence of the Douglas Cause ; ' and, as it was thus 
made intelligible without a tedious study, ive may ascribe 
to this pamphlet a great share of the popularity on Mr. 
Douglas's side, ivhich iva^ of infinite consequeiice ivhen 
a division of the House of Lords upon an appeal teas 
apprehended; not to mention that its effect was said 
to be considerable in a certain important quarter. He 
also took care to keep the newspapers and other pub- 
lications incessantly warm with various writings, both 
in prose and verse, all tending to touch the heart and 
rouse the parental and sympathetic feelings. His aid 
upon this occasion was acknowledged by some very well 
written letters by the * worthy Queensberry.' It is well 
known that the hard decree was reversed, and that he 
whom Boswell thus supported now enjoys the large 
property of his famil}^" * 

Boswell's partisanship prompted him to every con- 
ceivable exertion, not merely in the discussion of the 
case, but to bring himself forward, and acquire notoriety. 
He succeeded in getting himself named, or, as he candidly 

* Memoir in the European Magazine. 
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owns, at least vohaUccycd to be uamed, oue of the 
counsel.* 

His summary of the case (a reply to a pleading 
for the other aide, " ConsideratioDS on the Douglas 
Cause") was done in a lawyer-like fashion ; Ijut I have 
never seen a copy, though jiortious were published in 
the Scots MfUjazine. It proves what a curious power J 
of industry was found iu Boswell, whenever his enthu- 1 
aiasm was roused, In his introduction he tells us: 
" I was present during the whole deliberation of the 
cause before the Court of Session. I toot very full 
notes, and I cannot help regretting that the speeches 
of several able judges have been published in a very 
partial manner. The greatest part of the arguments 
are selected from the genuine notes of the speeches, and 
a. variety of hints have been furnished for different 
periodica! publications," 

So transported was he with a sort of fanatical 
enthusiasm in the matter, that he wrote an apologue, 
or fairy tale, on the case. This lie called " Dorando, a 
Spanish Tale," in which the Dougla.^ story was dressed 
up as a sort of fiction, with Spanish names and 
incidents. It has becu doubted whether this was 
Boawell's work. His name is not to it, and he never 
mentioned or boasted of it to Johnson, It is certain, 
however, that it is of his eomposition.f 

• His aBBiBtanco most have been of the alightest, aa his nomo 
is the last on the Hat. "Foi' the defendant: JameB Garden, now 
IiOni Gardcnston ; Mr, James Bumt-tt, now Loi-d Monboddo; '. 
James Mnnlgomery, now Lord Advocate ; Mr. llobert Macquc 
Mr. David Kae; Mr. Islay Campbell; Mr. lloLert Sinclair; Mr. 
John Pringle; Mr. Henry Dundas, Solicitor-General; Mr, Charles 
Brown; Mr. James Boswell.'' 

t In ft letter to Temple he speaks of " the conn'er who brings 
yon tliis, and ' Dorando,' oE whioh I have sent only one copy, as 
I have few here. When yon get to London I sfiall ilesirn Mr. 
Wilkie, my pulJither, to let yon bave two or three of thorn." A 
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A few extracts from the tale are given in the Scots 
Magazine. "The Chief Justice was a man of great 
knowledge in the laws of his country. He was descended 
of a distinguished family in Andalusia which had pro- 
duced so many senators that the office seemed to be 
hereditary. This personage, then, delivered judgment 
in the case which was exactly like the Douglas case. 
* Can I suppose all this to be a complication of guilt, 
of deliberate and downright perjury? No, Signors, I 

farther proof is, that some verses on the statue of Ch&rles II. iu 
the Parliament Square are quoted in the Scots Magazine as being 
"by the. author of *Dorando,'*' and these we find in the Public 
Advertiser, where they originally appeared, with the name of Mr. 
James Boswell as the writer. The best evidence, perhaps, is the 
odd style in which Boswell called attention to bis work in the 
Scots Magazine, where he was allowed to insert what he pleased. 
** This day was published and sold by Drummond at Ossian's 
Head, Edinburgh, price Is., * Dorando, a Spanish Tale.' Nobody 
can take it amiss, though we give it as our opinion that ' Dorando,' 
though published in London, is written by one of our countrymen. 
We do not give our reasons for thinking so, but they are strong. 
No performance, we will venture to say, was ever better intended. 
At a time when all ranks are agitated with expectation, and parties 
have run so high that much ill-will and many unhappy animosities 
are raised, ' Dorando ' comes to calm the violence and diffuse good 
temper and complacency of disposition." 

The public was then reminded that " this day was published 
* Dorando,' the second edition. From an imagined similarity be- 
tween ' Dorando * and the great Douglas cause, the sale of it has 
been very rapid.** The notice goes on to say that " extracts from his 
pamphlet and remarks were inserted in the Mercury " (a Scotch 
paper) ** of June 20. We insert what we presume were the most 
exceptionable passages. . . . Doubtless we find in * Dorando * a 
chief justice, very like a distinguished personage who possesses 
the universal veneration and attachment of the country, and an 
Illustrious Minister, very like to him to whom Great Britain owes 
her late glorious conquests." Even attacks the author turned to 
profit ; for the reviewers, it seems, pronounced that " this is a 
most contemptible pamphlet, and alludes, though in a very 
unfair and imperfect manner, to the Douglas cause. Contemptible, 
however, as it may seem, it has been rendered of importance by 
the judicatory which decided the case having taken into custody 
the publishers." 
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cannot, unless upon a strong proof indeed. They- have 
embarked us on a oiiarc magmim of circumstances, 
picked up at the distance of fourteen years. And I 
muBt say, picked up from the streets of Paris, from the 
very dregs of the French canaille. . . . Signors, I am 
only surprised to see Don Pedro here. I know him, 
and I regard him ; and it has all along been most 
difficult for me to reconcile the case and the lawyer ; 
but when I consider how he has been led away, I 
excuse him.' The populace shouted at the decision : 
the windows were illuminated ; while healths and pro- 
sperity were drunk to the Prince Fernando of Dorando. 

"Stung to the quick, the Arvidoro train carried 
this cause by appeal before the gnindees of Spain at 
Madrid. But it only served to make their desperato 
schemes fail. The illustrious assembly could hardly 
hear them with patience. One of the gi'andees muttered 
that the Arvidoro party had said strong things, that 
they had a heavy memorial. ' Heavy ! ' cried tho 
Chancellor, with a violence that made his brother shrink 
within himself — 'heavy! Yes, it is heavy; but heavy 
as chaos.' " 

Considering that the matter was .lub judice, this 
deciding it in the form of fiction, together with the 
praise and abuse of the two parties to the cau3e,was 
indecorous. The author did not anticipate that he had 
got into a serious scrape by the publication, extracts 
from which, given in the Scotcli newspapers, were held 
by the Scotch judges to be a sort of contempt of court. 
On June 29th it was announced that — " This day was 
published the third edition of 'Dorando.' The public 
may be assured that there is no foundation for the 
report that warrants are issued to apprehend the author 
of 'Dorando.'" Some English shorthand writers, who 
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had come to Scotland to take notes of the case, were 
much ridiculed, and several of the newspapers were 
brought before the court on two charges. We find that 
Mr. Boswell appeared for the Advertiser^ and drew up 
a sort of defence, in which it is stated that " as to the 
letter from Berwick, the matter stands thus: It was 
a thing commonly reported in town that a set of short- 
hand writers were come from London in order to take 
notes in the Douglas cause. Their arrival had been 
mentioned, and a humorous description of their gene- 
alogy and characters had been given." With this 
so-called '* humorous description " Mr. Boswell had 
probably something to do. The result was, however, 
the disappearance or entire suppression of " Dorando," of 
which I have never been able to find a copy, and which 
thus met with the same fate as the author's extra- 
ordinary " Ode on Slavery " to be described later. Lord 
Auchinleck gave his judgment in the case, on a technical 
point, in his own characteristic style.* 

* We may quote a few passages which are marked with the 
dry sarcastic toach of the judge : '* I have considered the cause 
with all the attention in my power, and am not at all surprized 
that your Lordships should differ in opinion about it, when I 
consider the immensity of the proofs and the long laboured 
argument upon these proofs. 

"In considering this cause, I endeavoured to take care not 
to be as it were drawn off at the tangent, and was always willing 
to listen to any farther evidence that could be got. I was there- 
fore very glad to have Isabel Walker examined again. To the 
questions which I thought material, this witness answered pointedly 
and distinctly ; and though she underwent an examination of two 
days from the plaintiffs, with the special view, as appeared, of 
making her contradict her former evidence, yet, except in one 
trifling instance, she kept her temper throughout the whole, and 
had to me so sh*ong an appearance of integrity, that I do believe 
that evei^^ thing she has swore is agreeable to truth. Before I 
enter into the cause, I must premise a few general observations. 
In all questions about filiation, sceptical people may have oppor- 
tunities of raising abundance of doubts. . . . 
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Boawel], however, did not confine himaclf to tlie mere 
■, tlccorous functions of counsel or pleader. His antics 

" These are the gcntnil principles which, applied to this cose, 
will, in my opinion, rlirect the decision of it. However, 1 muat 
obsL-rre fRrtlier, th&t I eonld have wished that we could have had 
a more fall, dear, and SBtisfying evidonce than we have: and 
farthtf, that thia pi-ocesa had takeu rise at & time when there were 
no bye motives to bring it, instead of il« being brought imme- 
diately after the defendant had defeated Duke Hamilton in point 
of law. I own tliat I eannot get ont of my view the method in 
which thia pi-ocesH was i-aised and conducted. This is material, 
because it will accoaut for many singulsritieB occiUTing in this 
c-ansc. Instead of applying for an act and commission from this 
Conrt to bring a proof of the impostnre, the plaintiffs were pleased 
■to bring their criminal action before the piirliament of Paris, and 
procured a mnnitoire importanl, which treats Sir John Stewart 
and Mrs. Hewit as already convicted of the supposition of children ; 
and under the word Qaidim, makes the thing as plain as if they 
had pnt in the initials of their names. I did not condemn this 
process before the Toumolle because it was nnfashionable, but 
bccBURe it was nnjust and oppressive to the last degree; and I 
think 1 can frive pointed evidence, that this my opinion was well 
founded. I shall give two or three instances which will enfficientlj 
explain what I mean. . . . Madam Sautry, the mantua-maker at 
Rheima, makes strong endeavoura to disprove the preen^ucy; sho 
even measures Lady Jane to make sure work of it. When we look 
into the plainte to the parliament of Paris, they appear to be 
NntisKed that Lady Jane bad every apjiearance of pregnancy; but 
nftcr the monitoire appeared, the memories of the witnesses under- 
went a great alteration ; some of them being very much weakened 
jn thia particular, when others wei-e as much improved. 

■' Having thus taken a general view of the proof bronght by the 
plaintiffs in this cause, I have only to add, that I |iay no great 
credit cither to the books of Police, or to those of the Hotels in 
Paris. The plaintiffs at first set forth, that these books were 
linfnltihly sure, and liable to no errors or mistakes; whereas to 
me it really appears to be a battle of hooks betwixt the respective 
hotels. 

■' 1 come now to touch shortly upon the pi-oof of the alibi at 
Mods. Uodofivi's: In instructing of which I think the plaintiffa 
4iavc totally failed, and I must continue to think so, except I can 
bolievB that he and his wife have memories superior (o Joseph 
Sealiifcr'g. They have, Indeed, most unaccountable memories, 
Mccording to their own account of the matter; for they even 
«-cTDcmber what coat Sir John had on in the year 1748. I am, 
however, unwilling to believe them to bo perjured, but I bclieye 
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and excitement almost warranted the belief of his friends 
that he had gone mad on the subject. His father was 
heard to say, in his own curious but expressive jargon, 
that " James had taken a tout on a new horn ;" and Mr. 
Ramsay, his father's intimate friend, declared that his 
behaviour reached a degree of intemperance and absurdity 
that was incredible. 

"When he heard that the House of Lords had 
reversed the decision of the Court of Sessions, it was said 
that he put himself at the head of an uproarious mob which 
broke the judge's windows and insulted them. He was 
now really thought to be mad or " daft," and his father, 
with tears in his eyes, entreated the president to commit 
him to the Tolbooth. He was brought before the sheriff 
to be examined, and thus told the story of his doings : — 
" After I had communicated the glorious news to my 
father, who received them very coolly, I went to the 
Cross to see what was going on. There I overheard a 
group of fellows forming this plan of operations. One 
of them asked what sort of a man the sheriff was, and 
whether he was not to be dreaded. 'No, no,' said 
another fellow, ' he is a puppet of the president's 
making.' " Once Mr. Stewart Moncrieff started up and 
exclaimed, '^ By my soul, Boswell, you're mad ! " " Sir," 
answered the other, " swear by your £G0,000, by your 

tbat they had their memories refreshed by the monitoire, as many 
others seemed to have had theirs weakened by it. They have 
been misled by tlieir books, which they think aU very accurate, 
though it is proved to demonstration they are liable to many errors 
and mistakes. And because they had marked Sir John Stewart's 
name in the Livre (Tlnspectenr, therefore they take up an appre- 
hension that the blank article of the 4tli of July, in their Invre 
(Tepencej relates to him and Lady Jane and Mrs. Hewifc. 

" Upon the whole, my opinion is, that as the defendant is now 
in complete possession of his estate ; and as the evidence against 
him is neither unsuspicious nor conclusive, that therefore he falls 
to be assoilzied." 
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ice house, by your peach and grape houses, but do not 
swear by what you value so little as your soul." There 
was some wit in this madness, but the probability was 
that " Bozzy " had been celebrating the \'ictory in stoups 
of wine. 

One of the most sin<»ular and unfavourable traits in 
Boswell's character was the delight he found in an 
embarrassment which most men are eager to avoid — viz. 
controversy with women. Mr. Boswell entered on 
these conflicts in rather an unchivalroua spirit, allowing 
no privilege on account of sex or age, and dealing his 
"swashing blows" with malice, and eveu spite. This 
seems rather unchivalrous, but it can be supported by 
instances which readily recur to the memory ; such as 
his treatment of Mrs. Thrale, of Miss Seward, of Mrs. 
Montagu, when those ladie.s, even if they had offended, 
were entitled to courteous treatment It must be said, 
however, that this idea never even seems to have occurred 
to him, and that it was his established principle that any 
one who interfered with him or his books waa his mortal 
enemy, whether male or female. Thus, during the 
progress of the cause, an amusing and angry discussion 
arose between him and a venerable Scotch lady, the 
Honourable Miss Primrose, whose age and rank should 
have entitled her to proper consideration. As he was 
now ^\Titing the " Essence of the Douglas Cause," and 
had established ' himself as a notable personage, the 
notable friend, too, of " the great Lexicographer," he 
was not to be trifled with, or contradicted. 

The offence of the lady was this. In her evidence at 
the trial she had spoken of a conversation recounted to 
her by her mother, the Dowager Lady Stair, and which 
had taken place between her and Lady Jane Douglas. 
On this point a daughter might natiiraUy claim to speak. 
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But, no ; Mr. Boswell, in his " Essence/' took upon himself 
to declare that ^^ he was assured that there were several 
persons of good character still alive, who had heard 
Lady Stair tell Miss Primrose that she was mistaken, 
and that this account was given, not by Lady Jane, 
but by another person." The form of this contradiction 
was certainly offensive, and Miss Primrose, thus rudely 
challenged, wrote haughtily, but with spirit, to demand 
the names of ^' those persons ^f good character" upon 
whose authority he rested his assertion : " otherwise I 
must hold him to be the original author of the averment." 
This insinuation Mr. Boswell had brought on himself. 
His answer was characteristic. " The Author of * The 
Essence of the Douglas Cause,' presents his compliments 
to the Honourable Miss Margaret Primrose. That lady 
must be sensible that the story she has introduced into 
her deposition is exceedingly improbable. Lady Jane 
Douglas has surely more good sense than to give a 
different account to Lady Stair from that which she 
gave to every one else. He hopes that, upon due 
recollection, Mrs. Primrose will be satisfied that eitlier 
Jier lieaHnOy or her memory has failed her. . . .* He 
thinks this matter too serious to be discussed in a 
newspaper, but if he be called upon in proper manner 
Mrs. Primrose shall know his authority." 

Boswell here felt himself in a diflSculty, and his rude 
speech as to the failure of the lady's mind or memory 
was prompted by either amlByance or malice. The lady 
was one of those sturdy Scotch dames whose shrewd 
faces are seen on Raeburn's canvases, and was not to be 
trifled with or intimidated ; so no satisfaction was to be 
obtained for the slippery Boswell in this way. Mrs. 
Primrose now sent a friend to him to ask his authority 
for his statement, upon which the friend was informed 
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" that Mr. Boswell declined giving his authority when 
privately called upon, but was willing to do so if asked 
in a public manner." "Finding," the lady goes on, 
" that a private answer was avoided, I publicly demanded 
one, and am now told that I shall receive an answer 
when my demand is made in a proper form. To this 
demand I received an answer that the proper form wa» 
an action for defamation." This course she declined to 
take : " I therefore end with him thus ; that if he persists 
in keeping up his supposed authority I must and will 
consider him as the original author of the averment 
himself." Mr. Boswell was not to be thus disposed of 
and took refuge in fresh personalities. " Mrs. Margaret 
Primrose," he wrote in reply, "is pleased to think she 
has ended with the authoi of ' Essence, etc' But the 
lady will find herself in a mistake here, too. She says 
that she received a verbal answer 11-om me. But it is 
not fair in her to represent me as a man who ■would be 
impolite enough not to answer a lady's letter in writing. 
The truth is, I did write her an answer ; I am sure she 
received it ; and I own her forgetting so recent a cir- 
cumstance, gives me a ^\■orKe opinion of Mis. Margaret 
Primrose's memory than I had before. A lady of her 
years should bo cautious in relying too positively on 
cither her hearing or memory, when she is assured both 
in public and private that her own mother told her she 
was in a mistidie. I am sure I mentioned it in a most 
delicate manner ; and wished it might remain so, but 
since she insists for it, here is my autlioiity under her 
Grace the Duchess of Douglas' own hand ; " and he 
quotes a long letter to this effect from the ducliess. He 
signs his letter, " with great esteem." Miss Primrose 
replied, making little of the duchess's testimony, and 
reasserting her own. She then concluded by saying. 
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•* Mil B»>s^^^ oeetl nui: be ^liara^tl ic my DnpaGsr&MK on 
Hift poLixtmea^ T!i0fie 'Tnii oot^? read iihe w^I& of hii 
<ntreffQ«imlexii^.e nmsFC io mm. insdes in Tihfff ceKH^et* in 

nor will 4&e tmuBIe Raseif or cne puhEc wiii snytlui^ 
fiirtziii^ ae or niLj otiier p^soa wall please D> s&y oq die 
sohjecJL «ni!e ahe Hits obtainetl hs^ ^mi oc knowing his 
antiiorrir^-^ 

Bac It Riffw^^H was 'iersniiiit^i co &aT?» rKe last 
wnrrL Hri hml pemaed her lasn ami Ionic «i^n<^. He 
» *ony. verv sorrv. tro fimi duii: sfie ^dll persscs rn wbat 
hi* luLi s^iLtilT emieaTonr^i to «!t}cr?tM: : for lie ilefies the 
luij ro poins otn: any mark of dii?pleasiire wbieh he has 
fthown^ '' If any per^^ns havp fnt^'xanal His. Margaret 
Primroee to eiKibn: herself in the newspapers.^ he will 
he panioQeii in *ajing *' they are not her friends, what- 
ever flattering speeches they may hare foonJ means to 
make her hear. As a real frien»L the anther- of the 
* E*.«enc>'^ ' wonlti beg of Mrs. PrinLD:»6e to consider 
calmly by herself the nnhappy effect of what she has 
4epo=jei It throws an imputation upi-n the memory of 
her worthv mother. . . . The author of the ' Essence' is 
happy that 3Irs. 3Iar!raret has now re<:*olIected that she 
rec':ived a letter from him. He trusts that in time she 
will al^io recollect all that her sraee the Duchess of Douglas 
ha.H HO flistioctly related If that shall be the case, and he 
«hall presume to advise one who thinks she has a much 
Inciter a^lvLser, he would beg leave to suggest that a public 
re^'iintation would be the best atonement. Mrs. Prim- 
nm*. liJiS declared that she will not again make any 
aiiHwer ; it will give the author of the ^ Essence ' much 
Hatinfaction if she Htill find herself obliged to alter her 
r^fHoIution, as such a recantation is the answer which he 
iK,w4^ \jQ receive/' 
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Thifl brought the series of his exhibitions, during the 
Douglas cause, to a conclusion. Indeed, during these 
years, almost every transaction in which Boswell figured 
■waa to be marked by some exhibition of curious 
extravagance. 

In the spring of the year 1768 was published the 
"Tour in Corsica" — which at once gave its author 
celebrity. He was spoken of in the papers as " Mr. 
■Boswell, the celebrated traveller." As he tells us himself, 
in his little memoir : " This work is universally known 
tis having not only passed through several editions in 
English, but been translated into Dutch, Germanj 
Italian,* and twice into French." Even the stem 
Johnson praises it in a letter to the author. It was 
admitted that his lustorical portion is so much 
"padding;" but his travels are told with spirit. For 
the book he received a hundred guineas. 

He was indeed so eager to acquire notoriety for himself 
and his book, that he resorted to some extraordinary 
■devices for the purpose. It is curious to see how some 
experienced judges of men had already taken the 
measure of his foolishness. Mr. Walpole gives a strange 
account of these antics, and, in a letter to Gray, of 
the 18th of February, 1708, writes: "Pray read 
the new account of Corsica ; what relates to Paoli will 
amuse yon much. Tlierc is a deal about the island and 
its dimensions that one does not care a straw for. The 
author, Boswell, is a strange being, and, like Cambridge, 
baa a rage of knowing anybody that was ever talked of. 
He forced himself upon me in spite of my teeth and my 

* It would havo gratified the anthor to know that just one 
bnndred and one years after the first issue a new translation 
shoald have been tsBued, " Relazioni della Coreica, di G. Bosnell, 
Scadiere, trans porta ta in Italiano, dall' originate Ingteac." London, 
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doors, and I see has given a foolish account of all he 
could pick up from me about King Theodore. He then 
took an antipathy to me on Rousseau's account, abused 
me in the newspapers, and expected Eousseau to do so 
too; but as he came to see me no more, I forgave 
all the rest. I see he is now a little sick of Rousseau 
himself, but I hope it will not cure him of his anger t^ 
me ; however, his book will amuse you." Gray's reply 
is equally contemptuous : " Mr. BoswelFs book I wa» 
going to recommend to you when I received your letter.. 
It has pleased and moved me strangely — all (I mean) 
that relates to PaolL . . . The pamphlet proves what 
I have always maintained, that any fool may write 
a most valuable book by chance, if he will only tell us 
what he heard and said with veracity. Of Mr. Boswell's 
truth I have not the least suspicion, because I am sure 
he could invent nothing of the kind. The title of this 
part of his work is a dialogue between a Green Goose 
and a Hero." * This seems offensive enough ; but the 
theory as to a fool writing a good book by chance, can 
scarcely be supported. 

Inl this publication he contrived to offend Johnson, 
who was displeased at his publishing his letters, in which 
were some rather too extravagant expressions of regard. 
" All that you have to fear from me is the vexation of 

* The work was printed at Edinburgh at the famous press of 
Foulis brothers, who, however, produced a rather unfavourable 
epecimen of their workmanship. The second edition was 
printed in more handsome style by the Baldwins, and published 
by the Dillys, who were to issue the author's other works. In tho 
preface he sets out some notions about spelling, declaring that 
the letter h, after c, should be restored (as in " publick **), and u in 
words like " labour ;" though he could hardly thus justify such 
spelling as "tremenduous.** There is a beautifully engraved device 
of his arms, etc., on the title — a decoration which also adorns the 
Hebrides *» Tour." 
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disappointment. , - . the pleasure which I promiaed my- 
self from the journals and remarks is so great, that 
perhaps no degree of attention or desirement will he- 
sufficient to it. ... I long to see you, etc." This over- 
charged estimate made the sage appear rather ridiculous, 
especially when Boswell's antics were attracting notoriety. 
.Johnson wrote to him a little testily : " I could now tell 
why I should not write ; for who would write to men 
who publish the letters of their friends, without their 
leave ? Yet I write to you in spite of my caution, 
to tell you that I shall be glad to see you, and that 
I wish you would empty your head of Corsica, which 
I think has filled it rather too long." 

" My dear Sir," was the reply, — " I have received 
your last letter, wlilch, though verj'- short, and by no- 
means complimentary, yet gave me real pleasure, because 
it contains these words, ' 1 shall be glad, very glad, to 
see you.' — Surely you have no reason to complain of my 
publishing a single paragraph of one of your letters ; the- 
temptation to it was so strong. An irrevocable grant of 
your friendship, and 3-our signifying my desire of visiting 
Corsica with the epithet of 'a wise and noble curiosity,' 
are to me more valuable than many of the grants of 
kings. But how can you bid me ' empty my head 
of Corsica ' ? My noble-minded friend, do you not feel 
for an oppressed nation bravely struggling to be 
free ? " etc., etc, 

" The celebrated traveller " was now recherche, and 
made much of, — " I am really the great man now," he tells 
us. " I have had David Hume in the forenoon, and Mr. 
Johnson in the afternoon of the same day visiting me. 
Sir John Pringle, Dr. FrankHn, and some more company, 
dined with me to-day ; and Mr. Johnson and General 
Oglethorpe one day, Mr. Garrick alone another, and 
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David Hume and some more literati dine witli me next 
week. I give admirable dinners and good claret ; and 
the moment I go abroad again, which will l)e in a day 
or two, I set up my chariot. This is enjoying the fruit 
of my labours, and appearing like the friend of Paoli. 
By-the-bye, the Eaii of Pembroke and Captain Meadows 
iire just setting out for Corsica, and I have the honour of 
introducing them by letter to the General. DaA-id Hume 
came on purpose the other day to tell me that the Duke 
of Bedford was very fond of my book, and had recom- 
mended it to the Duchess." 

His lodgings were in Half-moon Street, and he was 
particularly gratified when the venerable General 
Oglethorpe, who recollected having shot snipe in one of 
the London squares, came and called on him, thus 
introducing himself : " My name, sir, is Oglethorpe, and 
I wish to be acquainted with you." Boswell, well read 
always, recalled Pope's lines on the general, and made so 
favourable an impression, that a cover was always kept 
for him at the old man's table. Incidents of that stirring 
career were related to him, and he seriously proposed 
writing his life. There was always something winning 
in Boswell's nature. He was a " good fellow." * 

* He, however, did not remove the passages from Johnson's 
letters, in his hater editions. He was always thus sturdy in 
holding by the text he liad at firet set down, as being '* authentick." 
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CHAPTER XL 

BOSWELL'S " LOVES." 

A BE&IARKABLE feature in this curiously blended character 
was an extreme susceptibility to the charms of the other 
sex. In one of his effusions he frankly confessed that 
" Boswell doth women adore ; " and all through his life 
he seemed to be passing from one attachment to another, 
each being, as in the ease of the amusing character in a 
modem farce, " the only woman he ever loved." 

This "volatility" furnishes many entertaining pas- 
sages in his life ; aa his vanity or impulsiveness made 
him take most of his friends into his confidence. At the 
same time it must be said, that no very venial or 
indulgent view can be taken of such passages, and, to 
speak plainly, Mr. BoswoU lived a loose and dissipated 
life. There can be little doubt but that he shortened his 
days by his indulgence in general debauchery. The 
melancholy view is that he had really good and moral 
and religious instincts, and these, too, not merely senti- 
mental, but, at times, earnest ; he was even devout, but 
unhappily so enslaved to pleasure that he seems to have 
made little attempt to conform to what his principles 
and conscience prescribed. In process of time, he, as it 
were, gave himself a letter of licence, as a privileged 
person, pleading the " weakness of the flesh," and could 
preach morality and talk of his own vices in the same 
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breath. It may be doubted if there is anything in all 
the writings of the satirists comparable to this letter of 
his, addressed to the Rev. Mr. Temple : — 

"This is just, Temple. You say the truths of 
morality are written in the hearts of all men, and they 
find it their interest to practise them. My dear friend, 
will you believe a specious moral essayist against your 
own experience ? Don't you in the very same letter 
complain of the wickedness of those around you ? Don't 
you talk of the tares in society ? My friend, it is 3''our 
office to labour cheerfully in the vineyard, and, if 
possible, to leave not a tare in Mamhead. Let us be 
moderate, patient, expect a gradual progress of refine- 
ment and felicity ; in that hope I look up to the Lord of 
the Universe, with a grateful remembrance of the grand 
and mysterious propitiation which Christianity hath 
announced. . . .'' This, so far, is edifying ; but presently 
we arc startled ; for, after giving an outline of bachelor 
life and its advantages, he proceeds to tell his friend that, 
in certain cases " marriage is truly the condition in which 
true felicity is to be found. I think we may strike a 
good medium. Let us keep in mind the nil admirari, 
and not expect too much. It was from having too high 
expectations of enjoyment that I suffered so much, for 
the natural gloom of my mind was not sufficient to 
torment me in a degree so acute. In the meantime, my 
friend, I am happy enough to have a dear infidely as 
you say ; but don't think her unfaithful, I could not 
love her if she was. There is a baseness in all deceit 
which my soul is virtuous enough to abhor, and there- 
fore I look with horror on adultery. But my amiable 
mistress is no longer bound to him who was her husband ; 
he has used her shockingly ill ; he has deserted her, he 
lives with another. Is she not then free ? She is, it is 
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clear, and no argumeuts i-au disguise it. She has done 
everj'lhiug to please me ; she is perfectly generous, and 
would not hear of any present." 

The two friends, Boswell and Temple, were scarcely 
model husbands. Temple married a lady with £1,300 
as her fortune, but the marriage did not turn out 
happily, and a separation took place. He was a most 
unhappy peraon, subject to fits of depression, like his 
friend, and always in eome sort of difficulty or wretched- 
ness. He had much the same mixture of piety and 
ilissipation that was found in Boswell. This friendship 
continued to the last days of Boswell's life, and their 
correspondence was never interrupted for thiity-seven 
years.* 

The history of tlie long series of Boswell's more 
legitimate attachments ia amusing enough. It would be 
difficult enough to count up his innumerable " Flames ;" 
and in this he recalls Mr. Sterne, who so candidly con- 
fessed that, for hia comfort and enjoyment, "he must 
«vcr have some Duleinea in his head." Boswell began 
early, when he was a student at the Univeraity, and was 
only eighteen when he fell distractedly in love with Miss 

"W t;.and now, only a year ago, in 17G7, he had 

conceived a "grande passion" for a gardener's daughter, 
" who now puts on my fire and performs menial offices, 
like another wench ; aud yet, this time twelve months, 1 
was so madly in love as to think of manying her." This 
folly seems incredible in a man who had seen something 
of the world. 

Embarnissed as he was with these various "charmers," 
this mercurial being had now , seriously planned a 
regular matrimonial venture. He first thought of his 
cousin, Mias Bosvillc, in Yorkshire ; but there was one 
" The present Bishop of London is his ^randeon. 
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objection, as he complacently fancied, — she would not lika 
to live in Scotland. " I shall see. There is a young lady, 
in the neighbourhood here who has an estate of her 
own, between two and three hundred a year, just 
eighteen, a genteel person, an agreeable face, of a good 
family, sensible, good-tempered, cheerful, pious. You 
know my grand object is the ancient femily of Auchin- 
leek — a venerable and noble principle. How would it 
do to conclude an alliance with the neighbouring princess, 
and add her lands to our dominions ? I should at once 
have a ver}' pretty little estate, a good house, and a sweet 
place. My father is very fond of her ; it would make 
him perfectly happy : he gives me hints in this way : — 
* I wish you had her — no bad scheme this ; I think, a 
very good one.' Lly fair neighbour was a ward of my 
father's ; she sits in our seat at church in Edinbursh.'* 
This new flame was Miss Blair, to whom he might have 
been married, had he only behaved like a reasonable 
being. Mr. Boswell's imaginar}' advances, his fits of 
heat and cold, renouncings and renewals, are like scenes 
in one of the old comedies. He once despatched his 
friend on a mission to report, to praise him, and 
stimulate the lady's feelings in every way. " Temple," 
he wrote, "you must be at Auchinleck, you must seo 
my charming bride I " To make himself worthy of his 
princess, he had altogether reformed. But in drinking 
his princess's health he got intoxicated, and in that state 
committed all sorts of follies and extravagances, for 
whioh, of course, he was deeply repentant. *' But I am 
abashed, and determine to keep the strictest watch." He 
gave his friend a paper of directions, which is amusing 
reading. When ]\Ir. Temple arrived he was to present 
the letter. '* Salute her and her mother ; ask to walk. 
See the place fully; think what improvements should 
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t mode. Talk of my marc, the purse, tlie chocolate. 

~i you are my very old and intimate friend. Praise 
r my good qualities^you know them ; but talk 
how odd, how inconstant, how impetuous, how 
i accustomed to women of intrigue. Aak gravely, 
['Phiy don't you imagine there is something of madness 
_ in tliat family V Talk of my various travels — German 
princes — -Voltaire and Eousseau. Talk of my father ; 
my atirong desire to have my own house. Observe her 
weU. See, how amiable 1 Judge if she would be happy 
with your &iend. Think of me as the great man at 
Adamtown — quite classical too ■ Study the mothei-. 
Bemember well what passes." Temple duly returned 
to Edinburgh, after his mission was accomplished, and 
nprated in glowing tcmis. Bosweli wrote to the lady 
in raptures, telling her how charmed his emissary was, 
iriio " would not be able to write without saying some 
fine thing of her." No notice was taken of these com- 
^ments. " What can be the matter ?" he ^Tote, " Prob- 
ttUy the letter you carried was thought too strange 
and distant for any rational scheme." But there wero 
aome grounds for this uneasiness. A rival, a returned 
Indian, " a yellow Nabob," Mr. Full crton, had been hang- 
ing about the heiress. Thus sbghted, he began to 
diBcover that the grapes were sour. " I am curious to 
see how this matter will tuni out. Tlie man; the jmrsc, 
^ chocolate, wheiv air. t/ipt/ now? I am certainly not 
deeply in love, for I am entertained with this dilemma, 
like another chapter in my adventures." Another idea : 
could she have been offended by "7(/.s- Sixuush state- 
liiteta"? It turned out, however, that his letters had 
been lying eight days at the post, as she told him, in a 
" most agreeable letter." He was again full of exulta- 

to. It woa all settled. " ^kly old and estimable 

OL. I. K 
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friend, can I do better ? Can you suppose any woman 
in Britain with whom mere circumstances could unite to 
engage me ? All objections arise from my own fault," 
eould he humbly ask so fine a woman ; etc. 

Now came a slight " cool ; " or the lady would not 
respond to the raptures of her strange lover. In his 
rhapsody he showed " his heart upon his sleeve/' "How- 
ever, I would not be too sullen in my pride ; I wrote to 
her from Auchinleck, and wished her joy, etc. ; she 
answered me, with the same ease as ever, that I had no 
occasion. I then wrote her a strange Sidtanish letter, 
very cold and very formal, and did not go to see her for 
near three weeks. At last I am here, and our meeting 
has been such as you paint in your last but one. I have 
been here one night ; she insisted on my staying 

another. If has been uneasy on my account, I am 

indeed sorry for it ; I should be sorry to give any person 
uneasiness, far more one whose cousin and friend I shall 
always be." She refused sending me the lock, ' because 
(in the eyes of the world) it is improper ; ' and she says 
very cool things upon that head. What think you of 
such a return to a letter full of warmth and admiration ? 
In short, Temple, she is cunning, and sees my weakness. 
But I now sec her, and though I cannot but suffer 
severely, I from this moment resolve to think no more of 
her. I send you the copy of a note which goes to her 
to-morrow morning. . . . Wish me joy, my good friend, 
of having discovered the snake before it was too late. / 
should have been ruined had I made such a woman my 
wife. Luckily for me, a neighbour who came to Auchin- 
leck last night told me that he had heard three people 
at Ayr agree in abusing her as a jilt. What a risk han' 
limn! However, as there is still a possibility that all 
this may be mistake and malice, I shall behave to her in 
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I n veiy respectful manner, and shall never say a won! 
Y«gainst her but to you. After this, I shall be upon my 
I guard against ever indulging the least fondness for a, 
I Scots lass ; I am a soul of a more southern frame." 

With all this exquisite absurdity, there are touches 

of nature, aud good heart, and it would be hard to 

resiat the credulous affection of the opening passages 

in which he pictures bis friend's face as he receives the 

news. The truth was, his style of approaching the lady, 

or of managing his suit, was intolerable and maladroit. 

He told her that he had complained of her to his friends ; 

" but she did not appear in the least inclined to confabs 

herself in the wrong." " 1 confess," he added naturally 

enough, " that, between pride and love, I was unable to 

speak to her but in a very awkward manner." He 

came away and wrote ; but was answered in verj- 

, indiiferent fashion : " She could not sec she was to 

I blame." " 1 love her, Temple, with my whole heart ; 

y I am entirely in her jHiwer. If she writes aa I can 

\ imagine, I will consecrate myself to her for ever. 1 

J must have her to learn the harpsichord and French ; slu: 

[ shftll be oue of the first women in the island. But let 

mc take care ; I know not what is in store. Do you 

tfaink it possible she can have any scheme of marrying 

another 1 " 

A new period of jealousy and uncertainty was now 
to follow. He met her at the concerts at Edinburgh ; 

I -went to the play with her. "It wai 'Othello.' / sat 
clone behind the Princess, and at the most affi'ctiiuf 
scenes I pressed my hand upon Imr waist; she u-as in 
tears, and rather leaned to me. The jealous Moor 
described my very soul. I often spoke to her of the 
torment she saw before her ; still I thought her distant, 
and still I felt uneasy." 
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The truth was, the family could not "make out'' 
the lover's uncertain, capricious behaviour ; and a cousiu 
of his flame told him seriously that he was not be- 
having very honourably in trying to engage the young 
lady's affections, while keeping himself free. An inter- 
view followed, in which he was treated coldly and with 
reserve. She told him she liked another gentleman* 
It ended by her going away for three weeks ; and sho 
said that she knew well how to amuse herself in his 
absence. 

"Temple, where am I noiv? What is the meaning 
of this ? I drank tea with her this afternoon, and sat 
near four hours with her mother and her. Our con*- 
versation turned all on the manner in which two people 
might live. She has the jus test ideas. She said she 
knew me now; she could laugh me out of my ill- 
humour ; she could give Lord Auchinleck a lesson how 
to manage me. Temple, what does the girl mean ? . , , 
Come, why do I allow myself to be uneasy for a Scots 
lass ? Kouse me, my friend I Kate has not fire enough ; 
she does not know the value of her lover ! If on her 
return she still remains cold, she does not deserve me. 
I will not quarrel with her ; she cannot help her defects ; 
but I will break my enchanting fetters. To-morrow 
I shall be happy with my devotions," 

Strange to say, after such exciting passages, the 
whole abruptly came to an end. In February, 1768^ 
he wrote to his friend : " All is over between Miss 
Blair and me." He had discovered new rivals, as he 
imagined, in a young baronet—'* a noble match " — and 
that Indian Nabob before-mentioned. He had harassed 
the lady with ridiculous doubts, and even struck up an 
alliance with the two gentlemen, to show her that " he 
did not care." He proposed that each should honour- 
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*ably favour the other's suit, and, as an artful device, 
"he ■wrote a degagi letter to her, which he got the baronet 
to frank for him \ With extraordinary lack of gentle- 
manly feeling, he took the Nabob into his confidence ; 
told him " aU that had passed between her and me ; " 
spoke of her " wary mother ; " quoted Dempster's 
humorous saying, that her family and friends "were 
in a confederacy to lay bold of every man with £1000 
a year." " I called it," said the foolish Bozzy, " salmon 
Jishing." No doubt all this was repeated. He then 
went to her, and offered to try and make himself "as 
agreeable to her as possible; that is, if he had any 
chance." She told him bluntly he need not take the 
trouble; "so I think I had enough." He consoled 
himself by writing doggerel verses on her. 

"A CRAMBO SONG OX LOSING MT MISTRESS. 

" Although I be an honest laird. 

In person rather strong and branny. 
For me the heiress never cared, 
For she would have the knight. Sir Sawney. 

"And when, with ardent vows, I swore 
Ijond as Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
The heiress showed me to the door. 
And said she'd have the knight, Sir Sawney. 

" She told me, with a scornful look, 

1 was as ngly as a tawney, 

For she a better fish conld hook, 

The rich and gallant knight. Sir Sawney." 

It seems scarcely credible that at this crisis of his 
dismissal he should have turned to supply the vacancy 
with an old flarae of Dutch extraction, whom he had 
met at Utrecht, but had not seen for many years. 
This was the Dutch "Zelide." "You say well, that 
I find mistresses wherever I am ; but I am a sad dupe — 
a perfect Don Quixote, To return to where it winces : 
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Lis imroramitL-e:?. and his lon^rln^s to set off in hot haste 
for Utrecht, was now to dLsoover that Mdlle. de Zuyl 
was, like Miss Blair, not at all the person suited to him. 
The process by which he arrived at this conclusion was 
thus amusingly revealed. He was really eager to break 
off, for he discovered serious faults and blemishes in her 
— ** levity, and infidel notions," — and wrote to hope she 
wa» "altered for the better/' *' Is she not a termagant, 
or at lea8t will she not be one by the time she is forty ^ 
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and she is near thiHy now. ... I waa afraid that my 
father, out of his great indulgence, might have con- 
sented to my going to Utrecht. ... * How happy am 
I at having a friead at home of such wisdom and firm- 
neoHL I was ea^ ior the Goards, I was eager for 
mademoiselle ; but you have happily restrained me from 
both. ... I Rhall henceforth do nothing without your 
advice. Worthy man ! this will be a solace to him 
upon his circuit." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ITHU. 

Btt njjt three nxoaulis pasB^i berore we find oar hero 
atraia •^n^roee*^! by a narw passitjiL ! English, Scotch, 
and Dmrea lelles hrfi unsm^trt^stiilly pLsed by him ; 
an IriftK one n^jw appeareii on tte scene. 

" I am exceeiiinziy In'-fcy tavnig es«!aped the insensible 
3Ef»s Blair and the furioiis Zelide« for I have now seen 
the fin»j5t creatnpr that ever was formed, la Mle Irian- 
daiie. Figure to yourself. Temple, a young lady just 
sixteen, formeil like a Grecian nymp»h, with the sweetest 
countenance, full of sensibilirt-, at.'o^mplished, with a 
Dublin education, alwavs half the vear in the north of 
Ireland, her father a counsellor-at-law, with an estate 
of X'lOOO a vear, and ab^ve £10,000 in readv monev : 
her mother a sensible, well-bred woman ; she the darling 
of her parents, and no other child but her sister. She 
is cousin to .some cousins of mine in this county. 1 
waH at their house while she and her father and mother 
jjnd aunt were over upon a visit just last week. The 
couns^^llor is as worthy a gentleman as ever I saw. 
Your friend is a favourite with all of them. From 
morning to night I admired the charming Mary Anne, 
l^pon my honour, I never was so much in love ; I never 
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was before in a situation to which there was not some 
objection, but here evert/ jlower in united, and not a 
thorn to be found. But how shall I manage it ? they 
were in a hurry, and are gone home to Ireland. They 
were sorry they could not come to see Auehinleck, of 
which they had heard a great deaL Mary Anne wished 
muck to he in the grotto. I received the kindest invita- 
tion to come and see them in Ireland, and I promiaed 
to be there in March. What a fortunate fellow am I ! 
what a variety of adventures in all countries ! I was 

allowed to walk a great deal with Miss ; I repeated 

my fervent passion to her again and again ; she was 
pleased, and I could swear that her little heart beat. 
I carved the first letter of her name on a tree ; I cut 
off a lock of her hair, male liertinax. She promised 
not to forget me, nor to marry a lord before March. 
Her aunt said to me, ' Mr. Boswell, I tell you seriously 
there will be no fear of this succeeding but from your 
own inconstancy ; stay till March.' All the Scotch 
cousins too think I may be the happy man. Ah, my 
friend, I am now as I ought to be ; no reserved, prudent 
conduct, as with Miss B. No I all youthful, warm, 
natural ; in short, all genuine love. Pray tell me what 
you think. I have great confidence in your judgment. 
I mean not to ask what you think of my angelic girl ; 
I am fixed beyond a possibility of doubt as to her." 

The lover was now confiding to his intimate friend 
that this was the most agreeable passion he " ever felt" 
Before he left London he went into St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and "made a vow" that he would not allow himself 
" licentious connections of any kind for six months. I 
have hitherto kept firm to my vow, and already feel 
myself a superior being." This making of vows, praying 
for the dead, and belief in the Heal Presence, were 
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remnants of his Catholic leanings, and clung to him 
through life. 

Being now invited to Ireland by the family of 
his charmer, to stay with tiiem, he was eager to set off 
at once. But suddenly Miss Blair re-appears, and h^ 
had now the mortification of learning that it was his 
own folly that had frustrated his efforts. 

"What think you, my friend ? Miss Blair is Miss 

Blair still ! Her marriage with the Knight is not to be. 

After the departure of my * belle Irlandaise,' I was two 

or three times at Adamtown, and, upon my word, th<y 

old flame was kindled. The wary mother, as you called 

her, told me that it was my own fault that her daughter 

was not long ago my wife ; but that after the young lady 

had shown me very particular marks of regard, cotre-- 

sponded vnth me, etc., I had made such a joke of my love 

for the heiress in every company, that she was piqued, 

and did not believe that I had any serious intentions ; 

that in the meantime the Knight offered, and what could 

she do? Temple, to a man again in love, this was 

engaging. I walked whole hours with the Princess ; 

I kneeled ; I became truly amorous, but she told me* 

that 'really she had a Tery great regard for me, but 

did not like me so as to marry me.' You never saw 

such a coldness. . . . She might have had me, hut, luckily 

for me, she still affected the same coldness, and not 

a line would she write. Then came a kind letter from 

my amiable aunt Boyd in Ireland, and all the charms 

of sweet Mary Anne revived. Since that time I have 

been quite constant to her, and as indifferent towards 

Kate as if I never had thought of her. She is stilt 

in the countr}\ Should I write to her, and tell her 

I am cured, as she wished ? By all that's enchanting, 

I go to Ireland in March. What should I say to Kate ? 
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Vou see, I am still tlic old niau : I Iiavc still need of 
your advice : write me without dolay. I shall soou 
give you a more general epistle." 

Tbera has beeu some sjteculation as to the name of 
this young lady, who had so nearly fixed the affections 
of Mr. Boswell. From Boswell's allusion to " my aont 
Boyd," Boyd is rnjt unlikely to have been hw name. 
In response to this good-nnturcd invitation, Mr. Boswell, 
in 1709, set oflF on his Irish excursion. Later lie often 
tried to allure his great friend to that country who, 
iiBwcver, would protest that though Dublin might be 
worth seeing, it was not " worth going to see." Not 
long before his death. Boswell retailed fondly the 
pleasures of Dublin, and declared, to his friend Maloue 
there, that he thought " he should enjoy their dinner- 
parties much." His companion on this Hibernian 
cxpeditiou was his cousin, Jiliss Peggie Montgomerie, 
who, we must presume, was accompanied by some 
cfiojicron. This young ladj'- had "numerous and 
respectable relations " in that country, who "showed 
him every attention," "the brave Captain Macbride," 
afterwards Admiral, and others, connected with the 
Ihindonald family, a member of which house had married 
" Robert Sibthorpe, Esq., u person of importance in the 
County of Down, which brought him into further notice." 
Some seven weeks were spent merrily enough. The Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Townsend, paid him many attentions ; 
" for," as he naively tells us, " tin' congenial it i/ of 
their dispositions united them in the most pleasant 
manner." Lord Charlemont, Dr. Loland, Mr. Flood, and 
George Faulkiner, the eccentric printer, all contributed 
to his happiness." He missed no opportunity of making 
or finding friends. Even at Drogheda, ho met a cousin. 
Colonel Graham of the Royal Highiandei-s. The Public 
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Advertiser informed its readers, on the 7th of July, 
that "James Boswell, Esq., having now visited Ireland, 
he dined with his Grace the Duke of Leinster at his 
seat at Carton; he went also by special invitation 
to meet the Lord Lieutenant at his country seat at 
Leixlip, to which he was conducted, in one of his 
Excellency's coaches, by Lieut. -Colonel Walshe. He 
dined there and stayed all night, and next morning 
came in the coach with his Excellency to the Phoenix 
Park, and was present at a review of Sir Joseph Yorkers 
dragoons* He also dined with the Eight Honourable 
the Lord Mayor. He is now set out on his return to 
Scotland/' In Ireland he remained six weeks in all. 
And among other acquaintances he had been intro- 
duced to the eccentric Bishop of Dorr}', with whom he 
was later to have a little controversy. 

But in all this junketing we find no mention of his 
Irish " flame ; " and, indeed, he seemed to pass most of his 
time away from the County Down. " Mary Anne " may 
have actually rejected him : and in his mortification he 
may have found comfort in another quarter. At any 
rate a surprise is now to follow. 

As we have said, he was accompanied on this expedi- 
tion by his cousin, ^iliss Margaret, or " Peggy," Mont- 
gomerie, who was the confidante of his feelings. She 
had witnessed the termination of his last attachment, and 
soothed his mortification. Tlie piqued Boswell, as so 
often happens in such cases, turned his thoughts to his 
comforter, in whom he began to see actual charms, and, 
in disgust at his numerous casualties in the court of love, 
he suddenly plunged into matrimony. This lady was 
" the daughter of David Montgomerie, Esq., of Lanislaw, 
and representative ot the peerage of Lyle." She was 
ako connected with Lord Eglinton* As he tells us 
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liiraself, \i\t\i an extmordiuary candour, in his ■' Mcmuir," 
■' They had livod from their earliest yeara in the moBt 
unreserved and intimate friendship ; his love of the fair 
sex was ever unbounded, and she was a constant yet 
prudent and delicate confidante " — an odd compliment I — 
"of all liis egan-meiits du cieur; so, with a frauknes* 
of character for which she was ever remarkable, she 
accepted the offer, and this, Mr. Boswell has ever been 
heard to say, was the most fortunate circumstance in 
his life. This jaunt was the occasion of his carrying 
himself into that connection to which he had always 
declared himself avei-se. He requested that she would 
do him the favour to accept him with all his faults, with 
which he was imperfectly acquainted ; ;vnd though ho 
hiul uniformly protested that a large fortune wiia an 
indispensable requisite, he was willing to waive that in 
consideration of her peculiar merit." This revelation 
was made after her death. Accidentally it turned out 
an admirable choice ; for her practical and unsympathetic 
disposition was exactly fitted to keep his erratic temper 
under control. 

During the interval between his engagement and 
liis marriage, Mr, Boswell was to make a grotesque 
exhibition, at the Shakespeare Jubilee, held at Stratford- 
on-Avon. It must be remembered that this nirce-show 
was in itself an absurd performance enough, and it has 
always seemed a matter of astonishment that so shrewd 
and sensible a person as Garriek should not merely have 
organized, but have figured so conspicuously in, the 
performance. There was nothing in the exhibition 
that had any particular connection with Boswell ; but it 
is not difficult to discover tho motive that prompted 
liim to take part in the business. Terhaps it was that 
be was in possession of a showy fancy dress which he was 
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tribute to Shakespeare. Let conceited naJ disappointed 
authors, and players vent their spleeu against him, he 
may assui-e . himself that his fume will Inst for ever." 
This was a thrust at Foote, whom he certainly disliked, 
and who, in a rather malignant fashion, went about 
Rueering at the projector and all his proceedings. 

"The morning of the first day," he goes on, "was 
ushered in ^ith a pleasing serenade by the beat musicians 
from London, in disguise. The jubilee began with au 
oratorio in the great church at Stratfonl ; the subject 
the story of Judith, the words by Mr. BiekeratafF, the 
muftic by Dr. Ame. It was a grand and admirable 
performance. But I could have wished that praycw bad 
been read and a short sermon preached. It would have 
consecrated our jubilee to begin it with devotion, with 
gratefully adoring the Supreme Father of all spu'its, from 
whom cumeth every gootl and perfect gift. The procession 
with music from the church to the amphitheatre, led on 
by Mr. Garrick, bad a very good effect. The amphi- 
theatre was a wooden building, erected just un the ' 
briak of the Avon, iu the form of an octagon, with ■ 
eight pillars supporting the roof. It was elegantly 
painted and glided. Between the pilhirs were crimson 
curtains, very well arranged, and banging over each 
recess. In this amphitheatre was a large orchestra, 
placed as it used to be formerly iu Ranelagli. Here 
the company dined exceedingly well, between three and 
four. Between five and six the musical performers 
appeared, and entertained us with several of the songs in , 
' Shakespeare's Garland,' composed for the occasion. 
Towards the end of the jubilee many of us were not 
in very good humour, as many inconveniences occurred. 
/ laughed aimi/ my .yAccii by a droll simili: Taking the 
whole of this jubilee, I must be forgiven for observing 
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that this exhibition looked so like a trap laid on purpose 
that it displeased me, and I was angry to find any 
notice taken of the venomous insects who have shot 
their stings in the newspapers, particularly against Mr. 
Garrick. It had the appearance of a soreness unworthy 
of our Lord High Steward. If the gnats at any time 
slightly pierce his skin, let him drop a little of the oil 
of good humom- upon the place and give himself no 
further trouble. Tkis is my receipt^ founded upon 
experience. Said I, ' It is like eating an artichoke 
entire. We have some fine moutlifuls, but also swallow 
the leaves and hair, which are confoundedly difiicult 
of digestion.* After all, however, I am highly satisfied 
with my artichoke." He then gave, or suggested some 
personal sketch of liimself, his dress and behaviour, 
which is truly grotesque. " One of the most remarkable 
masks upon tlie occasion was James Bos well, Esq., in 
the dress of an armed Corsican chief. He entered the 
camphithcalre about twelve o'clock; he wore a short 
dark-coloured coat of coarse cloth, scarlet waistcoat, 
breeches, and black spatterdashes ; his cap or bonnet 
was of black clotli ; on the front of it was embroidered 
in gold letters, * Viva la Libertti,* and on one side of 
it was a handsome blue feather and cockade, so that 
it had an elegant as well as a warlike appearance. On 
the breast of his coat was sewed a Moore's head, the 
crest of Corsica, surrounded with branches of laurel ; he 
had also a cartridge-pouch, into which was stuck a 
stiletto, and on his left side a pistol was hung upon 
the belt of his cartridge-pouch. He had a fusee slung 
across his shoulder, wore no powder in his hair, but had 
it plaited at its full length, with a knot of blue ribbons at 
the end of it. He had, by way of stafi", a very curious 
vine, all of one piece, with a bird finely carved upon it. 
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emhleinaticrd of (he swtet hard of Avon. He wore no 
mask, saying that it was not proper for a gallant 
Corsican. 80 soon as he came into tlic room, he drctu 
universal attention. The novelty of the Corsican dreas, 
its becoming appearance, and the character of the brave 
nation, concurred to distinguish the armed Corsican 
chief. He was first accosted by Mr. GaiTick, with whom 
he had a good deal of conversation. There was a warm 
discussion between Lord Grosvcnor, in the character of 
a Turk, and the Corsican, on the different constitution 
of the countries so opposite to each other, — Despotism 
and Liberty ; and Captain Thomson, of the navy, in 
the character of an honest tar, kept it up very well ; he 
expressed a strong inclination to stand by the brave 
islanders. Mr. Boswell danced both a minuet and 
countiy-dance with o very pretty h-ish lady, Mrs. 
Sheldon, wife to Captain Sheldon of the 38th Foot 
(Lord Blancy's) ; she was dressed in a genteel domino, 
and before she danced threw off her mask. Mr. Boswell 
having come to the jubilee to contribute his share 
towards what he called a classical institutiou in honour 
of Shakespeare, being also desirous of paying compli- 
ment to Mr. Garrick, with whom he has alway.'? been on 
a most agreeable footing, and never unmindful of the 
cause which he has espoused, he wrote the following 
verses, which, it .is thought, are weU suited to the 
occasion, while, at the same time, they preserved tho 
true Corsican ehai-acter." 

His picture as an " armed Corsican " was added. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

MRS. BOSWELL— MARRIED LIFE — LEGAL CONNECTIONS. 

1769. 

After this exhibition, Boswell had now to think seriously 
of his impending marriage, which, however, did not 
take place until the November of 1769, when it was 
thus announced — 

''November 25. At LanislaWy in the Shire of Ayr ^ 
James Bosivell, Esqre.y of Auchinlechy Advocate^ to 
Miss Peggy Montgomery^ daughter of the late David 
Montgomery, of Lanislaw, Esqre." 

It was certainly a rather hasty and improvident 
step ; the lady had no fortune, and, her father being 
dead some time, she was not likely to obtain one. It 
was also highly displeasing to Boswells father, as we 
find from a very marked, and rather original step, he 
took to show his displeasure. His wife, as we have 
seen, had died some years before, and he now arranged 
a second marriage, selecting the very day of his son's 
for the occasion. And so we read: "November 25, 
1769, at Edinburgh, Alexander Boswell, Esqre., of 
Auchinleck, one of the Lords of Session and Justices, 
to IVIiss Betty Boswell, second daughter of John Boswell, 
of Balmuto, deceased." He had determined not to 
appear at his son's wedding, and took this mode of 
furnishing the reason. 
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Mrs. Boswell figures in her luisbaurra cbronJclo aa a. 
lady of rather tart disposHiou, who made herself dis- 
agreeable to the great sage. But she was sorely tried 
by her husband's follies, his love of the bottle, and of 
the other ses ; by his wasteful extravagance, and his con- 
stant expeditions to Loudon, where be coidd indulge his 
tastes uncontrolled. Mr. Boswell was attached to her 
after his fashion, but stood much iu awe of her. Baretti, 
in his rudo " Marginalia," wroti' : " 1 am told Boswell's 
wife is a coarse sort of woman." Her behaviour 
to Johnson, whom she caused to feel that he was an 
intruding guest, shows this plainly. She had, however, 
a sort of native bluntncss, ami her Imsband has recorded 
several of her smart things aud hon iiwts, as he calls 
them. " Boswell, speaking of a horse, said he was a 
horse of blood. She answered readily, ' I hope so, for 
I am sure he has no Jtesh.' " He tells us that " she 
recommended reading the ' ^Vrabiau Niglits Entertain- 
ments ' to one in bad health and low spirits ; ' not,' said 
she, 'to bi- taken into the mind, but to keep out dis- 
turbing thoughts ; let them be like a wentry, whom we 
do not admit into the chamber of a sick person, but 
place at the door to prevent noisy intrudera.' She 

disapproved of my inviting Mr. M ah, n. man of 

ability but of violent mannei-s, to makf one in a genteel 
I party at our house one evening. ' He is,' said she, ' like 
f fire and water, useful, but not to be brought into com- 
pany.' Dr. Grant asked if Mr. ilaeadam of Craigeii- 
gcllan had but one daughter. I said lie had properly 
speaking but one — one beautiful daughter, the other 
poor girl was very ugly- My wife said that it was hard 
thot want of good looks should make her not be reckoned 
luH daughter; she was more a daughter on that account, 
as being more likely to continue with him." And what 
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a capital contrast, too, of character in the following t 
" When I was warm, telling of my ourn conseqiience and 
generosity, my wife made some cool humbling remarks 
upon me. I flew into a violent passion ; I said, ' If you 
throw cold water on a plate of iron much heated it will 
burst into shivers/ " Mr. Bos well figures rather trivially 
in the next incident : " Mv wife was angry at a silk 
cloak for Veronica being ill-made, and said it could not 
be alteired. * Then,' said I, * it must be a Persian cloak,' 
alluding to the silk called Persian and the imalterable 
Persian laws. . . . My wife said it would be much better 
to give salaries to members of Parliament than to let 
them try what they can get off their country by places 
and pensions. Said she, * They are like ostlers and pos- 
tillions, who have no wages, and must support themselves 
by vails.'" Her most famous mot, however, was that 
" she had often heard of a bear being led by a man, but 
never till now of a man heijig led hy a hear'' And this 
Mr. BosweU, with courageous insensibility, relates to his 
readers ! But another family scene shows the same con- 
trast between absurdity and good sense. A discussion 
arose between Dr. Webster and Boswell as to the pro- 
priety of visiting a person who had married a low man, 
the doctor urging that the best way to get the better of 
them was to treat them with cold civility. " * But,' 
exclaimed Mr. Boswell, ' I don't want to get the better 
of them, I want to get rid of them : you may get the 
better of a sow by going into the mire and boxing it ; 
but who would do it ? ' My wife, who wanted to sup- 
port Dr. Webster, though she had not much attended to 
the dispute, said something which was of pretty much 
the same import with my remarks. * Well,' said I, ' this 
is good enough. , She thinks she is opposing me, and 
yet she agrees with me ; she thinks she is riding a race 
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I with me and getting the better, aud all the time slie 
I ia behind me.' " 

" \Vlien admiring the maguificouce at Kcdclleatone, 

Lord Scaradale'a mansion, and all its tix'asuies, Jobnaon 

remarked, 'all this excludes but one evil — poverty.' 

I ^'hen I mentioned Dr. Johnson's remai'k to a lady of 

I admirable good senae and (juieknesa of miderstanding, 

' she observed, 'It is true, but how much good does it 

let inl' To this obaervatiou mucli praise has been 

justly given." This wise and happy comment was Mrs. 

Boswell's ; and it was with equal pride and affection 

that he could not resist adding this passage in his second 

edition : " Let me, then, do myself the honour to mention 

that the lady who made it was the late Margaret Mont- 

I gomerif, my very valuable wife, and the very affectionate 

I inothei' of my children, who, if they inherit her good 

I «[ualities, have no reason to complain of their lot." * 

James' Court, where Boswell resided in Edinburgh, 

\ bad been the mansion of his friend David Hume, whose 

■ tenant he became.f Here he remained a couple of 

I years. " Entering a low gateway, which pierces the line 

of lofty houses along the Lawnmarket, one finds one'a- 

self in a square court, surrounded by houses which have 

• Sucli cbaagcR ttnJ little tonchings as tbese make the com- 

I pariaon of the diffei-ent editions very interesting aa a etndy of 

\ Boswell's charncter ; und it was with this view that I rentured 

I to re-iesne the fii'st edition with all these additions and altiirations 

marked. 

t A bnilder once bmnght an action for repairs ngainst Hume, 
a note of which is among the manuscripts of the Royal Society of 
Eiiinbni^h. "At Whitsuntido last, Mr. BoBwell, Advocate, left 
Mj'. Home's house near James' Court, and Lady Wallace camo to it. 
Mn. BuswcU at ibe time sent for one Adam Oillies, mason, to 
repair some plaister which was broken. On this opening he pra- 
tfinded that other repairs were wanting, telling Mr. Hume that 
Lady Wallace insisted on them" ("Life of Hnme," John Hill 
Burton, ii. 138). 
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now evidently fallen to the lot of humbler inhabitants 
than those for whom they were erected. . . . Entering 
one of the doors opposite the main entrance, the stranger 
is sometimes led by a friend, wishing to offer him an 
agreeable surprise, down flight after flight of the steps 
of a stone staircase, where he imagines he is descending 
so far into the bowels of the earth, but emerges on the 
edge of a cheerful thoroughfare. When he looks up to 
the building through which he has descended, he sees 
the vast pile of tall houses standing at the head of the 
mound which creates astonishment in every visitor to 
Edinburgh." A passage in a letter of Johnson's to Mrs. 
Thrale supports this description: "Boswell has very 
handsome and spacious rooms, level with the ground on 
one side."* 

Unfortunately Bos well had " expressed his extreme 
aversion " to his father's second marriage, without reserve, 
an imprudence he later had to acknowledge. But this 
conduct was not forgiven by his father or by his new 
mother. " Tlie icoman is very implacable, and I imagine 
it is hardly possible that she can ever be my friend ; 
she, however, behaves much better to the children than 
their grandfather does. We are all to dine at my father s 
to-day. He is better now than he has been for several 
years." t 

** This James' Court was near "the head of the earthen 
mound." Dr. Hill Burton — according to the well-informed Chambers 
— is mistaken in supposing that, at the time of Johnson's visit, Boa- 
well occupied Hume's chambers on the third floor. He had removed 
to a larger suite on a level with the court below, and which, in 
the year 1846, were the printing-oflBces of Messrs. Pillans. This 
is proved by Johnson's description of them, as " very handsome 
and spacious rooms, level with the gixjund on one side, and on the 
other four storeys high," whereas Hume's apartments were in the 
eastern portion of the third floor. 

t Even some years later, in 1775, Mr. Boswell gave a most 
unpleasant sketch of his disagreeable step-mother. It has, however, 
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This folly of the improvident marriage, the quarrel 
■with hia father for what he deemed his improvidence, 
inereaaed by the difficulties of his father's temper, were 
to have long and lasting results. The judge, how- 
everj behaved with liberality. " It must be acknow- 
ledged," his son tells us, "that his paying XIOOO of my 
debt some years ago was a large bounty. He allows me 
£300 a year. But I find that what I gain by my prac- 
tice, and that sum together, will not support my family. 
I am in liopes that my father will augment my allowance 
to ^400 a year." Nor was Boswell likely to smooth 
away these angry feelings, being always inclined to 
argue and contradict. As Mr, Ramsay said, the judge's 
declining years were embittered by these obtrusive 
follies of his son ; and, above all, by his complete and 
steadily continued failure in the serious business of life. 
Their relations, as may be imagined, continued to be of 
the most disagreeable kind ; and the son, being dependent 
on his father fur supplies, compelled himself, ruefully 
enough, to endure a periodical residence at Aucbinleck, 
where he had to make himself agreeable, particularly to 
the severe lady who now ruled there. Even after six 
or seven years matters had not improved. 

"My father is most unhappily dissatisfied with me. 
My wife and I dined with him on Saturday; lie did not 
salute her, though he had not seen her for three months ; 
nor did he so much as ask her how she did, though she 
is advanced in pregnancy. He harps on iiuj going over 
Scotland with a hrute {think how shockingly erroneous 1), 



an air of trntb, " Hia wife, whom in mj- conaeience I cannot con- 
deiuu for any capita! bad (junlily, is bo nnirow-mindfld and, I don't 
know how, so set npon keeping him under her own managemcat, 
and BO sQBpicioas, and bo Bonrishly tempered that it requires the 
utmost exertion of practical pliitoaophy to keep myself qaiet." 
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and wandering (or some such phrase) to London. In 
vain do I defend myself: even the circumstance that 
my last jaunt to London did not cost me £20 — as I got 
forty-two guineas in London — does not aflFect him. / 
cdtvays dread his making some had settlement" 

Being now married and range, it might have been 
expected that he would set himself soberly to follow his 
profession, and discard those pursuits which were incom- 
patible with study and decorum. Instead, we find him 
engrossed with pleasures and distractions of all kinds. 
He had always a strange taste for the company of 
persons whose lives were of an erratic or perhaps loose 
caste; and for adventurers, male or female, he had a 
particular penchant. Wilkes, Hume, Rousseau, Mrs. 
Rudd, Derrick were curious, but scarcely improving 
company. To this class belonged an actor, with an odd 
history, who was then at Edinburgh, David Ross by 
name.* 

* This person, as the amusing and well-informed John Taylor 
tells ns, " was related to an ancient family in Scotland, at the head 
of whom, in his time, was Sir Walter Ross. He had the reputa- 
tion of being a good actor in tragedy, and in both the lively and 
graver parts of comedy. He was Master of the Revels in Scotland, 
and W81S very fond of the pleasures of the table. He ate himself 
into so unseemly a shape, that he could not procure a situation on 
the London boards. His wife was the celebrated Fanny Murray. 
She was certainly not a sai table companion for Boss, whose con- 
Tersation more resembled the dialogue of Cong^eve's wits tlum 
that of any other person I ever knew. He also excelled in telling 
a humorous story." On his deathbed, Dr. Rogers tells us, his 
father made a will, excluding him from any share of his property, 
and cruelly stipulating that his sister *' should pay him one shilling 
annually on the first day of May, his birthday, to remind him of 
his misfortune in being bom " ! On the plea that, by the law of 
Scotland, a person could not bequeath an estate by mere words 
of exclusion without an express conveyance of inheritance. Boss 
obtained a reduction of the settlement, and on a decision by the 
House of Lords got possession of six thousand pounds. He now 
retired from the Edinburgh theatre, and renewed his engagements 
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With this odd character we find Boawell associated 
on the most intimate terms. " In the following winter," 
he tells nSj "Mr. Boswell, ever ready to take the part 
of the injured, was (though personally unknown to him) 
solicited by the late David Boss, Esq., to favour him 
■with a prologue for tlie opening a Theatre Royal at ■ 
Edinburgh, for which Mr. Rosa had obtained his | 
Majesty's patent, but found a violent and oppressive i 
party formed in opposition to him." 

The theatre had been destroyed not long before, 
owing to a riot. Mr. Boswell's prologue was as foUowa — ] 

" ScOTLJi>-t>, for learninp; and for arms reuown'tl, 

In ancient annala is with luati-e crown'd ; 

And still she sliareB wliate'er l.tic world can yield 

Of lettev'd fame, or gloi-y iu the field. 

In every distant land Great Britnin knows 

The Thistle spriogH promiscuous with the Rose. 
" While in all points with othei- lands aho vied, 

The stage alone tu Scotland was dented : 

Histaken Zeal, in times of darkness bred, 

O'er the bent minds its gloomy vapours spread; 

Taato and Religion wei-e supposed at strife ; 

And 'twas a sin — to view this glass of life ! 

" When the Muse ventur'd the ungracious task 
To play elusive with unlicens'd mask. 
Mirth was reatrain'd by statutory awe, 
And tragick gi-eatneaa fear'd the scoorge of law. 
Illnstrioas heroes arrant vagranU Bfem'd, 
And gentlest :iyni|>hs were sturdy brg'jars deom'd. 

at Covcnt Garden ; but he soon became e, victim to reckleBa im- 
pi-ovidence. Ho died in September, 1790. 

"My old friend Ross, the player," wrote Boswell, "died sod- 
denly yesterday morning. 1 was sent for, as his mosC particnlar 
friend in town, and have been so busy in ai'rangin^ his fnneral, at 
which I am to be chief mourner, that I have left myself very littls 
time — only about ten minutes. Poor Ross ! he was an nnfortnnate ' 
man in some respects ; bnt he was a true haa vivant, a most social , 
man, and never was without good eating and drinking, and hearty 
companions. Ho had schoolfellows and friends, who stood by him 
wonderfully. I have discovered that Admiral Harrington once 
sent him £100, and allowed him an annuity of £tiO a year." 
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But* lt:^Lk:i FiTTjiTi wrwif ^^u SozcsasaL ssftrt ; 
Ki:* Etiy^ EFi.':^:!!:? 4v*srr acsuoL ^meer^ ; 



Xaj I arr«»s Bau euu&rar of siu T'sry : 
T'la ie& an* 'rusc^ by em xaiTprrrafej irs : 

I w5$a. tt5 belli ni> Rz«;5t bm ty t:cx f.it?*ifi? r 
m ttxaU aiT pLZ>inz &:• sae Pn lire V.:-:-rr.'" 



We are further told thar "one of Mr. Bi>ss*s snreat 
patrons, the Earl of Man^eld, well characterized it as 
* a Tery g»>3d copy of verses, very conciliating/ "^ • 

The actor himself deliTered the lines, and Mr. 
Bosfwell oddly adds that the applaose was secured at 
the proper palaces by having per^^ns judiciously dispersed 
about the theatre. " The effect upon the audience was 
highly flatterinji to the author, and beneficial to the 
manacjer : as it secured to the latter, bv the annihilation 
of the opposition, which had been till that time too 
successfully exerted against him, the uninterrupted 
possession of his patent, which he enjoyed till his death, 
which happened in September, 1790. Mr. Boswell 
attended liis funeral us chief mourner, and paid the 
last honours to a man with whom he had spent many 
a pleasant hour." 

In the dispute about the Edinburgh Theatre, Boswell 
was the [)layer s counsel, though the remuneration he 

• Boswell was not satisfied with the printed report of his pro- 
logue, and wrote to the Public Advertiser on Jnne 12, 1768 : 

"SiK, — I obsen'cd in your paper a Tery incorrect copy of a 
prologue which was spoken at the opening of our Theatre Royal. 
An I know you are ready to oblige your old correspondents, I 
doubt not but you will do me the favour to insert a genuine copy.'* 
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received was not a very substantial one. "His spouse, ' 
the celebrated Fauny Murray, made me a present of I 
some ver}' pretty straw mats for setting dishes on. 
Lord Auchinleck observed to me, ' Well, James, slie I 
cannot say that, then, she docs not value your advice 
a strati','" 

Indeed, like many of his cheerful contemporaries, 
Boswell took much interest in the stage, and was 
acquainted with many actora. His regard for Garrick, 
and the enthusiasm of the Shakespeare Jubilee in 1769, 
prompted him to UTitc some essays on "The Profession 
of a Player," in the London Magazine, a journal iu 1 
which he had a pecuniary intercst. These trifles, though 
not going very deep into the subject, show his usual 
clear good sense, and are written in an agreeable, unpre- 
tending style. Some of hia ideas at least prompt 
further speculation. Thus he discusses the relations 
between the actor and his character, and the tpialifica- ] 
tions requisite on the stage. Having the instance of J 
Garrick before Mm, on whom he lavishes many compli- 
ments, he points out "that more genius, knowledge, ' 
and general aeeomplishraents were required in the- 1 
player than iu any other profession, and that he should 
know, like the physician or lawyer, what he purposes 
to do. Though it may be objected that there are many 
ignorant players, brought from the dregs of the populace,. 
who set their audiences iu a roar ; but their knowledge, 
and a great variety of it, too, can be picked up in the I 
ordinary practice of life." 

He then discusses the interesting question which I 
was dealt with m acutely by Diderot, in his fiirooua J 
essay,* viz. What should be the relation between the- 1 

■ Lately repnblislied by my friend, Mr. Walter Pollock, witls I 
pleasant and original introduction by Hr. Irving. 
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player and the part he assumes ? A player, he holds, 
should in a certain sense be the character he represents. 
" I remember to have heard the most illustrious author 
of the age, whose conversation is thought by many to 
excel his writings, exert his eloquence against this pro- 
position, and, with that humour for which he is dis- 
tinguished, render it exceedingly ridiculous. *If, sir,' 
he said, * Garrick believes himself to be every character 
that he represents, he is a mad-man, and ought to be 
confined. Nay, sir, he is a villain, and ought to be 
hanged. If, for instance, he believes himself to be Mac- 
beth, he has committed murder ; he is a vile assassin if 
he has really been that person in his own mind, he has 
in his own mind been as guilty as Macbeth.' " 

He then explains his own view in the following 
sensible words: "My notion is, the player must have 
a kind of double feeling, assume the character and retain 
the consciojusness of his own." This is followed by some 
general remarks, which show the observation of a man 
who knows the world, and who is accustomed to society. 
It makes us wonder once more how one with such 
sagacity could be guilty of so many social absurdities. 
" Were nothing but the real character to appear, society 
w^ould not be half so safe and agreeable as we find it. 
We adopt for our ease feelings suitable to every occasion, 
and so, like the i)layers, are to a certain degree ' different 
characters from our own.' The greater degree to which 
a man is accustomed to assume an artificial feeling, the 
more probability there is that he has no character of his 
own on which we can depend. Hence the French, w^ho 
are celebrated as the politest people in Europe, are per- 
petual comedians. Players, one should think, must be 
very entertaining companions. They have had the 
xidvantage of seeing a great deal of life, as it is their 
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business to exhibit various scenes of human life, their 
memories stored with tales of every sort, with in- 
numerable characters, etc. Accordingly the conversa- 
tion of many of them has been acknowledged by the 
best judges to be very agreeable. 

" Some players, indeed, like some other men of 
genius, will be found dull companions enough till put 
in agitation, like some race-horses who are restive and 
good for nothing till warmed by velocity of motion." 
He thus concludes with this curious speculation : 
"There is something very curious and interesting in 
considering that players who have entertained us so 
much must at last die Hkc other men. How curious is 
it to think that tliey who have so often counterfeited 
death, and again appeared in all the lively activity and 
cheerfulness of life, must at last arrive at that awful 
scene when life is to be no more ; when those features 
which have been so often employed to express the 
varieties of human passions and emotions must be con- 
vulsed with the agonies of dissolution ; when their 
organs of speech, which have touched so many hearts, 
must for ever be dumb ; when those who have animated 
such a multiplicity of characters must sink into cold 
insensibility. I question if in that awful scene any 
player ever was able to exert his talents." 

These are sensible and thoughtful observations, and 
show that Boswell could be a judicious critic. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WORK AT THE BAR — THE LITERARY CLUB. 

1771. 

These and other occupations seem to have reconciled 
Boswell to his lot. He was satisfied with his lady, though 
he sufiered from his usual affiction. " You cannot say- 
too much to me of my wife. How dare you quote to 
me sua si bona norintl I am fully sensible of my 
happiness in being married to so excellent a woman, so 
sensible a mistress of a family, so agreeable a com- 
panion, so afiectionate and peculiarly proper helpmate 
for me. I own I am not so much on my guard against 
fits of passion or gloom as I ought to be, but that is 
really owing to her great goodness. There is something 
childish in it, I confess : I ought not to indulge in such 
fits." 

In the September of 1770, his first child was born — a 
son : but it only lived two hours. The father indulged 
himself in some philosophical fancies on his loss, own- 
ing that he ought not to mourn for what he had not 
had time to appreciate. 

He was now applying seriously to business, and wrote 
a flourishing account to his friend of his increasing 
employment at the Bar. "I do not say that neither 
Mr. Yorke nor Mr. Norton can be busier than I shall 
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be the week that my father sits as Judge in the Outer 
House ; for you must know that the ahsurdity of man- 
kiud makes nineteen out of twenty employ the son of 
the Judge before whum their cause is heard ; and you 
must take it along witli you that I am as yet but a 
very raw counsellor, so that a moderate share-of business 
is really a load to me. I have now cleared eighty 
guineas. My clerk comes to me every morning at sis, 
and I have dictated to him forty folio pages in one day, 
I am doing nobly ; but I have not leisure for learning. 
It is very odd that I can labour so hard at law, when 
I am so indolent in other things." ' He was also 
obtaining some employment in local ecclesiastical cases, 
though he declared he had great disgust to that line of 
business. No doubt, he was not likely to be accept- 
able to the grim Withers of the Assembly, t 

* BoBwell united hard work with a. flippancy, iiuite ont of 
season, and which coald not bavo recommended him to the 
"wi-itci-B." 

Thus : '■ In 1774 thwe came on before tbe Court of Session a 
cause at the instancD of a hlaeh for hariiig it declai-ed that he 
■was free. I was one of the connael. Wt! took no fees ; and I said I 
knew one thing, that it was a Guinea black.'' 

Ho made no secret of his dislike to the Scotch legal system, and 
wa3 always extolling that of the English, " One day, when canee.1 
were called in the Inner lIoQse in an irregular manner, and not 
according to the roU, I said to Crosbie, ' The English conrts run 
straight ont like a foi ; oure double like a hare.' " 

lie also favoured appeals to the Lords — no doubt because they 
brought him to town. ■' It's a good thing for Scotland that we 
can appeal to the House of Lords. I look npon that court, th« ■ 
House of Lords, as a great i-olliug atone, which by going orei* u 
caaao effectually smooths it at once, when our fifteen IoiJb, who 
have been breaking the clods with their mallets for a long time, 
may have left gome parts rough; or eometimes may have found 
largo masses which they have not been able to break at all." 

t He gives this little sketch of himself in his relations with 
these persons. "On the 2nd I>ecember, 1782, I went to dine at 
Walker's tavern with a committee of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
who were taking evidence in a criminal pi-ocesa. The agent for the 
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It will be interesting to follow him into court, as 
it were, and see him in one important ecclesiastical case 
which was now attracting attention. 

In one of his conversations with his Mentor, Boswell 
alludes to some writings of his on the Kirk of Scotland, 
and which hitherto have escaped notice. As I have 
said, he got employed in the various causes that came 
before the General Assembly, though he confessed he 
detested this sort of employment. One of these, relating 
to the appointment of a Minister to a cure, caused much 
debate. It came before the Assembly in 1771-2, and 
the point in question was thus explained by BoswelL 

David Thomson having received a presentation to 
be Minister at St. Ninian's, a great number of people 
opposed his settlement, and on various pleas staved off 
on various occasions a decision for no less than five years. 
The presbytery of Stirling had refused to transport ^ i.e. 
translate him from Gargamock to St. Ninian's, and an 
appeal was brought to the Assembly. 

" The counsel for the patron were Sir John Dalrymple, 
Mr. Bannatyne Macleod, and Mr. James Boswell : the 
counsel for the people was *the Hon. Mr. Henry 
Erskine, brother to the Earl of Buchan.' " 

Boswell did not content himself ^\ith professional 
service, but contributed to the London Magazine 
vivacious sketches of the speakers quite worthy of the 

heritors was the entertainer. I was asked to take tbe head of the 
table thus: — *Mr. Boswell, you'Jl take this end.* *No,* said I, 
*the Moderator will sit there.* 'Then you 11 take this end,* the 
foot of the table. * No,* said I, pointing to the agent. I placed 
myself abont the middle of the table, and said, \1 have no end in 
view but a good dinner.* Said the Rev. Mr. Brown of Edinburgh, 
' The end is lawful if the means be good.* ** Mr. Boswell's " court 
jokes '* were flat enough ; such as that on the maccr, who was so 
hoarse that he could scarcely be heard when he called the causes. 
'* I said he had no voice bat at an election.*' 
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new journalism of oar day.* He tlieu "touches off" 

the Rev. Dr. Webster at Edinburgh, " celebrated for his 

copious eloquence, for his quaintness of repartee, and 

for his abilities in calculation, . . . and the Rev. Mr. 

I Fairbairn at Dumbarton, — who may be styled the 

I champions of the popular party, who, having reckoned so 

I as to think themselves almost sure of carrying the cause 

I their own way, pretty plainly spoke out this before the 

J cause had been heard, which was not altogether regular." 

I This iusinuatiou, however, the editors of the Scota 

Magazine declare, in a note, was, as regards Dr. Webster. 

altogether without foundation. 

Were we at all io doubt as to the authorship of the 
report, the poiut would be settled by Mr. Boawell's naive 
I introduction of himself as the first speaker introduced ; 
f while he takes care to furnish the remarks of no other 
[ counsel in the case. They are introduced by their names 
I simply. 

' Mr. Boswell said : ' From what has dropped from 
t two distinguished members, there is great reason to appre- 
L hend two formidable batteries ai-e planted against us. 
' They were not indeed masked batteries ; for we will 
do them the justice to say tliey were very open. How- 
ever, if it should be mounting a breach, we must now 
I go on 1 We have fairly taken the field of battle con 
■ritur, and although not horw momento, yet, in a 
liew hours, cita vwrs venit mtt victoria l(eta.' " This 
I laboured metaphor did not much enlighten the ca.se. 
I31r. Fairbairn then attacked Mr. BoswcU, but in a rather 
' flattering style : 

* "ABketch ol tlie ConBtitntion of the Chtii-ch of Scotlajid, and 
the state of parlies in it at present, with Rpeclmena of the oi-atory 
of some of the most diatingnisheii membera of the C'hnrch now 
living," London Maifozine, 17T2. 
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" WRen I came into this Assembly, sir, I heard of 
terrible things — I heard of batteries, I heard of cannon. 
Sir, when a member of this Assembly plants his battery 
against arbitrary power, I think his condnct jnst and 
respectable. Hearing so many warlike terms, I thought 
I had undergone some magical change, and been suddenly 
conveyed into an unhappy island where the batteries of 
a powerful foe hare been but too successful against 
freedom. But, sir, I did not expect that a people 
struggling for liberty would be attacked by the friend 
of PaoHJ" It was then added, " The gentleman who 
favoured us with this account, regrets much that he 
could not procure the speech of the Rev. Mr. Frame at 
Alloa, which he says was one of the most persuasive and 
beautiful speeches on the side of the people that ever 
was pronounced." 

Then follows a number of sketches of familiar oratory, 
such as the Rev. Mr. Meek's jocular utterance that " our 
brother Thomson is in the situation of a lover who has 
improperly fixed his afiections on an object cold and 
indifferent ; " with other sallies, aU set out with peculiar 
relish. This shows how Boswell practised himself in the 
art of reporting. At the close, Mr. Fairbaim came back 
to Mr. Boswell : " This morning, sir, we were told from 
the Bar that there would be vita viorsaut victona Iieta ; 
but, sir, something very wonderful and unexpected has 
happened — we have both cita mors and victoria Iceta'* 
All which put Mr. Boswell in a complacent humour, for 
he winds up his report : " We shall only add a repartee 
of the Rev. Mr. Faiibaim's. In the course of some of 
the debates, one Mr. Dufi*, a warm countr}' clerg}Tnan, 
happened to talk of the party against his very strongly, 
and called them his enemies. Principal Robertson on 
this got up and expostulated on the indecency of the ex- 
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presaion the ' encmij ' in an assembly of Christian cUviues. 
The thing was likely to grow somewhat serious, and poor 
Duff was not without danger of a reprimand. Mr. Fair- 
bjiim, who, though firm and somewhat rough, has good 
nature equal to his quickness, replied as follows : 
' Moderator, the Reverend Principal should remember 
that be was once raw and warm like our country brother 
. . . and, sir, to go a little farther, I do beg leave to 
maintain that the word " enemy " may be very well used 
in an assembly of Christian divines, for, when the sons 
of God are met, Satan is in tlic midst of them, and he 
is the gre-atest enemy of all.' " 

Mr. Boswell, however, always spoke with deep con- 
tempt of this Assembly business. " There was some- 
thing," he said, " low and coarse " in such employment, 
" but guinea-s must be had." " Do you know, it requires 
more than ordinary spirit to do what I am to do this . 
very morning ? arraign a judgment pronounced last year 
liy Dr. Robertson, Sir Jolin Home, and a good many 
more of them, and they are to appear on the other side. 
To speak well, when I despise both the cause and the 
judges is difficult, but I believe I shall do wonderfully." 

When General Paoli came to England, Boswell had 
made himself conspicuous by his attentions, acting as a 
sort of bear-leader. Among other officious steps that 
he took, he, wrote to Mr, Samuel ^'aughan, offering to 
bring the General to see him, adding, " I live at Mr. 
Renard's in Bond Sti-eet, next door to the Bishop of 
London's." Tbia attention was declined in rather tart 
language : " Much as, I have admired and revered the 
late distressed patriot, I equally despise a vain-glorious 
sycophant." To hira, in reply to this "snub," Mr. 
Boswell wrote : " Sir, you may believe 1 was not a 
little surprised with your letter tonac. How could you, 
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you do, thiit I am affected with much raolaucholy ou 
the death of Mr. Gray. His ' Klegy iu a Country Cliurch- 
yard ' has been long like a part of myself ... I have 
just been enjoying the very great happiness of a visit 
from my illustrious friend Pascal Paoii. He was two 
nights at Auchinlcck, and you may figure the joy of my 
worthy father and me at seeing the Corsican Hero in 
our romantick groves. ... I had lately a kind letter 
from our friend Mr. Samuel Johnson. He still flattera 
me with hopes of seeing him among the rocks of 
Scotland ! " * 

But there is a fuller and more vivacious account, 
tiirniahed by Boswell himself to the London Magazine, 
aud written under the influence of the exultation and 
triumph of the occasion. The narrative in given in an 
agreeable, natural way, and I am sure will be welcome 
to the reader. 

" .\n .\uthentic Account of (iEXKFiAL Paoli'.s Tour to 
Scotland, Autumn, 1771. 
" The illustrious Coraican chief wits all along resolved, 
since he arrived in Great Britain, to make a tour to 
Scotland, and visit James Boswell, Esq., who was the 
first gentleman of this country who visited Corsica, aud 
whose writings made the brave islanders and their 
general properly known and esteemed over Europe. 
Engagements of a serious and importiint nature pro- 
vented the general from putting his scheme into esecu- 
lion till Muuday, August 2G, 1771, when he set out 
from Loudon, accompanied by his Excellency Count 
Bevinski, the Polish ambassador. After stayiog at 
Hagly Park" (qu which Mr. Boswell seized the oppor- 

• See, also, his two letters to Gnnicl;, ui the Oarriuk cone- 
• sponilenoe. 
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tunity to compliment Lord Lyttleton), '*they reached 
Edinburgh on Monday, September 3rd, wliere they 
stayed incognito at Peter Ramsay's inn, receiving all 
sorts of attention from Lord Abercom and others. 
They dined at Edinburgh with Mr. Boswell on Thurs- 
day. The general and the ambassador, accompanied by 
Mr. Boswell, set out early in the morning for th^ west, 
breakfasting at Linlithgow, and viewed there the 
ancient palace of the Scottish kings. They then viewed 
the iron works at Carron. General Paoli had a pro- 
digious pleasure in viewing the forge where were formed 
the cannon and warlike stores which a society of gentle- 
men in Scotland sent to the brave Corsicans." (}\v. 
Boswell himself was the head of this society, and assumed 
the chief credit of the present.) " The party passed on 
to Glasgow. Here they walked about and viewed thi» 
beautiful and flourishing city of Glasgow, without being 
known. But by the time they got to the university 
the report went about that General Paoli was in town, 
and then everybody was in motion, crowding to see 
him. Their Excellencies viewed the elegant printing, and 
academy of paintings, sculpture, etc., of the Scottish 
Stephani, the Messi-s. Foulis, who were transported with 
enthusiasm to see such visitors. The University was 
not sitting, but there luckily happened to be there the 
Professors Moor, Muirhcad, Anderson, Trail, Wilson, 
Read, and Stevenson, who showed the university to 
great advantage, and entertained their Excellencies and 
a number of other gentlemen of distinction with wine 
and sweatmeats in the library. The magistrates of 
Glasgow behaved with that dignity and propriety which 
might be expected from gentlemen of commerce, and 
consequently enlarged minds ; gentlemen of great 
fortunes, and consequently independent spirits. They 
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considered it an honour to their city to show every 
mark of respect to ao distinguished and truly estimable 
a personage as General Faoli. They therefore met theif 
Excellencies at the Cross, as they understood they were 
just setting out for Auchioleck, and moat politely asked 
the honour of their company to dinner on- Tuesday. 
The streets and windows of Glasgow were quite full of 
spectators, and everybody was happy at having an 
opportunity of seeing General Paoli. . i . Mr. Boswell 
well-conducted their Excellencies that evening to Auchin- 
Icck, the seat of his father, who was extremely happy 
to receive such guests." 

It will be recollected that the laird described his 
distinguished guest as a " land-loupin' chief." 

" Tliey stayed there Friday night and all Saturday, 
walked a great deal, and saw the place as much as they 
could do for the time." On the Sunday they set out 
on their travels, breakfasting with Mr. Campbell, of 
Treesbank, Boswell's relation. At Stewartson they were 
met by gentlemen of the county, "who, with a detachment 
of the tenants of Auchinleck, conveyed their Excellencies 
to the marsh of the shire." After various adventures, 
the party returned to Glasgow, where the civic dinner 
came off at the Saracen's Head, " with the Right Honour- 
able Colin Dunlop, Esquire, Lord Provost, and three 
other magistrates. Lord Frederick Campbell, member 
for the city, and a number of other gentlemen of dis- 
tinction — in all, fifty-two at table ; and, after dinner 
their Excellencies were presented with the freedom of 
tlie city, which they accepted in the politest manner. 
On Wednesday, September 11th, they got back to Edin- 
burgh about noon, and honoured Mr. Epswell with 
their company all that day. The ambassador lodged 
at Dr. Gregory's ; the general slept under the roof of 
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his ever-grateful friend. On Thursday, September 12th, 
they set out on their return to England. During 
General Paoli and the ambassador's short stay they 
enjoyed the company of most people of distinction, 
learning, and genius who were in town ; and, without 
any flourish orjparade of words, it may truly be said that 
this visit to Scotland will be remembered in the most 
pleasing and honourable manner." 

Such was the pleasant and genuine account of this 
little progress, in which the ** personal conductor " evi- 
dently took pride. It was curious that he should have 
thus escorted his two idols in excursions through his 
native land. Nor can it be denied that the success of 
both expeditions was chiefly owing to his untiring 
fussiness and due ventilation of the importance of the 
person he was attending. General Paoli, we may be 
sure, owed his hearty reception to his companion's hints 
and panegyrics, who was quite content to be thus 
described — "attended by Mr. Boswell." 

Soon after Boswell had " settled down," he seems to 
have begun a system of testing the regard of his 
great friend by long silences, always a frivolous and 
dangerous experiment. He actually allowed a year 
and a half to pass by without addressing Dr. Johnson a 
single letter; and at last, in April, 1771, recommenced 
the correspondence with these odd, and rather inconse- 
quential excuses : — 

" My Dear Sir, — I can now fully understand those 
intervals of silence in your correspondence with me, 
which have often given me anxiety and uneasiness; 
for, although I am conscious that my veneration and 
love for Mr. Johnson have never in the least abated, yet 
I have deferred for almost a year and a half to write 
to him." 
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Johnson, not uniiatiually, allowed a long time to 
paas without noticing this appeal, and replied with 
some coldness : " If you aic now able to comprehend 
that I might neglect to write without diminution of ■ 
affection, you have tauglit me, likewise, how that 
neglect may be uneasily felt without resentment I 
wished for your letter a long time, and, when it came, 
it amply recompensed the delay. I never was so much 
pleased as now with your account of yourself; and sin- 
cerely hope, that between public business, improving ' 
studies, and domestic pleasures, neither melancholy nor ' 
caprice will find auy place for entrance. . . . My dear 
sir, mind your studies, mind your business, make your 
huiy happy, and be a good Christian after this. . . . 
If we perform our duty, wc shall be safe and steady, 
Siiv j)cr, etc., whetlier we climl) the Highlands, or arc 
tossed among the Ucbrides ; and I hope the time will 
come when we may try our powers both with cliffs and 
water." 

This was good, sensible advice, and it were devoutly 
to be wished that Boswell had taken it tn heart. 

In March, 1772, Boswell, as usual, "ran up" to 
London, on the excuse of business. It was on this i 
occasion that he furnished a rather touching evidence 
of his attachment to his friend. On April Uth, he had 
asked Johnson to dine with him at the Mitre. But the 
doctor, for some mysterious reason, "had resolved not 
to dine at all this da)*, and I was so unwilling," says 
Boswell, unaffectedly, " to be deprived of his company, 
that I was content to suffer a want which was at first 
somewhat painful ; but, he soon made me forget it, and 
a. man is always pleased with himself when he finds his 
intellectual inclinations predominate." This "going 
without one's dinucr" U certainly sincere, if painful, 
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earnest of enthusiasm and affection. The business which 
liacl brought Boswell to London was an appeal to thd 
House of Lotds in a Scotch schoolmaster's case, and 
which, on April 14th, was decided by reversing thci 
decision of the Scotch tribunals. He returned home 
about the beginning of May. 

In April, of the following year (1773), he again paid 
another visit to town. No doubt the business that 
brought him was his momentous candidature for the 
Literary Club, the balloting being fixed for April 30th. 
He himself "canvassed" zealously, .and his patron 
exerted himself warmly. "Sir, you got into our club," 
said the doctor to him in the Hebrides, " by doing what 
a man can do." " This, I find," adds Boswell oddly, "is 
considered obscure.'* He concluded that Johnson meant 
" he earnestly and assiduously recommended himself to 
some of the members.'* There were several persons, as 
Johnson told him, " who wished to keep him out : " 
Burke doubted "if he were fit for it." The doctor 
assured him that when he was in, none were sorry. 
" Burke says you have so much good humour naturally, 
it is scarcely a virtue." It seems odd, certainly, print- 
ing this compliment. With his usual lack of tact he* 
could thus speak of the members who had so welcomed 
him : " They were afraid of you, sir," Johnson declared; 
"but they'd never have got in another." It must be 
said it was contrived that the business should be 
made as "safe" as possible. Beauclerk gave a dinner 
specially, on the night of election, April 30th, to which 
wTre asked Sir Joshua, Lord Charlemont, and a few 
others of the same importance. After dinner, when the 
gentlemen went away, Boswell was left behind — " till the 
fcite of my election should be announced to me." News 
soon arrived that he had been successful. He had, in 
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fact, scarcely been in peril ; for, in atlditioii to Beauclerk's 
guests, there were only Burke, Garrick, Dr. Nugent, 
Goldsroitb and Jones, who were all well disposed to him. 
Boswell must have been an agreeable addition, with his 
gossip and his own pleasant absurdities. 

During the ballot, as we have said, Boswell had 
been left behind, and as his host had been so kind, he 
took care to introduce a compliment into the second 
edition of hia book; " I sat in a state of anxiety which 
not even the charming society of Lady Di Beauclerk 
could dissipate." Yet he could publish, a few pages 
further on, a strange discussion on a nameless divorced 
lady, whom he attempted thus to excuse; "seduced, 
perhaps, by the charms of the lady in question." He 
enumerated all the circumstances of the case, which 
showed that "Lady Di" was intended, and with the 
result of making Johnson, who took the opposite side, 
apply to her one of the coarsest words known in the 
language. All which must have been recognizable by 
her friends. The compliment, the defence, and Johnson's 
coai-se description make the oddest combination con- 
ceivable. As is well known, she had eloped with the 
gay Mr. Beauclerk from her husband. Lord Boling- 
broke, owing to Jiis cruel treatment. But the unhappy 
lady fared no better with her new choice. It will be 
a surprise to many Boswellians who admire the lively, 
good-natured Beauclerk, to find that he was a cruel 
and neglectful husband. 

From all this trifling, he turned to prepare for 
that celebrated and remarkable travelling expedition 
with his friend, which he had looked forward to and 
planned for years, and to which he had induced Johnson 
to consent. It was certainly a triumph to prevail on 
one so prejudiced to undertake a serious journey to see 
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a country he disliked. But Johnson had also in view 
a literary speculation, and proposed turning his travels 
into " copy;" and, as it proved, had a handsome profit 
from the transaction. 

The great attraction found in the study of Boswell 
and his book, lies in the complexities of character there 
revealed. Nowhere do we find its [phenomena so 
curiously and so pleasantly displayed. This view has 
scarcely been opened, numerous as are the commentaries. 
By and by, no doubt, we shall have a formal study 
of the psychology of Boswell. In this view nothing 
is more entertaining than the little arts which, almost 
unconsciously, our author exhibited when he wished to 
appear particularly clever and sagacious : and on this 
occasion he prepared a train of devices to stimulate the 
ardour of his friend. He wrote a number of letters to 
persons in Edinburgh, inviting replies, and hinting 
plainly that these should express a sort of eager antici- 
pation for Johnson's coming. " I hope you will, without 
delay, write me, what I know you think, that I may 
read it to the mighty sage, with proper emphasis." 
Dr. Beattie " was as good as his word, and threw some 
pleasing motives into the northern scale." Everything 
was to be done " to attract him," — Dr. Robertson also 
was invited to forward the scheme, and **in his answer to 
express himself concerning it with that power which 
may be so directed as to operate strongly upon him." 
Thus ingenious plan had the happiest effect, and stirred 
up the Scotch literati into some flattering demonstra- 
tions which really influenced Johnson.* 

* The reader will recall many other devices of the kind. On 
a later occasion he employed the same form to fsret Johnson to 
visit Mr. Yonng, a relation of the poet's. Says Boswell, ** Here 
some address was requisite: for I was not acquainted with Mr. 
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Yonng, and had I proponed to Dr. Jolinson tbat we ehoDld send to 
him, he woald have checked my wteh and perhaps heen offended. 
I, therefore, concerted with Mr, Dilly, that I should steal away 
and try what reception I coold procure from Mr. Younff : if un- 
favonrahle, nothing was to be said ; but if agreeable, I should 
return to notify it to them. I hastened to Mr. Young's, found he 
was at home, sent in word that a gentleman desired to wait upon 
him." He was asked to tea. "I thanked bim, but said, that I 
must return to the inn to drink tea with Dr. Johnson ; that my 
name was Boswell, 1 had travelled with him in the Hebrides. 
' Sir,' said he, ' I should think it a great honour to see Dr. Johnson 
here. Will you allow me to send for him ? ' Availing myself of 
this opening, I said that ' I would go myself and bring him, when 
he had drunk tea ; be knew nothing of mj calling here.' Having 
been thus successful, I hastened back to the inn, and informed 
Dr. Johnson that 'Mr. Young, mn of Dr. Young, the anthour of 
'Night Thoughts,' whom I had jast left, desired to have the 
honour of seeing him at the house where bis father lived.' Dr. 
Johneoji luckilij made no enquiry how tJiti invilalitm had arieen, but 
agreed to go, and when be entered Mr. Toang's parlour, be addressed 
him with a very polite bow." The result waa that Mr. Young fancied 
that the happy thought had occurred to him of asking the great 
" cham " of letters, and did not suspect that bis visitor had come 
purposely to extract the invitation ; while Johnson believed that a 
spontaneous message had been sent to him. i 
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CHAPTER XV. 

fl 

THE TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES. 

1773. 

BoswELL, with his usual adroitness, had no doubt 
planned this enterprise, not merely for the enjoyment 
of the society of his friend, but also with the view 
of bringing himself prominently before the public. 
It was a real triumph, for he figured as the guide and 
friend of the sage ; and as the latter was to wTite a 
chronicle of their progress, h e would come in for his full 
share of credit. Indeed, Johnson opened his chronicle 
with a very handsome compliment to his friend, to th e 
ejBFect that he was " induced to undertake the journey 
by finding in Mr. Boswell a companion whose acuteness 
would help any inquiry, and whose gaiety of conversa- 
tion and civility of manner are sufficient to counteract 
the inconveniences of travel." And it must be said 
never was compliment better deserved. Boswell's un- 
flagging good humour and good temper, his energy in 
carrying through the enterprise, his gaiety and lively 
talk, and his success in overcoming difficulties and 
finding opportunities for amusing Johnson, were dis- 
played in a ' remarkable manner. He bore the ill 
humour and often ofiensive taunts of his friend in the 
most patient way. 
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It was a great event in the life of BosweU when, 
on the evening of Saturday, the 14th of August, 
1773, a note was brought to him from Boyd's inn in 
the Canongatc, known as the ^Vhite Horae, written 
^ith the pleasant formality which then prevailed, even 
among intimate friends : 

" Angust 14tb, Saturday nif^bt. 

" Mr. Johnson sends his coniplimenta to Mr. Boswell, 
being just arrived at Boyd's." * 

Boswell flew to him, and was embraced by him 
cordially, as he had been embraced on his departure for 
Holland. Here is a curious change in our manners ; 
for it is forgotten that this foreign custom ever ob- 
tiiined in England. Boswell carried him off to his own 
house, where he was received in a rather dry, cold way 
by Mrs. Boswell, who, it is plain, disliked the incursion. 
At first she controlled herself, and tried to please him, 
actually giving up her own room, which her husband 
publicly acknowledged " gratefully, as one of a thousand 
obligations I owe her since her great obligation of being 
pleased to accept of me as a husband." This funny testi- 
monial must have caused many a smile among Bozzy's 
friends. In course of time the perpetual trouble of 
attending to his wants quite tired her out, and on his 

• Boyd's White Horse was in the Grass Market. A traveller, 
writing in 1?79, describeH it as "mean bnildinga, their apart- 
ments dirty and dismal, and, i£ the waiters happened to be out oE 
the way, a stranger will perhaps be shocked by the novelty of beinp 
shown into the room by a dirty sanbnrnt wench, without shoeH 
or Btockings," The truth was, these houses were used for keeping 
horses ; and guests, unless of a very temporary sort, were conveyed 
to lodgings : HO that Johnson, had he known of these things, might 
have added to hia sneer, as to " the food of horaen in Scotland being 
that of men," that the stables were nsed to accommodate men. 
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return dhe let him see that she found him disagreeable, 
and was eager for him to be gone. This was expressed 
so plainly that Johnson, on his first letter after bis 
return, wrote bluntly, " I know Mrs. Boswell wiah^ 
me well to go ; her w^ishes have not been disappointed : " 
on which Boswell, with some naivete remarks, " In this 
he showed a very acute penetration." He complains 
that his irregular hours and uncouth habits, such as 
" turning the candles with their heads downwards when 
they did not burn brightly enough, and letting the wax 
drop upon the carpet, could not but be disagreeable 
to her." 

It is remarkable what suitable and distinguished 
people Boswell asked to meet his guest, such as the 
old Duchess of Douglas ; the Chief Baron, Orde ; Lord 
Hailes ; the Commander-in-Chief ; Sir William Forbes : 
with Drs. Robertson, Blair, Blacklock, Gregory, and 
Adam Fergusson. It must be admitted, however, that 
this was, of course, no particular compliment to the host 
himself, but that the wish to meet so great a personage 
as the doctor was an irresistible attraction. The good- 
natured Boswell was indefatigable in his efforts to amuse 
his friend. Among the guests was a person who does 
not figure in the chronicle — Dr. Boswell, his uncle. The 
nephew, however, does not give us a single remark of 
his relation. There was much exhibition of the lions of 
the city, suppers, etc. ; in short, Boswell did his part 
admirably. These opening scenes have good local colour ; 
the reader feels that he is on a sort of holiday, and 
is visiting a strange city. The persons who appear 
for a moment are dramatically put in. We see the 
great doctor led about in Parliament Close, closely fol- 
lowed and pointed out. It was said, indeed, that one 
of the rough wits of the Bar, Harr}^ Erskine, on being 
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Ij presented by Boswell to bia guest, slyly pressed ;i 
ehilling into Boswell'a palm, as payment " for the sight 
I of his bear." • Nothiug is more to be admired iu this 
tour than Boswell'a unflagging patience and good 
I humour, and the unwearied and successful efforts he 
Emadc to secure what would effectively contribute to the 
fienjoyment of his companion. He put up with all 
I outbursts of ill-temper, was always in spirits himself, 
l«)d, in short, was a capital fellow-traveller. In his 
private letters to Sirs. Thrale, Johnson gave him this 
»timonial : " I shall celebrate his good humour and 
* perpetual cheerfulness. He has better faculties than I 
had imagined, and more justness of discernment, and 
more fecundity of images. It is very convenient to 

I travel with him, for there is no house where he is not 
received with kindness and respect." These qualities 
certainly go to prove that his was no trivial character ; 
which certainly could not have stood the test of such 
trials. Goldsmith had, indeed, warned him angrilj-, 
"that Johnson would be a dead weight," and that hi- 
would never Ijo able to " lug him through the High- 
lands ;" but the undaunted Boswell saw no difficulties.! 

• In tte Adrocatea' Library is a pleasing memorial of the toUr — 
a copy of Martio's "St, Kilda," with the inscription in Bosweli's 
baixiwi-iting: "This book accompanied Mr. Johnson and mo on 
onr timr through the Hebrides." 

t Kvun ill thu opening scene of his pilgrimage, Bosweii dis- 
plays his naual wimt of tact in mentioning his friends, owing to 
the awkward bat weil-meaning fashion in which he praised 
them ; a^ when speaking of one of the gnests invitvd to meet 
Dr. Johnson at Edinburgh ; " Mr. Murray, advocate, who marrieil 
a niece of Lord Miinaliuld'a, and is now one of the judges of Scot- 
land, by the title of Lord Hendorland, eat with us part of the 
evening, but did not venture to say anything that I i-etnember, 
though Ue is certainly possessed of talents which would havt' 
enabled him to have Hhown himself to advantage if too great 
anxiety bad not prevented him" — in spite of which compliment, 
this gentleman coatd not have been gratified at tho sketch. Bat, 
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On the Monday, August 18th, they set out. They 
were to ride, walk, and go by boat, according to their 
needs. They were attended by Boswells Bohemian 
servant : the doctor, as Boswell says, thinking " it 
unnecessary to put himself to the expense " of bringing 
his own man ; the truth being, the doctor thought that 
Boswell's servant would serve for both. At the end of 
the journey, a balance was owing to Boswell, which 
Johnson discharged in his own fashion — selecting from 
his shelves a number of old books, packing them in a 
box, and sending them off as payment of his debtt 
Boswell was rather disgusted at this mode of acquittance. 
A "stall library" he called them, and did not care ta 
open the box, — which put his friend much out of humour. 

They reached St. Andrew's next day, and passed to 
the eccentric Lord Monboddo's, who entertained them 
at dinner, behaving like a gentleman of the old and 
stately school, and who showed himself courteous and 
obliging in many ways. It was strange, therefore, that 
Boswell should afterwards have never mentioned him 
without coarse ridicule and contempt. This rather 
remarkable personage scarcely deserved the laughter and 
jeers with which his theories as to men having tails, 
or being scarcely removed from apes, were greeted. In- 
our day these matters are solemnly debated as belong- 
ing to scientific process. He maintained that men were 
gradually divested of their tails by a process of " develop- 
ment " or " continued docking." Another theory for. 
which he was ridiculed, was that the Greek language 
alone was worthy of study as the most efficient and 

as Boswell frankly said of himself, •* he had rather too little than 
too much prudence, and, his imagination being lively, he oft«n 
said things of which the effect was very different from the 
intention." 
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expressive ; and he was loud in his coDdemnation of the 
modem "fine" writiog and artificial periods of Kobert- 
son and othera. Here, again, he seemed rational enough. 
His whole course was marked by a steady assertion of 
principle and of even self-denial. When he was offered 
•A seat in the Court of Justiciary lie declined it, as it 
would interfere with his literary studies. He always 
i-osc at a very early hour, and it was said, used to take 
what he called an " air bath " — walking about for some 
time without his clothes. On his journeys to London, 
he always rode, disdainiDg the use of a chaise ; and once, 
when between eighty and ninety, he was seized with an 
illness, and would have died on the road, but for a friend 
who insisted on his, for once, using his carriage. He 
had many domestic trials in the loss of his children. 
His daughter was celebrated for her beauty and engaging 
qualities : and still more for her filial afiection, which 
made her decline many advantageous offers, to remain 
with her father. She was sung by Burns: — "Fair 
(Burnet) strikes th' adoring eye." She died before her 
father. We must regret, therefore, that Boswell, who 
was often betrayed into breaches of decorum and 
good feeling, should have ridiculed this worthy old 
judge, who welcomed him with such dignified hospi- 
tality.* 

• Mr. Pryce Gordon, a lirely bnt eccentric Scot himself, de- 
scribes a droll scene: "Lord Karnes waa the great literary lion. 
of his day. In manners he was qaite a contrast to his brother of the 
bench, being plain, and blnnt in speech, with a strong Scottish 
accent, while Monboddo waa quite a courtier of the ancien regime, 
well-bred, and ceremonions. In the celebrated work on man, tho 
nnthoi- aaaerts that men originally had tails, bat had worn them 
off by flitting on chairs! On one occasion, in Edinbargh, when 
Eames and Monboddo met to dine with a friend, a girl of six or 
seven years old, who was in the drawing-room, archly and slyly 
attached a fox's bmsh to Monboddo's skirt; and the ceremony of 
whosfaonld first proceed to the dining-i-oom asasualprodaced some 
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By the 21st, they were at Aberdeen, where the 
professors were cordial and hospitable, and Johnson 
received the freedom of the city, walking about with 
the ticket in his hat. Again, of this university town, 
where they were received with such honour, Boswell 
chose to speak with something like contempt, which 
gave deep oflfence. 

They were then invited to Glamis Castle, Lord ErroFs, 
Dr. Johnson having been ** espied in church by Lady 
Di Middleton." Their stay at this mansion furnished 
Boswell with another of his agreeable and artistic sketches, 
the figures and conversation being brought before us in 
a lifelike way, with the tone of a country house. On 
the 28th, they came to Fort George, where they were 
welcomed by Sir Eyre Coote, passiug on to Fort 
Augustus — now a Benedictine College — in which he 
furnished us with some agreeable, spirited sketches of 
garrison life. On September 1st, Boswell's good humour 
was put to a sore trial. He thought he would ride on 
a little in advance to the iun, to have everything com- 
fortable for his friend, when the doctor roared to him 
to come back, in a tremendous passion, said he was 
*' uncivil," called it ** picking pockets," etc. Poor 
Boswell gently explained that he meant no offence. The 
doctor said afterwards that he thought of goiug back to 
Edinburgh, and would never have spoken to him again ! 
(At the inn he had to lie on hay, but Boswell was consoled 
by reading, in the doctor's '' Tour," " Mr. BosweD, being 
more delicate, laid liimself sheets with hay over and 

demur (Monboddo insisting that he could not possibly precede a 
senior lord), till Kames, spying the tricks which had been played 
on his friend, exclaimed, * Grang in, man, and shaw's your tail ! ' 
pushing him forward. Of course the laugh was irresistible, but 
Monboddo could not enjoy it, as, through fear of giying him offence, 
he was not informed of the joke." 
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uiidei' him, aod ky in linen like a gentleman.") Jobnson, 
iiowever, apologized, in Iiia way, " Let's think no moi>* 
oii't." It is clear the sage was already disgusted and 
nut of humour with the inconveniences and discomforts 
of the journey they had just begun. Then said the 
iimiubie Bozzy, who had slept ill the night before, think- 
ing of his treatment, " Weil, sir, I shall be easy. Re- 
member, I am to have fair warning in case of a quarrel. 
You are never to spring a mine on mc. It was absurd 
I in me to believe you." This was amiable. 

They were now to leave the mainland, and row over 

to Skye. They were met on landing by Sir Alexander 

Macdonald. This potentate was married to a Miss 

I Bosville, a cousin or relation of Boswell's, being sister 

Bo his "Chief," as he styled him, the Bosville of Thorpe 

Pin Yorkshire. This connection ought to have secured 

discretion, but, as will be shown later, our hero waa to 

exhibit himself in a very foolish manner. 

The house had been recently burnt down, and the 

jflffners were obhged to live in a small one belonging to 

|i)nc of their factors. Their hosts even came specially 

rom Edinburgh to meet the travellers, who, however, 

were much disgusted at their entertainment, which, under 

Ithc eii'cumstances, was of a meagre kind. 

Next they passed to another part of the island, to 
Raaay, the seat of the McLeods, and which Dr. Johnson 
lells as he heard it sounded, " Raarsa." Here they 
found genuine and characteristic Highland hospitality, 
ffhich is described as now and interesting. After a short 
stay they passed to another house, where they met 
the celebrated Flora Macdonald, of whom Boswell gives 
a picturesque sketch. They came on to Duuvegan, 

I here they were detained many d.iys by the bad weather, 
oung "Col" — a pleasant, off-handed, good-natured 
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being, who was to owe a celebrity he would never have 
enjoyed, to BoswelFs natural and interesting drawing 
of his character — brought them on to Corrichatdchin, 
where Boswell, on the night of their arrival, exhibited 
himself to much disadvantage. 

On this scene, which he frankly described in his book, 
the unlucky author was much baited in public and 
private. It seems, indeed, to be the very reductio ad 
absurdum of the author's own absurdity. No one, 
before or since, has ever thought of describing himself 
in a state of intoxication, in all its stages. 

" Dr. Johnson went to bed soon. When one bowl of 
punch was finished, I rose, and was near the door, in 
my way upstairs to bed ; but Corrichatachin said, it was 
the first time Col had been in his house, and he should 
have his bowl ; — and would not I join in drinking it ? 
The heartiness of my honest landlord, and the desire 
of doing social honour to our very obliging conductor, 
induced me to sit down again. CoVs bowl was finished, 
and by that time we were well warmed. A third bowl was 
soon made, and that too was finished. We were cordial 
and merry to a high degree ; hit of ivhatj^cissed I have 
no recollectiony loith any accuracy. I remember calling 
Corrichatachin by the familiar appellation of Corri^ 
which his friends do. A fourth bowl was made, by 
which time Col, and young M*Kinnon, Corrichatachin's 
son, slipped away to bed. I continued a little with 
Corri and Knockow ; but at last I left them. It ivas 
near Jive in the morning when I got to bed." 

This was bad enough as a description of himself. 
But he must call in his groat friend, to record his dis- 
gust and contempt : — 

** Sunday, September 2Gth. — I awaked," he tells us, 
*' at noon, with a severe headache. I was much vexed 
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that I should have been guilty of such a riot, and afraid 
of a reproof from Dr. Johnson. About one he came into 
my room, and accosted me, ' What, drunk yet ? ' — His 
tone of voice was not that of severe upbraiding ; so I 
was relieved a little. — ' Sir,' said I, ' they kept me up.' 
He answered, ' No, you kept them up, you drunken 
dog ' — this he said with good-humoured English plea- 
santry. Soon afterwards, Corriehatachin, Col, and other 
friends assembled round my bed. Corri had a brandy 
bottle and glass with him, and insisted I should take a 
dram. — 'Ay,' said Dr. Johnaon, '^11 him drunk again. 
Do it ill the morning, that we may laugh at him all 
day. It is a poor thing for a fellow to get drunk at 
night, and sculk to bed, and let his friends have no 
sport.' — Finding him thus jocular, I became quite easy; 
and when I offered to get up, he very good-naturedly said, 
' No, you need be in no such hurry now.' I took my 
host's advice, and drank some brandy, which I found an 
effective cure for my headache." His praises here, of 
his friend's indulgence, *' finding him thus jocular " when 
he was showing his contempt, is a singular instance of 
blindness. With what feelings Mrs. Boswell must have 
perused this account! But the wind-up is the most 
extraordinary portion : " When T rose, taking up Mrs. 
JVIackinnon's Fiajei Book, I opened it at the twentieth 
Sunday after Epiphany, in the Epistle for which I 
read, ' And be not drunk with wine, wherein there 
is excess.' Some would have taken this as a Divine 
interposition." The company let him off easily: "I 
felt myself comfortable enough in the afternoon. I 
then thought that my last night's riot was no more 
than such a social excess as may happen without much 
moral blame ; and recollected that some physicians 
maintained, that a fever produced by it was, upon the 
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whole, good for health : so different are our leflecticms 
on the same subject, at different periods ; and sach the 
excuses with which we palliate what we know to be 
wrong.** * 

* The folloii^ing is a graphic and pictnresqne scene : *^ Wliile 
we were chatting in the indolent stile of men who were to staj 
here all this day at least, we were suddenly roused at bein^ told 
that the wind was fair, that a little fleet of herring-bosses was 
passing by for Mali, and that Mr. Simpson's vessel was about 
to sail. Uagh McDonald, the skipper, came to ns, and was im- 
patient that we should get ready, which we soon did. . . . He rode, 
and I and the other gentlemen walked, about an English mile to 
the shore, where the vessel lay. . . . We were carried to tiie vessel 
in a small boat which she had, and we set sail very briskly abont 
one o'clock. I was much pleased with the motion for many hours. 
Dr. Johnson grew sick, and retired under cover, as it rained a good 
deal. I kept above, that I might have fresh air, and finding my- 
8elf not affected by the motion of the vessel, I exulted in being a 
stout seaman, while Dr. Johnson was quite in a state of annihila- 
tion. But I was soon humbled ; for, after imagining that I could 
go with ease to America or the East Indies, I became very sick, 
but kept above board, though it rained hard. . . . 

^' We were then obliged to tack, and get forward in that tedious 
manner. As wo advanced the storm grew greater, and the sea 
very rough. . . . The old skipper still tried to make for the land of 
Mull, but then it was considered that there was no place there 
where we could anchor in safety. Much time was lost in striving 
against the storm. At last it became so ix)ugh and threatened to 
be so much worse, that Col and his servant took more conrage, 
and said they would undertake to hit one of the harbours in Col. — 
' Then let us run for it in God's name,' said the skipper ; and in- 
stantly we turned towards it. The little wherry which had fallen 
behind us had hard work. The master begged that, if we made 
for Col, we should put out a light to him. Accordingly one of the 
sailors waved a glowing peat for some time. The various difficul- 
ties that were started gave me a good deal of apprehension, from 
which I was relieved when I found we were to run for a harbour 
before the wind. But my relief was but of shoH duration ; for 
I soon heard that our sails were very bad, and were in danger 
of being torn to pieces, in which case we should be driven upon 
the rocky shore of Col. It was very dark, and there was a heavy 
and incessant rain. The sparks of the burning peat flew so much 
about, that I dreaded the vessel might take fire. Then, as Col. 
was a sportsman, and had powder on board, I figured that we 
might be blown up. Simpson and he appeared a little frightened, 
which made me more so ; and the perpetual talking, or rather 
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This scene was not forgotti'U in the caricatures. 
The laughter was so loiul that lie was obliged to say 
something in his next edition. " My ingenuously re- 
lating this oceasional iustance of intemperance, has, I 
Hud, been made the subject both of serious criticism 
and ludicrous banter. With thi- bantcrcrs I shall not 



Kliooting, which was carried on in Krse, alarmed me atill more, . . . 
I now anw what I never saw before, a pi-odigioiia sea, with im- 
ineiisa billows coming upon a vessel, so as that it seemed hardly 
]i0»8ible to escape. There was somothiog gi-andly horrible in the 
i^ight. I am glad I have seen it once. Amidst all these terri- 
fying circnmstaancs, I endeavoured to compose my mind. It was 
not easy to Ho it; for all the etorien that I had heard of the 
dangerous sailing amon^ the Uebridue, which is proverbial, came 
fall upon ray recolleotioii. . . . 

" It was half an hour after eleven before we set ourselves in 
the coorse for Col. As I saw them all basy doing something, 
1 asked Col, with much eamcslneBS, what I eonld do. He, 
with a happy readiness, put into my hand a rope, which was 
lixed to the top of one of tbc niastn, and told me to hold ifc till 
he bade me pull. If I had considpred the matter, I might have 
seen that tliis could not be of the least service ; but his ohject was 
to keep me out of the way of those who wei-e busy working the 
vessel, and at the same time to divert my fear by employing 
me, and making me think that I was of use. Thus did I stand 
firm to my post, while the wind and ruin beat upon me, always 
expecting a call to pull my rope. 

" The man with one eye steered ; old M'Donald, and Col, and 
his servant lay njiou the forecastle, looking sharp out for the 
lutrboar. It was necessary to carry much cMh, as they termed it, 
that is to say, much sail, in order to keep the vessel off the shore 
iif Col, This made violent plunging in a rangh sea. At last they 
Bpiud the harbour off Lochiem, and Cul eried. ' Thank God, we 
are safe ! ' We ran up till we were opposite to it. and soou after- 
wards we not into it, and cast anchor, 

'■ Dr. Johnson had all this time been quiet and nnconcemed. 
lie had lain down nn on© of the beds, and haviug got free from 
sickness, was satisfied. The truth is, he knew nothing of the 
danger we wei-e in. . . . Once, daring the doubtful consultations, he 
asked whither we were going ; and, upon being told that it was 
not certain whether to Mnll or Col, hecried, 'Col for my money!* 
I now went down, with Col and Mr. Simpson, to visit him. He 
was lying in philosopbiek tmnquillity, with a greyhound of CoVs at 
his back, keeping him warm.'' 
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trouble myself, but I wonder that those who pretend 
to the appellation of serious critics, should not have 
sagacity enough to perceive that here, as in every 
other part of my work, my object was to delineate Dr. 
Johnson, etc." 

By October 5th they were at young Cors boose, 
who entertained the travellers cordially. By the 17th 
they reached Lochbuy, where Sir Allan M'Clean wel- 
comed them with much hospitality. But here Boswell, 
in a very droll way, was to exhibit the weak side of his 
nature. Johnson was late in coming down to break- 
fast, and, while they were waiting, the laird's sister 
" proposed that he should have some cold sheep's-head for 
breakfast. Sir Allan seemed displeased at his sister's 
vulgarity, and wondered how such a thought should 
come into her head. From a mischievous love of 
.sport, I took the ladijs x>art, and very gravely said, * I 
think it is but fair to give him an offer of it. If he 
does not choose it, he may let it alone.' — * I think so,' 
said the lady, looking at her brother with an air of 
victory. Sir Allan, finding the matter desperate, 
strutted about the room, and took snuff. When Dr. 
Johnson came in, she called to him, ** Do you choose 
any cold sheep's-head, sir ? ' — ' No, Madam/ said he, 
with a tone of surprise and anger. — * It is here, sir,' said 
she, supposing he had refused it to save the trouble 
of bringing it in. They thus went on at cross purposes, 
till he confirmed his refusal in a manner not to be mis- 
understood; while I sat quietly by, and enjoyed my 
suecess" Thus ingeniously he had caused a dispute 
between brother and sister, and between Johnson and 
the lady, and, for his own further satisfaction, he publicly 
exhibited his good-natured hostess's "vulgarity." "So 
thick a hide is not in nature, sir," his friend might have 
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said ; " it must have taken Iiim a world of pains to 
become what he is." 

Then followed the visit to lona, which inspired 
Johnson with a well-known, but rather over-praised 
passage. After which they turned their steps home, and 
were glad, in Johnson's phrase, to find themselves once 
more "in a country of saddles and bridles." A most 
gratifying incident for the guide, was the visit to Inverary 
Oastle. Here it was that poor Boswell, exhilarated bj- 
the success of the exiiedition, behaved with more than his 
usual extravagance. The scene is well known and ad- 
mii-ably drawn. Johnson seems to have had always to 
keep in check the ** pushing " disposition of his friend, 
which led him often to intrude ; the sage himself had a 
gentlemanly delicacy in such matters. Boswell was for 
going up to the castle early, so as to extract an invita- 
tion to dinner. Johnson, always well-bred — "insisted 
that I should not go before dinner, as it would look like 
seeking an invitation. ' But,' said I, ' if the Duke 
invites us to dine with him to-morrow, shall we accept? ' 
' Yes, Sir,' I think he said, ' to be sure.' But he 
added, ' He won't ask us.' Wc dined well. I went to 
the castle just about the time when I supposed the ladies 
would be retiring from dinner. I sent in my name ; and, 
being shown in, found the amiable duke sitting at the 
head of his table with several gentlemen. I was most 
politely received. . . . When wc rose from table, the duke 
said to me, ' I hope you and Dr. Johnson will dine with 
ns to-morrow.' I thanked his grace ; but told him my 
friend was in a great hurry to get back to London. The 
duke, with a kind cmnplacfnct/, said, 'He will stay one 
day ; and I will tiike care he shall see this place to 
advantage.' I said, ' I sliould be sure to let him know 
his grace's invitation. As I was going away, the duke 
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said, * Mr. Boswell, won't you have some tea ? ' I 
thoDgfat it best to get over the meeting with the duchess 
this night ; so respectfallT agreed. I was conducted to 
the drawing-room by the duke, who announced my 
name ; but the duchess, who was sitting with her 
daughter. Lady Betty Hamilton, and some other ladies, 
Umyk uk4 the least notice €»f me. I should have been 
mortilied at being thus coldly received by a lady of whom 
I, with the rest of the worid, have always entertained a 
very high admiration, had I not been consoled by the 
oblisrin? attention of the duke. . . . 

••My acquaintance, the Rev. Mr. John M'Aulay, came 
to us this morning, and accompanied us to the castle, 
where I presented Dr. Johnson to the Duke of Argyle. 
We were shown through the house : and I never shall 
jl'ri?>::t th': iiiij'nssio'n vtiade upon my fancy hy some of 
th^ huii<:/ inaiils tnppiiig about in neat morning 
i/*> .<<>,<• After seeing for a long time little but rusticity, 
their lively manner, and gay inviting appearance, pleased 
me so much, that I thousrht for a moment I could have 
Iven a kiiigh: -errant for them. . . . 

*• When we came in. beforv^ dinner, we found the duke 
anvl s<>me irentlemen in the halL The duke placed Dr. 
Johnsv>n uex: himself at table, I was in fine spirits ; 
and though sensible that I had the misfortune of not 
WiuiT iu favour with the duchess. I was not in the least 
dis<vuivru\l. ;\nd offered her grace some of the dish that 
wns KfoTV me. I: must W owned that I was in the 
rijrh: to Iv r/aite unconcomevl. if I could. I was the 
Puke of .\rv:ryle's guest : and I had no reason to suppose 
that he had avloptovl the prejudices and resentments of 
the Puohoss of Hamilton. 

** I knew i: \^*as the rule of modern high life not to 
drink to anv Kxlv : but, that I might have the satis- 
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L faction for oucc to look the ilucbesa in the face, with a 
■■ glass in my hand, I, with a respectful air addressed her, 
' My Lady Duchess, I have, the honour to drink your 
I grace's good health.' I repeated the words audibly, and 
' with a steady countenance. This was, perhaps, rather 
too much ; but some allowance must be made for human 
feelings. ... I made some remark that seemed to imply 
a belief in second ttight. The duchess said, ' 1 fonry you 
r will be a niPtkodi.it.' This was the only sentence her 
■grace deigned to utter to me ; and I take it for gi-anted, 
whe thought it a good hit on my credulity in the 
■Douglas cause. . . . 

'We went to tea. The duke and I walked up and 
l^own the drawing-room, convei-sing. The ducheaa still 
■ contiiming to show the same marked coldness for me ; 
Ifor which, though I suffered from it, I made every allow- 
Ivnce, considering the very warm part that I had taken 
I for Douglas, in the cause in which she thought her sou 
Ideeply interested. Had not her grace discovered some 
I displeasure towards me, I should have suspected her of 
I insensibility or dissimulation. 

" Her grace made Dr. Johnson come and sit by her, 

\ and asked him why he made his jouruey so late in the 

I year. 'Why, Madam,' said he, 'you know llr. Boswell 

fjnust attend the court of sessions, and it does not rise 

I till the twelfth of August.' She said, with some shar|3- 

I ncaa, ' I know nvthinff of Mr. BoswelL' Poor Lady 

I Luey Douglas, to whom I mentioned this, ob-wrvcd, 

'She knew too mnrh of ilr, Boswell.' I shall make no 

I remark on her grace's speech. I indeed felt it as rather 

too severe ; but when I recollected that my punishment 

was inflicted by so dignified a beauty, 1 had that kind of 

I consolation which a man would feel who is strangled by 

a. silken cord. 
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"He was much pleased with our visit at the castle of 
InTerary. The Duke of Argyle was exceedingly polite 
to him, and, upon his complaining of the shelties which 
he had hitherto ridden l>eing too small for him, his grace 
told him he should be provided with a good horse to 
carrv him next da v." 

No comment could do justice to this extraordinary 
picture. 

Before coming to his father s castle, Boswell took his 
friend to his brother-in-law's, ^Mr. Campbell of Treesbank, 
who was married to one of ^Irs. Boswell's sisters, and 
whom he dismisses in rather a patronizing way : " We 
were entertained ver\" agreeably by a ivoHhy couple.^' 
The children of this *' worthy couple" were, however, 
the source of some of BosweiVs embarrassments, as he 
was induced, no doubt by his wife, to borrow a sum of 
seven or eight hundreil jx^unds for their use, and seems 
to have taken charge of their advancement in the world. 
Dr. Johnson, however, though entertained by this family, 
rails the lady " Mr. BoswelFs sister.'' They reached 
lilasgow, putting up at the "Saracen's Ilead," and 
enjoyed a coal tiro. Then came the visit to Auchinleck. 

It is admimblv and naturallv described, and the toiir 
and the tranquil air of the place caught to perfection. 
"'I was verv anxious," he savs, ''that all should be 
well. 1 begged of my friend to avoid three topics, on 
which they differed very widely, Whiggism, Presbyte- 
rianism, and — Sir John Pringle. . . . Our first day went 
off very smoothly," — when the library was shown to the 
doctor, and there followed discussions on the editions, 
etc. The next day Boswell took his friend over the 
place, showed the old Ciistle, adding, as an acceptable 
topic, that he intended to erect a monument to him 
there ** among the graves," — which, however, he forgot 
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to do. .lohusou turned off the subject, vliicli was 
always distasteful to him. But in a day or two, what 
Boswell ilreaded came about. " If I reeoUcct right, the 
contest began while my father was showing him his 
collection of medals " — it will be noted what elegant 
tastes the old judge had — " and Oliver Cromwell's coin 
unfortUDatoly introduced Charles I. and Toryism. They 
became exceedingly warm and violent, and I was very 
much distressed by being present at such an altercation 
between two men, both of whom I reverenced ; yet I 
dared not interfere. It would certainly be very un- 
becoming in me to exhibit my honoured father, and 
my respected friend, as intellectual gladiators, for tho 
' entertainment of the public ; and therefore I suppress 
what would make au interesting scene in this dra* 
I matic sketch." He was, no doubt, dying to give it, as 
it would have been dramatic in the highest degree. 
Johnson challenged him to point out any work of 
I merit by a Presbyterian miuister, and the judge was 
I somewhat puzzled, but recollected a name ho had seen in 
I a catalogue, " upon which he boldly said, ' Pray, sir, have 
I you read Mr. Durham's excellent Commentary on the 
' Galatians '] ' ' No, sir,' aaid Dr. Johnson. By this lucky 
thought my father kept him at bay, and for some time 
enjoyed his triumph ; but his antagonist soon made a 
retort, which I forbear to mention." This is lightly 
I and admirably touched, with the proper reserve of 
I eomedy. " In the course of this altercation, Whiggism 
and Presbytcrianism, Toryism and Episcopacy, icere 
ferrihlij buffeted, My worthy, hereditary friend. Sir 
John Pringle, never having been mentioned, happily 
I escaped icithout a bruise." These capital scenes appear 
really to have sometlung akin to what we find in the 
earlier " Waverley Novels," and there is something of 
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the same natural vigorous drawing in the characters of 
the judge and the doctor. On the Sunday Johnson 
declined to attend a parish church, along the '^Via 
Sacni '" — an avenue, three miles long, lined with trees, 
which led to it. And on the Monday they quitted 
Auehinleck. after a stav of close on a week. " Notwith- 
standing the altercations," says Boswell, " my father, 
who had the dignified courtesy of an old baron, 
was very civil to Dr. Johnson, and politely attended 
him to the post-chaise which was to convey us to 
EiUnburgh. Thus they parted. They are now in 
another, and a higher state of existence ; and, as they 
were lK>th worthy. Christian men, I trust they have 
met in happiness." This is a pleasing graceful envoi; 
;md it must be said that Boswell acquitted himself in a 
trying position judiciously.* 

i^u November 9th, they returned to Edinburgh, after 
a spiritt\l tour of ninety-four days. At Edinburgh the 
mvx>t bvish hospitalities were heaped on the travellers, 
after which Johns^m took his leave, and returned to 
Loudon. Ho sciid afterwards that he had never relished 
anv of his excursions s«.> much as this : and that nothing: 
had furnishoil him with <o manv new ideas, or so 
enlargixl his views. 

It is curious that of this remarkable pilgrimage 
thon^ an^ no loss than three distinct records, each made 
frvnu a difforeut jviur of view. The first in importance 
is. of ivurst\ lV>swoirs inimitable account, which unfolds 
the etViVt of all that was seen and encountered, on two 
ol^^rviuiT and vivacious minds. Next we have Dr. 

• Tho jud>:\^ auvl the doctor must have met agftin in Edinbiu-gh. 
V\>r wv «ur\' told that the former saw Johnaon cume into his conrt, 
tuul whiaw'rtHi to one of his brvrhntn this '*81t, abrapt expression 
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Johnson's pleasant and vivacious accounts, written to 
Mrs. Tiirale, and which have hardly received the atten- 
tion they deserve. Indeed, a whole collection of these 
letters might form an agreeable supplement to his life, 
as they are most entertaining, and, in this way, supply 
a good idea of the less formal side of Johnson's 
character. They furnish also many little characteristic 
touches of Boswell, such as that " he blustered," or 
"danced a reel." 

Johnson's own official account, though admired, is 
somewhat ponderous, and portions of it — the observa- 
tions on the state of agriculture, etc. — read like a par- 
liamentary report. It was felt, however, that in this 
account, as well as in Boswell's, there was a gootl 
deal of ungraciousness, as many hospitalities were 
requited with fault-finding, and even ridicule. Indeed, 
the doctor's book excited a storm of angry protest, 
which explains why none of the Scotch universities 
thought of oflFering him a degree.* 

' Boswell had great bopcfi that he would bo allowed to have 
some share in the popularity that attended his great friend's 
work, and prepared a long list of sapplemeiital remarka and com- 
ments. But he had to confess ruefully that "Dr. Johnson does 
not seem very desirons that 1 should pnblish any anpplement. 
Between ourselves, he ia not apt to encoarago one to share 
it:putation with himself." So eager was he, however, that he made 
the odd suggestion that he ebould eend them to bia friend Temple 
to bo revised, " and then they may be published freely." As the 
I'cmarka may have been corrections of mistakes into which 
.Johnson had fallen, they woold thus have the air of being the work 
(jf an independent critic. Such were the little devices to which 
his itch for authorship led him. 



•HAPTEE XVI. 

BISTH OF A S<>X — Visrrs Tv> LKHFIELDy 03a\>U>, ETC. 



It is o;ir:*>a> z*y dn-i :!ia:. ^fker di^ x^yor^ Boiswell should 
fcare r^m^tin-t*! n-fatiy t^^ y^ears v£d>->a( visiting Lond<Hi. 
This nxiy hiv^ be^rn c-^«iii:j lo perrziiiiinr pres^II^e, and 
was dur: ils> :•• Lls wife's ofcj^e^nocs^ In 1774 he had 
<forLs:iI:cii Lis frifni wL-eiher be should make his annual 
exp*rvi::ioG. iiiTL.n->r. ^r^g ass a n^^isoA "the peculiar satis- 
faLed.'H " be rxj*rriei>rei in -^el-briring the festival of 
Ejfcsrer a: >:. P-^ul'sw I: serrm-ed to him " like going up to 
J- r^isal- :ii ::r :1- PiSis:ver, aLS-i the srronsr devotion he 
It I: en >u:l -x-:.^: ^:^^ lz^.:-:need bini f.:«r the nest of the 
vtlvt.** In .\n>«-- r :o :"ii> vrrv rrtiiLswieii: e^teuse, Johnson 
wr.^Zc b:m .=: >a.:.5:':1- 1*::- r f iiv^^:-. bi^iling him comply 
\v::b Mr?w l>:j<'4Vtll*< iniria::^^. an-i make " recipixxal 
vvr:vr:>sv:;rL>/* ,;> <b: Li.ci ;:il:'Wr-i Lim his nimble List 
\\\.r. T!:.: S:. F/.u/s ili^i bv trv^rei ss quite fantastic. 

Tb-: r:u>:b:L: lViSw:ll inus: Live done by his "chat- 
ter.' j^iivl r vnx'.:::,: *.v>.i: L^^ bi^d iearurd in private 
:rt\>;v:;>:K'' .\ ::v;r<v^::,:n is well illasnated bv a little 
::,si.U*v.: wlivO: cwurri.l in E.-i:i:>:irv:h, about two vears 
s;:\ r ' :Iie :. nr^ H:s :r::nA Trinr^Ie had written him 
u \::!:r. ::: ^\^,:.^, w:is "* :f,i: ivlniiribie p^issage," as it 
.**i^:vArv\l to Ixxs^wvII* How vvcid his in^at fnend — " he 
wouaI ik^ :?ay y\^ur pLx:s< be: your moral firiend/' give 
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ii support to the ministry which \\wy had uot the face 
to aak "their lufidel pensioner" Hume for? This he 
showed, in Loudon, to Johnson Jiimself, tliough he did 
not mention the writer's name. At a party at Lord 
Kames', where was Hume, a general attack was made 
on Johnson, and Hume offered Boswell to give half- 
a-crown for every page of the dictionary in which he 
would not discover a blunder. "He talked so inso- 
lently," adds Mr. Boswcll, " that 1 determined to be at 
him," and accordingly, and with execrable taste, repeated 
the uueompli raentary passage. No wonder Hume ex- 
claimed, " Would a gcntlemau write so ? " — a remark 
which Sir. Boswell reported to the wTiter of the letter. 
Xo wonder that Johnson told him loughly, on another 
occasion, that " manners were his want ; " for by this act 
he had contrived to set several persons " by the ears." 
The droll part W!i3 that he claimed credit and praise 
fi-om the {■rien<l whose private thoughts he liad thus 
unwarrantably divulged. This, however, was a favourite 
method of his, — as when he repeated to Foote, befoi-e 
a mixed company, an uncourteoua speech of Johnson's. 
'Let us hear it," said the actor; "if no one can say 
a better thing than ray old friend Sam," etc. ; on which 
Boswell maliciously repeiited that his ideas of religion 
I were pretty much those of a dog — that is, he had never 
I thought about it at all. This was certainly gixpss. 

Ilis father angrily opposed the jaunt to town — "look- 
I ing on my going to London just now as an expedition, 
\ OS idli- and extravagant, when in reality it is highly im- 
I proving to me, considering the company which I enjoy ; 
I and 1 think it is also for my interest, as in time I may 
I get something. Lord Pembroke was very obliging to 
me when he was in Scotland, and has corresponded with 
me since. / ho,ve hopes from litiii. How happy," he 
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adds, with odd, naive candour, " should I be to get an 
independency by my own influence while my father is 
alive '^ These hopes from Lord Pembroke the sanguine 
Boswell seems to have founded on little more than 
ordinary civilities, and an invitation to Wilton. 

He was, however, determined to go, and set off in 
March, 1775, full of elation, like a school-boy on a 
holiday. At Grantham, where he stopped, he had an 
adventure. " I have an acquaintance in Grantham, the 
Bev. Mr. Palmer, who was chaplain to the late Speaker : 
he is a worthy, learned, social man. I sent him a card 
that I would breakfast with him tomorrow, if not incon- 
venient for him : his answer is just come, which jou 
shall hear: — 'As breakfasting will be attended with some 
inconveniences in the present state of his family, he wiU 
be very glad of the favour of his company to a feunily 
dinner tomorrow at two o'clock.' What can be the 
meaning of this ? Hotv can hfTak/asting he incon- 
venient to a family that dines? ... It is now early in 
the morning. I am writing in a great English parlour, 
to have my letter ready for the post at nine. / haw 
thouffht of makiny a y^Mxl acquaintance in each town 
on the road, Xo man has been more successful in 
making acquaintance easily than I have been: I even 
bring people quickly on to a degree of cordiality." What 
gaiete de caur is here ! How enchanted is he at his 
emancipation, enjoying ever\'thing that turns up! 
He goes on : "I am in charming health and spirits. 
Tlien' is a handsome maid at this inn, who interrupts 
me by coming sometimes into the room. I have na 
confession to make, my priest ; so be not curious." Yet 
here, no doubt, followed a confession of some sort, over 
which his editor is compelled to draw a veil. " It is as 
fair reasoning for me to say that this handsome maid 
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(M<tttij is her name) argues bettor tliau — whom you 
please. But remember, I am only speculating." 

It is to be feared, from bis next communication, that 
the volatile writer had forgotten his good resolutions, 
[ and had completely *' broken loose." 

■'Loiidou. April -t, 1775. 
" Sly last was indeed a charaeterifltical letter : / was 
finite, in mij old humorir. My mind, formerly a wild, 
has been for some years pretty well enclosed with moral 
fences ; but I fear the fences are stone hedges (to use a 
strange expression of Mr. Johnson in his Jom-ney) of a 
loose construction, for a storm of passion would blow 

J them down ; when at Grantham, there was a pretty 

I "brisk gale, which shook them. . . . 

" I told you that my arguments for coneubinago 

I were oidy for theory ; the patriarchs might have ;i 
plurality, ijecause they were not taught that it was 

L wrong ; but I, who have always been taught that it is 
wrong, cannot have the same enjoyment without an 

I impression of its being so, and consequently without 
my moral sense suffering. But is not this prejudice ? 

I Be it so." These are strange ramblings. 



On bis arrival, he was unexpectedly called on to 
I appear in an election petition on behalf of Captain 
j Erskine, but he had not brought bis wig or gown, 
tond had to borrow these iirticles. He was now in 
I noisy, tumultuous spirits. "I am indeed," he wrote 
I to Temple, "as happy aa you could wish. Today 1 
Itline at Sir John J'ringlc's ; tomorrow at Dilly's, with 
I Mr. Johnson and Langton, etc. ; Thui-sday, at Tom 
I Davies's, with Mr. Johnson and some others ; Friday, 
I at the Turk'.9 Head, Gerrard Street, with our Club, 
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Sir Jo^na Beynolds, etc., who now dine once a month, 
and sup every Friday. . . . This House of Commons work 
will be good ballast for me. I am little in what is called 
the gaiety of London ; I went to Mrs. Abington's benefit 
to please Sir Joshua Reynolds. I have been at no other 
public place except exhibitions of pictures with Lord 
Mountstuart ; he is warmly my friend, and has engaged 
to do for ineT This was but another ignis fcUtius. 
There was a number of influential persons who had thus 
" engaiied to do for him ; " but the truth was, it was 
impossible to treat him au serieux. It is all amusing; 
enough, because so naively candid. 

On May 12, 1775, he took a fresh step towards 
carrying out lus darling scheme of going to the English 
Bar. " He has entered himself at the (Inner) Temple,'' 
wrx^te his friend to Mrs. Thrale, *'' and I joined in his 
Bond. He was to plead before the Lords, and hopes 
very nearly to gain the cost of his journey." Johnson^ 
however, does not seem to have favoured this rather 
rash step, and mildly discouraged him. But the 
enthusiastic Boswell warmly set forth his roseate 
schemes, and saw nothing but success. 

Before leaving town, Boswell was invited down to 
Wilton, on a visit to the Earl of Pembroke. He was 
accompanied by Paoli, to whom no doubt he owed his 
invitation. Later, he went, with his old friend Temple, 
to Mamboad, in Devonshire. The visitor introduced a 
jxinegNTic of this nobleman, when he quotes Lord 
Pembroke's saying, of Johnson's " Bow-bow way," which 
added a force to his conversation, and which Walpole 
thought the best thing in the "Tour."* His ardour 

* Boswell mnst have exposed himself to many rebnffs from his 

>vant of tact and, sometimes, manners. As when, in 1775, he bronght 

' h^rge dinner-part J, at Mr. Dillj's, an utter stranger. Later, he 
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in reportiDg his mentor's utterances aeemed now to flag. 
He had to confess that he was now neglecting his great 
fiiond a good deal, " did not see him for a considerable 
time, and kept very imperfect notes of his conversation," 
which, he admits, had he been so industrious as to have 
written out at large, would have been a great gain. 

Feeling a sort of inflation or enthusiasm, when he 
fnuQclhimself a guest in this grand mansion, be addressed 
the doctor in what some nught call n maudlin state of 
mind. The opening is unexpected. 

ToIh:Samu('lJohn.'<o,.. 

" Wilton-hoiisc. April 22, 1775. 
"jMy dear Sir, — Every scene of my life confirms 
the truth of what you have told me, ' there is no certain 
happiness in this state of being.' — I am here, amidst all 
that you know is at Lord Pembroke's ; and yet I am 
weary and gloomy. I am just setting out for the house 
of an old friend in Devonshire, and shall not get back 
to London for a week yet. You said to me last Good- 
Friday, with a cordiality that warmed my heart, that if 
1 came to settle in London we should have a day fixed 
fvcry week, to meet by ourselves and talk freely. To 
be thought worthy of such a privilege cannot but exalt 
nio. During my present absence from you, while, not- 
withstanding the gaiety which you allow me to possess, 
1 am darkened by temporary clouds, I I)eg to have a 
few lines from you ; a few lines merely of kindness, as 
a viaticum till I see you again. In your ' Vanity of 
Human Wishes,' and in Parnell's 'Contentment,' I find 

iisked his friend whether, when he knows that Bome of bis friends 
are invited to the honso of another friend "where they are all 
pqaallj intimate, he may go also without invitation." Johnson had 
to explain to him that a gentleman is not to go where he is ntft 
invited. 
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the only sure means of enjoying happiness, or, at least, 
the hopes of happiness. I ever am, with reverence and 
affection, most faithfully yours, James Boswell." 

After the Wilton expedition he repaired to Mr. 
Temple's home at Mamhead, where he shocked his friend 
by getting very drunk. Under an old yew-tree, Mr. 
Boswell made a solemn vow that he would henceforth 
reform and live soberly — a vow to be speedily broken. 

When ho returned to town we find him staying 
with his friend General Paoli, w^ho thus repaid the 
honours and hospitality which Boswell had lavished on 
him when he visited Scotland. Boswell's elation at this 
compliment is amusing. " ' I need not tell you,' said 
the General, * that everything in my power is at your 
disposal.' For the last fortnight that I was in London 
I lay at his house, and had the command of his coach. 
My lodgings in Gerrard Street were taken by a gentle- 
man for a longer time than I could stay ; so it was 
obliging my landlord to quit them, and all cards and 
messages of every kind were taken in there for me. I 
felt more dignity when I had several servants at my 
devotion, a large apartment, and the convenience and 
state of a coach ; I recollected that this dignity in 
London was honourably acquired by my travels abroad, 
and my pen after I came home, so I could enjoy it with 
my own approbation/' * 

* In the year 1888, an interesting incident took place in 
London, the translation of Paoli's remains to his native land. 

'* M. Franceschini Pietri, who has interested himself so much in 
the removal, is nephew of that illustrious patriot. M. Pietri has 
pfiven the house in which Paoli was bom to the Department of 
Corsica, and the General's ashes will be finally laid to rest in the 
little oratory attached to the mansion. In order to set at rest any 
discussion caused by the late Dean Stanley's error in stating that 
Paoli's body had already been taken to Corsica, the English 
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He was, however, in such favour with Johnson, that 
a room was set apart for him in his house, which he was 
allowed to occupy for some time. By the end of May 
he had returned to Scotland, where he began to find 
his mind " somewhat dark " with " black fumea," as 
Johnson so happily called them. 

On October 9th, however, he announced the birth of 
a "young laird," named Alexander, after the judge. 
The truth was, instead of being an occasion of harmony, 
the event was later to lead to a serious dispute with his 
father, occasioned by the resettlement of the estate. 
In great delight, he wrote the news to his friend 
Temple. " You know, my dearest friend, of what im- 
portance this is to me ; of what importance it is to the 
family of Auchinleck, which you may be well convinced 
is my supreme object in this world. My wife was very 
ill iu her labour, hut is in a good way, and the child 
appears to be as well as we could wish. ' 

This mixture of elation and depression was, of course, 
owing to his weakness for drink, as he frankly confesses 

Government permitted M. Pietri to open the tomb. This was 

done on the Bth inat. The tomb was eitnated at the end of an 

ftvenae in Old St. PancrsB Cemetery, bearing the name of the 

Paoli-avenne, and on one of the facets of a monument was a Latin 

inscription i-ccording the chief events of tho General's career and 

liis flight to and death in England. In the tomb, when opened, 

was found a leaden coffin bearing this inscription : — 

Pascal de Paoli 

Coraomm olim 

Supremns 

Dnx et Uoderator 

Natns die V Aprilis 

AD. 1725 

Vita functns Londini 

A.D. 1807. 

The tomb was then again closed, pending the arrival of the 

Departmental Commission from Coreica, to whom the coffin will 

be officially handed over by the pariah authorities of St. Fancrw." 
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to his friend Temple : " This clay the clouds have 
begun to recede from my mind, I cannot tell from what 
cause. My promise under the solemn yew I have 
observed wonderfully, having never infringed it till, the 
other day, a very jovial company of us^ dined at a tav«o^ 
and I unwarily exceeded by a bottle of old Ho<^ ; and 
having once broke over the pale, I run wild, but I did 
not get drunk. I was, however, intoxicated, and very ill 
next day." In an amusing fashion he lays his fall 
upon other shoulders : " The drunken manners of this 
country are very bad." He was, at the same timc^ 
earning something at the Bar, and during the session 
received £127 in fees.* 

* In Lord Hailes' Reports we find the Scottish cases in -wlnc^ 
Bos well was concerned. Thcj amount to little over a score in 
ten years. They are — 

1768. Mackenzie v. Mackenzie. 
17G9. Miller r. Boyd. 

Porteous v, Allen. 

Town Council of Culross r. Cochrane. 

1770. Muirv. Wallace. 

1771. Paterson r. Taylor. 
Millar v, Tremarmondo. 
Gray v. Reid. 

1772. Wilson v. Armour. 
Scruton v. Gray. 

1773. Hinton v. Donaldson. 

1774. Thomson v. Simpson. 

1775. Logan r. Howatson. 
Anderson v. Buchanan. 
Dick r. Creditors, etc. 
Scott V. Carmichael. 
Scotland v, Thomson. 

1770. Malloch v. Trustees, etc. 
Proc. Fiscal v. Mun'av. 
Johnston v. Ci-awford's executors. 
Purdie v. Hamilton. 
1777. Jack v. Cramond. 
Elliot V. Mackay. 
Campbell v. Scotland. 
There may, of course, have been small " motions," etc. In Smith 
V. Armour, a case of *' vicious intermission," Boswell consulted his 
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As he had now been iniimed nearly six years, ne 
might cxpetit to find iiim aecommodatiiig himself to the 
d^HmfTiments of his situtiai]. But these aeomed to grow 
more acute. Yet lie lays bare and analyzes his fecliugs 
8o natuiaHy, that it is hard not to sympathize with him. 

"Mt dear Temple,— Here 1 am, according to my 

[ puqjose. I came to Auchinleck on Monday last, and I 

have patiently lived at it till Saturdiiy evening. You 

may remember how I described to Lonl Ltsburue the 

causes of my aversion to the country : it is hardly 

credible howdifficiUt it is for a man of my sensibility to 

support existence in the family where I now am. My 

father, whom 1 really both reBi>ect and affectionate (if 

1 that is a word, for it is a diflercnt feeling from that 

j which is expressed by love, which I can say of you from 

tmy soul), is ao different from me. We divaricate so 

I much, as Dr. Johnaoti said, that I am often hurt when, 

\ I dare say, he means no harm ; and he has a method of 

[ treating me which makes me feel myself like a timiti 

I boi/, which to Bosivell (comprehending all that my 

I character does in my own imagination and in that of a 

I wonderful number of mankind) is intolerable. His wife, 

' too, whom in my conscience I cannot condemn for any 

capital bad quality, is so narrow-minded, and, I don't 

know huw, so set upon keeping him under her own 

management, and so suspicious and so sourisldy tera- 

L jiered, that it requires the utmost exertion of practical 

■ philosophy to keep myself quiet. I however have done 

so all this week to admiration : na)% I have appeared 

frioad, who dictjited to him some generalities which Hoawell nsei! 
inhispleadisg; and in the printed record, LordHailea adds this note: 
" From p. 17 of Mr. Boswf U's second petition, Dr. Johnson diottttes." 
It ia canons that this should liavo escaped Boswetl, for it wonld 
Imve been pleaaing to the sage. 
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good-humoured ; but it has cost me drinking a con- 
siderable quantity of strong heer to dull my /acuities.^ 
The place is greatly improved ; it is really princely. I 
perceive some dawnings of taste for the country. I 
have sauntered about with my father, and he has seen 
that I am pleased with his works. But luhat a dis- 
couraging reflection is it that he has in his possession a 
renunciation of my birthright ^ which I madly granted to 
him^ and which he has not the generosity to restore now 
that I am doing beyond his utmost hopes, and that he 
may incommode and disgrace me by some strange 
settlements, while all this time not a shilling is secured 
to my wife and children in case of my death ! You 
know, my best friend, that as an old Laird of this 
family gave the estate to the heir male, though he had 
four daughters, I hold it as a sacred point of honour not 
to alter that line of succession. Dr. Johnson praises 
me for my firmness, and my own mind is immovable. 
There is a kind of heroism in it, but I have severe 
imroxysms of anxiety." 

Later on, when his son became pressed with debts, 
the old judge came to his aid, but after his own prudent 
fashion. '* As he is bound for JElOOO which I owe, he 
has resolved to lessen his allowance to me of £300 to 
^200. I must not dispute with him, but he is really a 
strange man. He is gone to Auchinleck. I intend to 
imss a little while with him there soon, and sound him, 
or rather sec just what attention can i^roduce,^' This 
reduction of the allowance seems not to have been made. 

* It is I'emarkablc that Boswell should have been the author 
of two fii'st-rate jests, the credit of which has been given to later 
hnmorists. One on history under certain conditions being like '* an 
Old Almanac," was Lord Plunket's; and this, about drinking oneV 
self down to the level, was attiibuted to Maule. 
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In the following year, 1776, lie was again iu town. 
Four days after his arrival, on March 1 9th, he set off witli 
his friend on a jaunt to Oxford and otbt-r places. The 
visit to the University in described in a lively way, and 
is noteworthy as furuiahing Boawell with an opportunity 
for making precise inquiries, on the spot, as to Johnson's 
icadcmical life. With this view he obtained the most 
" authentic information " from Dr. Adams, Johnson's 
tutor, and othci"s.* 

They passed on to Blenheim ; remained a night at 
that fine old inn, the Red Lion, at Henley, which, on 
the annual boat-race day, we always find ourselves 
surveying with greater interest than we do the struggle 
on the river ; and arrived at Birmingham on March 22nd, 
passing afterwards to Lichfield, where they put up at 
the Three Crowns. There Boswell was introduced to 
Johnson's relations and to the Garricks. 

On this pleasantly described junketing, Johnson was 
much feted. Mrs. Aston, with her sister, Mrs. Gastrell, 
a widow, were living at Stowhill, aud invited Johnson 
to dine, but left out his friend, " Johnson walked 
away to dinuer there," he says, " leaving me by mysell', 
without apology. I wonder at this want of the facility of 
matmei's, from which a man has no difficulty in carrying 
a friend to a house where he is intimate." This, it 
seems, was Boswell's habit, for which he, no doubt, met 
with many a snub. Johnson, however, prided himself 

, on being a pohto man, and never took such freedoms. 
Coswell was beginning to resent his treatment ; when 

I he was soon relieved, :iud "convinced that my friend, 






' This opens an interesting qaestion, which n-aa first Btarted hy 
Mr. Croker, then investigated by the present wi-iter, and laler 
diacnsHed by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the Rev. Mr. Napier, iind others, 
namelj', whether Johnson staj-od bia foil time at Oxford. 
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instead of being deficient in delicacy, had conducted 
the matter with perfect propriety'' ("deficient in 
delicacy " is good : that is, not intruding him where 
he was not asked) : he had secured an invitation in 
form for his friend, and the invitation ran : " Mrs. 
Gastrell, at the Lower House, on StowhiU, desires 
Mr. Boswell's company to dinner at two." Now, 
this was good-natured and thoughtful on the part of 
Johnson, as well as on the part of the lady. But it looks 
as if Boswell could not pass over the original affront of 
not asking him on his own merits, and, with the 
unhappy pettiness and lack of propriety, which so 
often affected him, he took this mode of marking his 
displeasure : " I was not informed till afterwards that 
Mrs. GaMreUs huslxind teas the clergyman who irith 
Gothic barbantt/ cut down Shakesjyeare's mulhevry tree^ 
and, as Dr. Johnson told me, did it to vex his neigh- 
bours. His lady, I have reason to believe, on the same 
authority, participated in the guilt of what enthusiasts 
of our immortal bard deemed a sort of sacrilege." Mr. 
Boswell seems to hint that had he known of the " sacri- 
lege " he would not have put foot in her house ! This 
seems extraordinary. 

Tliev now set off for Dr. Taylor's Parsonao^e at 
Ashbourne, down which the oft-quoted "Derby Dilly 
slides." Boswell sketches the scene in a few admirable 
touches, — again we say it, iu a style worthy of the oM 
comedy writers : ** On Tuesday, ]\Iarch 26th, there 
came for us an equipage, perfectly suited to a wealthy, 
well beneficed clergyman, — Taylor's large, roomy post- 
chaise, drawn by firm, stout, plump horses, and driven 
by two steady jolly postillions, which conveyed us to 
Ashbourne, where I found his friend and schoolfellow, 
living upon an establishment perfectly corresponding 
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with his substantial, creditnblf equipage : his house, 
garden, pleasure grounds, table, in short everything 
good, and no scantiness sippcamig. Dr. Taylor had a 
good estate of his own, aud a good preferment in the 
Church. Hia size, and figure, and eountcnance, and 
manner were that of a hearty English squire, with the 
parson superinduced ; aud I took particular notice of 
his servant, Mr. Peters, a grave decent man, in purple 
clothes, and a large white wig, like the butler or major- 
domo o£ a Bishop." This portrait is excellent and 
unaffected ; pages of writing would not so well describe 
the owner iind his establishment. 

They did not stiiy here long, as they were called back 
to Londou by the news of the death of Mr. Thnde's son. 
To tlissipate their grief, the Thrales were proposing to 
make a tour in Italy and to caiT}' the doctor with them ; 
and it is evident, from a little stroke, that Mr. Boswell 
wag uneasy at his friend's being conducted by any one 
but himself. He, indeed, says that he^" pressed it as 
much as I could. I mentioned that Mr. Beauelerk had 
said that Barctti, whom they were to carry with them, 
would keep them so loug iu the little towns of his own 
district, that thej- would not have time to see Rome. 
J vimtioncd thin to pnt tlimi on thfir f/uard. Johnsos. 
' Sir, we do not thank Mr. Bcauclerk for supposing that 
wc arc to lie directed liy Baretti.'" In this way Boswell 
often became a mischief-maker, as liero he must have 
excited some angry feeling both against Beauelerk and 
Baretti. On April 26th, Boswell followed his friend to 
Bath, which he dcscriljes agreeably, aud went over with 
him to Bristol to explore St. Mary Redelyffe, and examine 
into the Chatterton controversy. Here, again, we have 
one of those airy sketches iu which Boswell excelled, and 
which shows hia turn for seizing on the latently humorous. 
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Boswell was always rather credulous in the matter 
of such impostures. When Ireland's extraordinary 
Shakespeare fabrication was exciting public attention^ 
it might be anticipated that he would have eagerly and 
impetuously joined the train of dupes. Indeed there 
was little reserve in his advocacy, though he could 
laugh at '* honest Catcot thepewterers " credulity in the 
iiffair of Chatterton. We are, however, hardly prepared 
for this display of enthusiasm. Ireland describes the 
scene : "As the circumstances attending Mr. James 
BosweU's inspection of the manuscripts have been 
variously represented, and as I was present on that 
occasion, I shall state the facts as they really occurred. 
On the arrival of Mr. Boswell, the papers were, as usual, 
placed before him, when he commenced his examination 
of them ; and being satisfied as to their antiquity, as far 
as the external appearance would attest, he proceeded to 
examine the style of the language from the fair transcripts 
made from the disguised handwriting. In this research 
Mr. Boswell continued for a considerable length of time, 
constantly speaking in favour of the internal as well as 
external proofs of the validity of the manuscripts ; and 
at length, rising from his diair, he made use of the 
following expression, ' Well, I shall now die contented, 
since I have lived to witness the present day.' 3/r. 
Boswell then kneeling down before the volume containing 
a 2^07'tion of the ijctpers, continued^ * I now kiss the 
invaluable relics of our bard ; and thanks to God that 
I have lived to see them ! ' Having kissed the volume 
with every token of reverence, Mr. Boswell shortly 
afterwards quitted Mr. Ireland's house: and although 
I believe he revisited the papers on some future occasions, 
yet that was the only time I was honoured with a sight 
of Mr. James Boswell." * 

* *' Confessions," p. 95. 
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Perbap3 the most iiiastedy sketch in Boswell's 
chronicle, as most judges agree, is the account of the 
dinner at Dilly's, on May 15th, at which he contrived 
that Johnson and his old enemy Wilkes should meet. 
The varied comedy of this picture, the knowledge of 
human character, the genial gaiety and variety of 
the scene, the abundance of detail yet all essential, 
have stamped Boswell as a writer of the fii-st class. 
The old niiisters of comedy have nothing better than 
his ingenious device for getting Johnson to accept the 
invitation. 

" I am persuaded that if I had come uiwn him with 
a direct proposal, ' Sir, will you dine in company with 
Jack Wilkes I ' he would have flown into a passion, and 
would prolmbly have answered, ' Dine with Jack Wilkes, 
sir? I'd as soon dine with Jack Ketch!' 1 therefore, 
while we were sitting quietly by ourselves at his house 
ill an evening, took occasion tu open my plans thus : 
'Mr. Dilly, sir, sends his respectful compliments to you, 
and would be happy if you would do him the honour to 
dine with him on Wedriewlay next, along with me ? ' 
Johnson. ' Sir, I am obliged to Mr. Dilly ; I will wait 
upon him.' Boswell. ' Provided, sir, I suppose, that 
the company which he is to have is agreeable to you ? ' 
Johnson. ' Wliat do you mean, sir ? What do you take 
me for? Do yon thiuk I am so ignorant of the world 
as to imagine that I am to prescribe to a gentleman what 
company he is to have at his table ? ' Boswell. ' 1 beg 
yonr pardon, sir, for wishing to prevent you from 
meeting people whom you might not like. Perhaps he 
may have some of what ho calls his particular friends 
with bim.' Johnson. ' Well, sir, and what then ? What 
rare 1 for his (mrlicular friends ? Poh ! ' Boswell. ' I 
should not be surprised to find Jack Wilkes there.' 
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JoHXSOX. * And if Jack Wilkes should be there, what is 
that to mt\ sir ? My clear friend, let us have no moh* 
of this. I am sorry to be angry with you : but reallv it 
is treating me strangely to talk to me as if I could not 
meet any company whatever, occasionally.' Boswelu 
' Pray forgive me, sir, — I meant well. But you shall 
meet whoever romes, for me ! ' Thus I secured him ! '' 

This, as I said, is worthy of one of our best drama- 
lists. The dinner is described in the same comcilv 
spirit- As there were some difficulties before he could 
l>e fi^ot off, Boswell exclaims with genuine wit, " When 
I had him fairly seated in a hackney coach with me, 
I exulted as much as a fortune hunter, who has got an 
hein?ss into a jx>st-chaise with him to set out for 
Gretmi,'' * 

* And vet. lE^hilo mdmiring and giving him all praise, we feel 
that when Johnson thought it over, he must have been conscious 
that he liad been the subject of a trick, or that he had been made 
to trick himself. It was scai-cely fair or respectful to "comer " the 
sage in this style, and. though the result was happy enough, it 
niicht have tunieil out the reverse. There is also auother view. It 
was pjirt of Johnson's hisrh principles not to meet persons of dis- 
reputable or uiiortluxlox life ; and it is rather an unworthy trinmph 
to snceeed in oansirij such a departure from his fixed practice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"the HYPOCHON'DRIACK " — OTHER ECCEXTRIC1TIE8. 

On the day following this triumph, Boawell aet off on his 
return home. After dcfcDding his friend from the charge 
of being hai-ah and rough, be says happily enough : "I 
admit that the Beadle with him wag often so eager to 
apply the lash, that the Judge had not time to consider 
tlic case with sufficient deliheration," — a remark which, 
if not witty, is decidedly happy, gay, and apposite. On 
his return Boswell was, as usual, disturbed by the "black 
fumes," induced probably by the eunni of his situation, 
which he so much disliked. He was again at variance 
with his father, and his creditors were pressing him. 
Much dejected, he wrote to his friend for advice, and 
was directed to " ircad Cheyne's ' English Malady ; ' but 
do not let him teach you a foolish notion that melan- 
choly is a proof of acuteness." But, thinking he had 
been too harsh, Johnson wrote to him at once : " I make 
hiiste to write again, lest my last letter should give you 
too much pain. If you are really oppressed with over- 
powering and involuntary melancholy, you are to Iw 
pitied rather than reproached." And this had some 
effect. 

How much Boswell suffered from these attacks of 
gloom and low spirits is evident all through the progress 
•of hia work. Towards the close of his life the aflBiction 
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increased to an alanning degree, no doubt owing to 
his habit of havinor recourse to the bottle for relief. \ 

o 

This, in fact, accounted for those long intervals when he 
could not bring himself to write to his great friend, who 
assumed that he was indulging in sullenness or tricks, 
a sort of morbid shrinking from a particular step, 
which is indeed a symptom of a mind diseased. Unfor- 
tunately, too, his affairs grew so embarrassed that he 
would have required the aid of the most buoyant spirits 
to struggle with his difficulties. 

Johnson, as wc have seen, recommended him to study 
Dr. Cheyne's work on " The English Malady." But he 
would have found greater assistance, had he lived a 
generation or so later, in the admirable essays of " Con- 
versation Sharpe," which contain the most valuable and 
practical hints on the subject that have been written. 
Boswell, by way of finding relief, at last took the subject 
in hand himself, and contributed to the London Maga- 
zinc, of 1777, a series of curious essays, entitled ** The 
Hypochondriac," written in a discursive agreeable style, 
and which do credit to his literary power. As these 
productions are but little known, the admirers of " Our 
Boswell " will welcome a few extracts. 

He commenced them in the October number, with 
an apropos motto from Horace, freely translated : — 

" What will avail the wi»ctched mind to ease 
And much abate the dismal Black Disease ? " 

and then he ranges over a variety of topics, which onlv 
incidentally refer to the main subject of his studies. 

" To undertake the writing of a large book, is like 
entering on a long and difficult journey, in the course of 
which much fatigue must be undergone, while at the 
same time one is uncertain of reaching the end of it. 
AVhereas writing a short essay is like taking a pleasant 
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ailing that euliveus iiiid invigorates by the exercise 
wliiifh it yields, while the design is gratified in its com- 
pletion." Aftflr an agreeable disquisition on periodical 
literature and the pleasure of writing them, lie goea on 
to deal with wljiit was nearer his heart, tlie di.seasc from 
which he suffered so acutely—" the spleen or vapoura. " 

Cl' From my title of Hijpochondridck I would not have 
it thought that I am at present actually labouring imder 
that malady ;(biit as it is a saying in feudal treatises, 
■•iemcl Baro, nvrnpcr Baro; or as one who has had a 
commission in the army la ever after called eajitain, ^I 
••all myself the Hypochondriack, as from former suflerings 
1 am so well acquainted with the distemper, lii/p<H:!ion- 
ih-Mi, that 1 think myself qualified to assist some of my 
unhappy companions who are now groaning under it. 
1 cannot say that I ever fancied myself made of glass, 
or that my stomach was a stall with a cobbler at work 
I in it. But I have unfferi-d much of the fretfulness and 
ffloom, and fhr. despair that can tonnfnt a ihmkintj 
beiiKj, and the time has been that I could no more have 
believed it possible for me to write such a paper as this, 
than I can now believe it possible for me to write a 
I * Spectator ' or a ' Ilambler.' " 

During two years and a half hi? continued to furnisli 

\ a, paper every month, in which he. dealt with the subjects 

I of Love, Fear, Death, Cookery, etc., illustrating each in a 

' very lively and agreeable fashion. Dealing with fear, he 

has some characteristical remarks, which apply to him- 

' self. "There is a religious fear, which, however mis- 

wnderstood, by the gloomy on the one hand, and tlie 

giddy on the other, is, when properly considered, not 

I only highly rational, but truly of/reeable. The dismal 

' apprehensions that the Supreme Being is stern and 

severe, should be far from His creatures; and wc ai'e 
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warned against it by our Saviour. The religious fear 
which I mean to inculcate, is that reverential awe for 
the Most High Ruler of the universe, mixed with aflfec- 
tionate gratitude and hope, by which our minds are 
kept steady, calm and placid. ... I am sensible that 
this is a subject of so sublime and delicate a nature, that 
precise precepts ought not to be given. ... I would 
only recommend them to my reader s piety in general." 
But it is more immediately with hypochondriacal fear 
tliat he would deal. " Unless it be some extremely 
(excruciating bodily torment," he says, " it is certain that 
the ills of life appear more dreadful at a distance than 
when actually felt. Supremest poverty and the loss of 
our dearest friends and relations, from the prospect of 
which wc shrink with dismay, prove more mild in reality 
than in fancy, and bring along with them alleviations 
which cannot be discerned till they are felt." This is 
happily expressed. " The reflection should make us less 
ufFccted by the thoughts of their appearing to us, when 
these thoughts are forced upon our minds ; for we should 
exert our reason to dispel false terrors, and in proportion 
us terrors arc greater than they should bo, they are false* 
" I am, however, by no means of opinion with some, 
that we should habitually employ our minds in the con- 
templation of possible evils, in order that we may be less 
hurt by them when they actually happen, because such 
contemplation is certain uneasiness, whereas that its 
objects shall ever exist is uncertain. We should there- 
fore be acting as unwisely, as if we should, while iu 
full health, undergo a course of disagreeable medicines 
against diseases to which human nature is subject, but 
with which we ourselves may never be attacked. A 
potion is taken soon enough, when we are compelled to 
swallow it. Besides, I am not at all clear that evils, when 
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tliey actually happen, will be less felt by us from having 
contemplated them long before. They will come loaded 
with a great deal of additional darkness from the clouds 
of imagination ; and if tlie miud Ihj weakened and worn 
by fanciful sufferings, it will be loss able to bear a severe 
shock, than if it met with that sound vif;our which is 
produced by security and happiness." Tliero is acute 
dit^criminatiou iu this latter speculation, and these nice 
shadings of emotion ai'e rather picturcsfjucly expressed. 

Leaving aside these topics, he then proceeds to deal 

with the subject of M-ar, which he introduced by a 

description of his visit to the Areeual at Venice, and 

where — "my thoughts rebounded, if I may use the 

expression, from what 1 believed, and the effect was 

that I was stunned into a state of amazement. The 

workmen, who were there engaged, however, felt nothing 

of the horrors of war, but only the prospect of wages, 

comforts, etc. . . . We must have the telescope of 

, philosophy to make us perceive distant ills. Nay, we 

■ know then* are individuals to whom the immediate 

•misery of others is nothing in comparison with their 

Jown advantage: for we know that in every age there 

■have been found men very willing to perform the office 

•of executioner, even for a moderate hire." He then 

rrelates a curious story. 

"But I shall never forget, nor cease to wonder, at a 

k. moat cxtraordinar}' instance of thoughtless intrepidity, 

Iwhich I had related to me by a eousin of mine, now 

Licutenant-Cotonel iti the British Araiy, who was 

[011 guard when it happened. A soldier of one of the 

cegiments in garrison at Minorca, having been found 

jjjuilty of a capital crime, was brought out to be hanged. 

fThey had neglected to have a rope in readiness, and the 

Locking business was at a stand. The fellow, ivith a 
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•;:>': izjI l^-.zzl.-'S^ t l: v. iz. a g^rri-rjJ. would, npon 
L Lzi'i-zlz "irriL^ -n-rT'^i.iv. lAve r-Hen very great 
Tirr^*-.-:- :: =i_:il i- : !:iii:::-t. ^Tr£r*f»id rlie laee off his 
Lit. ?u.:'1 Tli.'? "v_. i..' j^-i ac-ntiily ma»ie it serve as 
•Ji-i ii^il ::ri.' Hir- -s-r fcr: iiw well R.«swell can tell 

^3. iT TT-ri :-Le^e rrzurk^ ae-I wamiuir'i. it is no 
*ir^r-'rr: ": ZLZji i-i* :it i--jsi:-Liii c»>iiU not cure 
i_"=-?^-i- Y-LT :y --t'J: :ct " LTL^pis&ar-r'i gloom," as 
- 1:ls:^ zii^iiT liT^ f:T:fl ::. 'iet;^:.^i. tmfeebling all 
i> ;z r:5. -z^zl i: Ij^s- 1^ :e:-.ic:e Lelpless to n-sist, i^r 






riLf T.Zri-.ziizs .- . Tr ijLi nUiiriaiTo are livelv 
-izr^i- i -11 L -r i 'ii*pc:r ^"li a piiilo-s^jpher ot 
tJ.f ~>T tziLiL'^r.-'., '^-zZ-^z :r r.:i a man wh»>S4:- addresses 
Ljlt- >-ez. ziz~^'\ :j s "s^^mia shoul.i rliink it a di>- 
liiT-i^-i-iTi:: :: :.:ili. I zLiiL.tair.cvi inir L.e should not. 
>• -:"> :: .T -: zi:tz :1j.~ ;\ rrr-:: rL:'.: l-i i< nor asTCt-abIt- 
: « : 7-j:t- -.it: z:y i^.i ir tn.^TiiVr :vf;ill ci'tnvietiou 
:: .: :_: iziz - 1 n -r-f rrif-irs :o Lini is Lis inlVrior in 
".:~ - >' • -T. ii: :: T~._s i::''fr. ..^ails: mo uj.»on thi> 
zi:'\-^. : .: zi;:. "1 zis UL5uooT<^fulIy atrempteil 
:. :-^ >i 1 - : -.5 z :: ^^r luzi" It! :i.: Lis fiiilure, and 
.:!.: •v::l7L :vj :i - ::1 izlr^i^^i:v Liz: who thev know 

V\~. IV .-.;.- v.- ii'.r vl;..: Mr^, R.-sw/lI wouM hav.- 
:".;;:^L: : :L:sy.. sco^^. " L::i: siio ziiiiV liavr^ iivver read : 
• V\L .:.v.: : >•..;,: I L:.v-: ::r:L- iis:i:u::oii of marriacrr.. 
L :..z:: : . .:: --. .: :t:i::z :z.-: :zr p^:l^c^^-•ll oi Love has 
":•: :: ::\;y: y^riy : i^zcl .\> ::z:ii:z:::g I-ng afrer the con- 
•;::;./. k:. : i.s *:•:■:. :i:'i. . . . Yo: rhere is no doubt 
:L,i: :x:«:ri.z:: :.~.ris szzijivi:: cozvioriou that aU tlu* 
nwTv.rv. \v::-:r: ni: :urv bus l-rn felr. is ven' transient. 
1 vl.^ ::;: l::z:: ::> cxis::zLM :o i:i:y previse portion o{ 
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oic, liut it is sui'cly very short." In auotlicr mirnber 
lie again takes up the consideration of the Hypu- 
■clioudriacul disease, speakiug oi" " We Hypochundruicks." 
("When addressing himeelf to his atrabilious brethren in 
[eneral, he wouhl not bo afraid of giving affeuee. — 
'"though I should not chusc to do it to any particular 
peison, as there might be some danger from irritable 
delivery. I remember hearing a late celebrated infidel 
I tell be was not at all pleased when an infidel wife of 
Hiis friend, a poet of some eminence, adilressed him in 
Fu company in London, ' We Peists.' ' Speak for your- 
self', madam,' said be, abruptly." He doubted, "having 
dosely studied numbers jilfcctcd with that disease," 
whether it is peculiarly to be found in men of remarkable 
ixcclleuce ; and be had often ob5cr\'cd that many even 
iherish and encourage the malady on thw ground, "just 
9 young ladies submit to have their ears pierced without 
lomplaint, that they may be decorated with lirilliant 
©rnaments." Nothing can be more wholesome tlian our 
mentor's admonitions on this head : the disease should 
3 resisted, and company sought. But " people too often 
iflcribe to disease what is in reality vice." Ho then 
recalls a passage in Fielding's "Amelia," owning that at 
he time he was " veiy severely afflicted with H3'po- 
tbondria ; and 1 well remember that by comparing it 
with my immediate suHering I was stinick with the 
justness of the representation." 

In his fourth number, Boswell shows with much 
Bbrce the sinfulness of all excess — particularly of excess 
"a drinking I This, he says, is promoted by the seducing 
iste of rich wines, by the gaiety and splendour associated 
nth grand entertainments, and " by mingling love and 
friendship, amiable and valuable qualities, with the heat 
md hurry of spirits arisiug from intoxication." Who 
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knew this better than Bozzy ? But at this interesting 
point he stopped short, — " as I intend to treat of drink- 
ing in a future paper appropriated to that subject alone.*' 

Of excess in wealth, he is convinced that to have a 
great deal more wealth than one can employ is to be 
unhappy. "It is like having much more body than 
one has spirit to animate, the superfluous part of which 
is therefore a lifeless unwieldy and irksome mass. I da 
not maintain that a man is the worse for being plump, 
or as the French say, ea hon pouit.'' Excess in poverty, 
however, he also objects to. 

" One of the most expressive descriptions of the 
situation of a man about to die was that of an old Scotch 
laird upon his death-bed, * I am half fley t ' {i.e. afraid), 
* and half new fangled.' There must, in a mind of any 
vivacity, be a mixture of fear and curiosity ; and it is 
stmnge that curiosity upon that occasion is not stronger, 
considering what amazing scenes of novelty are about 
to open/' And again : *' I cannot agree with a hearty 
fellow who said that a man who loves a good dinner, and 
gets it every day, is three hundred and sixty-five times 
in a year happy, which he could not be in any other 
way.'' He then wonders at the low personal estimation, 
if not contempt, in which cooks are held, though their 
work is admired. Tailors, also, are singularly despised. 
'* A man would rather have it said that his father was- 
a blacksmith or a bricklayer." What follows is truly 
Boswelliau : " There is something, I think, particularly 
indelicate and disgusting in the idea of a coohnaid. 
Imagination can easily cherish a fondness for a pretty 
chaml)er-maid or dairy-maid, but one is revolted by the 
(jreasiness and scorching connected with the wench who 
toils in the kitchen. A French cook's notion of his own 
consequence is prodigious. A friend of mine told me 
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tliat he engaged one for Sir Benjamin Keen, when 
Ambassador in Spain. AVlicn he asked the fellow if he 
had ever dressed any magnificent dinners, the answer 
was, ' Monsieur, j'ai aeeommodd un diner, qui falsait 
ti-embler tonte la France ! ' " 

" He who3C name is last put to a story should first 
lie answerable : and let him have recourse upon those 
through whom it has been conveyed to him." Here, 
liuwever, Boswell had helj>ed himself to a familiar 
passage in " The School for Scandal." 

It is strange to find a person, who suifered so acutely 
from the "fumes" of depression, taking delight in 
such a dismal form of excitement as public executions. 
In this strange taste he seems to have been almost as 
great an "amateur" as Mr. Sclwyn. The same morbid 
fancy or curiosity drew him into waiting on Mrs. 
Rudd. He cultivated the acquaintance of governors of 
jirisions, chaplains, etc., whose society is not generally 
in demand. He thus obtained the privileges of entree, 
and, through the favour of the governor and " ordinary " 
of Newgate, was admitted to the prisoners under sentence, 
and often attended them, in the mourning coach, to the 
jfidlows ! He was thus enabled to entertain his friends 
with many curious anecdotes; as in the instance of 
Ilaekman, the murderer of Miss Kiy, whose execution he 
also attended. Johnson, as be tells us, and other friends 
with whom he was dining, " were much interested in my 
iiccount of what passed, and particularly with his prayers 
for the mercy of Heaven." His feelings were so wrought 
upon, that, next evening, he sent to the S(. James 
Vlironicle an article on his sensations. 

"I am just come from attending the trial and con- 
demnation of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, and must 
own that I feel an unusual depression of spirits, joined 
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Tviih tL»? jiause which so solemn a wamiDg of the dreadful 
e^k-ts ikai the passion of lore must give all of us who 
LaTt- lively s*?nsations and warm temjiers. His case is 
• •12': oz ih- m«:i?t ri-markable that ever occurred in the 
LSr-rv of human nanire. but it is bv no means 
Tiniiiirjral. TLv principle of it is very philosophically 
•::5played, and illustrated in the Hyfiuchomlriack^ in a 
}»rrl'>l:?rJ j«3j«c-r jteouliarly adapte<l to the f people of 
tLiilai:!" The f»er:*>dical thus haudsomely alluded to 
v.rLs or.- in wiiich he wrote lanrelv, and of which he 
AT.. 5 rcr: piv»priv:or. The account of the execution iu 
\L'. sfiine pjj^.r w;vs certainly supplied by Mr. Boswell.* 
•• T r->:i''iy, .l^'.-,7- 1779. — A little after five yesterday 
:.::r:i:!:i: :lr Eev. Mr. Hackman srot up. dressed himself, 
;u:.: w.is :.: T-rlv^itv meditation till near seven, when Mr. 
U«>'iV-l: -iiii rhe :wo gentlemen waited on him, and 
.. -.'^iiwiiiri L:m :o the chapel, where prayers were read 
' V :!.; ' r.::L:;rv of Xewtyate : after which he received 
:..c 5v. : r;.:v. . n:. Rtween eiiihr and nine he came down 
::.::: "..;.'>!. i.n.: v.-.v-i iali-.red: when the sheriff's officer 
::• k ':.:> :-::': :r:ni :Le baj to fK-rform his duty, 3Ir. 
H:. k—.:: >,.::. •0:.. :h: sijhr of this shocks me mon* 
:...;:.::. :':.:v.^l.: v::" ::> iy.r-nJ'^l operation I' He then 
si::/. .. : v :v/ir>, :.::.: :xk :eave •*£ the two jrentlemen in 
,*i V'.rv ;-.n :::v_ ::::ir'^-.:. He was then eonveved to a 

'.■v.rr.:: ,. :...c::. :.::•::.:'.: l-v Mr. Villetie the ordinarv, 

■>. « « 

^lr. Ivsw:.". . :: : Mr, DavviiVMT the sheriff's officer. 
^^".. r. :':.: ; :vv:s^:;:. >•:: ou: f>r Tvburn. in the followin<j 
:v,.r.,!.:r. v:; Mr. M.l'.-r. C;:v Marshall, on horseback. 

r of slierin's officers on horseback. 






* V r ro,^ .: t : w : '. '. :\\^a '. 1 : r o " v: * t r. t al t t^pca t ion ' ' which t hLs 
;v.VAin*\ busiv.tssi c*vt^ r:<** to hc:*ot^n Johnson and his friend 
In'^u.'Iork, *v.,: wbu*h Iv^wt'I stivs "made a snvat noise at the 
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constables, etc, ; Mr. Sheriff Kitchen, the prisoner, with 
the aforementioned persons in the mourning coach, 
officers, etc. ; the cart, hung in black, out of which hft 
was to make his exit. On hia arrival at Tyburn he got 
out of the coach, mounted the cart, and took an affec- 
tionate leave of Mr. Boswell and the ordinary. After 
some time spent in prayer he was tied uj>, and about ten 
minutes past eleven he was launched into eternity. After 
hanging there the usual time, his body was brought to 
Surgeons' Hall for dissection. 

" When Mr. Hackmun got into the cart under the 
gallows, he immediately kneeled down with his face 
towards the horses, and prayed for some time ; he then 
rose and joined in prayer with Mr. Villette and Mr. 
Boswell about a quarter of an hour, when he desired t<> 
be permitted to have a few minutes to himself; the 
clergyman then took leave of him. His request being 
granted, he informed his executioner when he was pre- 
pared he would drop his handkerchief as a signal ; 
accordingly, after praying about six or seven minutes to 
himself, he dropped his handkerchief, and the cart was 
chnwn from under him." 

In 1776 the extraordinar}' trial of the Ferreaus 
and the notorious Mrs. Margaret Rudd was the engross- 
ing talk of the town. This disreputable, unprincipled 
woman attracted Boswell, who, as he told Johnson, paid 
her a visit in prison, " induced by the fame of her 
talents." He took down her conversation and drew up 
a regular account of it, wliich he showed to his friends. 
Johnson declared that," he envied him his acquaintance 
with Mrs. Rudd." No doubt it was a. curious and 
interesting record : and tlic writer sent it to his friend 
Temple, with the ■view that it should be shown to his 
patron. *' You know my curiosity and love of adven- 
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ture ; I have got acquainted with the celebrated Mrs. 
Rudd. I was sending an a<!count of this to my wife. 
but, as it appeared to me highly entertaining, I thought 
you should have the reading of it, T therefore send it. 
Pray take the greatest care of it, and return it to me by 
the first or second post. You may, if you please, givr 
Lord Lisburn a tasting of it." His friend, however, did 
not appear to have relished it much, and Mrs. Boswell 
certainly would have received it coldly. He was eager 
now to have it back: ''Perhaps the adventure Avith 
Mrs. Eucld is very foolish, notwithstanding Dr. John- 
son's approbation ; judge, then, if you should mention 
it to Lord L. I shall be impatient till I get back Mrs. 
Rudd." When Johnson, however, declared that he envied 
him his acquaintance with the lady, he did not know the 
sort of intimacy that Boswell had contracted with her. 
It would appear that he had travelled with her to Scot- 
land, and gave expression to his feelings in a song, entitled 
'* Lurgau Clanbrassil : " — 

*' O Lurgan Clanbrassil, how sweet is thy sonnd 

To my tender remembrance, as Love's sacred ground ! 
For there Marg*ret Caix)line firet charmed my sight, 
And filled my young heart with a fluttering delight. 

*• When 1 thought her my own, all too short seemed the day 
For a jaunt to Downpatrick or a trip on the sea : 
To express what I felt then, all language were vain ; 
'Twas in truth what the poets have studied to feign. 

•* But, too late, I found even she could deceive, 
And nothing was left but to weep and to rave ; 
Distracted I fled from my dear native shore, 
llesolved to see Lurgan Clanbrassil no more. 

'' Yet still, in some moments enchanted, I find 

A ray of her sweetness beam soft on my mind : 
While thus in blest fancy my angel I see, 

AH the world is a Lurgan Clanbrassil to me." * 



Fix)m Mr. Momson's collection of Autographs. 
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■ In his great chronicle, however, Boswell makes no 
mention of this incident. On another occasion he saw 
fifteen men executed ! All this shows an unhealthy 
desire for being associated — even at the expense of 
propriety — with whatever was engrossing public attention 
at the moment. 

A very curious incident was connected with this 
odd taste. In June, 1790, an old servant of Mr. 
Thrale's was brought to trial at the Old Bailey, and 
sentenced to be executed. Boswell not only attended 
the last scene himself, but persuaded his friend. Sir 
Joshua, to go with him ; when the unhappy man, gaz- 
ing at the spectators, recognized the painter as one of 
his master's guests, and made him a low bow. This 
attendance was remarked by the newspapers, and com- 
mented on as being unbecoming in one of Sir Joshua's 
character, though, it was added rather contemptuously, 
it was only natural in one of Mr. Boswell's well-known 
tastes and oddities. Air. Tom Taylor, in whose life of 
Reynolds we find this pjissage, thinks a letter which Sir 
Joshua wrote was intended as a sort of vindication ; but 
it was written the next day, and extracted from him by 
Boswell, no doubt with a view to " copy." Reynolds, 
however, proved exceedingly " stiflF " and unyielding in 
allowing his letters to be published, and no doubt 
refused his sanction on this occasion. "I am obliged to 
you," he wrote, " for carrying me yesterday to see the 
execution, at Newgate, of the five malefactors. I am 
convinced it is a vulgar error in the opinion that it is so 
terrible a spectacle, or that it in any way implies a 
hardness of heart or cruelty of disposition. . . . Such 
an execution as we saw, where there was no torture of 
the body or expression of agony of the mind, but where 
the criminals, on the contrary, appeared perfectly com- 
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pi:i->l. \ritliout the least trembling, ready to speak and 
:m?\vvr with oiviliry auJ attention any tjiiestion that was 

I: mu-: !•? s:\M. however, that whatever eccentricities 
R'sw-'l Jisriiav.M.l. occentricitv was rife enoiiffh in the 
'vC-.- ■ .r'j'.r? '.'f E«Iinl»uri:h. His frienJs, Lords Monboddo 
\\\/\ KiH::-: hi? f:ithor. Lord Auchinleck ; and certain 
■ •! il: ■ -'irr^:' rs >vem to have cultivated or cncouraffwl 
crrtcf uv vxhioirion? i»f uharactor: and it was not 
-::r:r:s:!:j t:i:\: Mr. Boswell followed the fashion. 
A:i: ■•j;r ^i^ frior:-.:- wa.- another judge. Lord Covington, 
iL-k"...::: ::: a irivare >tationV who, in the '45, was 
:'.. T./:- \ : r i.ivin/r ••j;rrt- ,,flf"' some of the accused 
..: «.= :'.>' Vv :; :.:::h!y in:;enious ilovice."^' 

I:. .7^-. L:r I 0'vicL.'t'»u, who had been sixty years 
.: :.. R.r. v. : > lyimr ••ii hi< death-bcil, when his eccen- 
:t ; ; :. I •'.:>::• Ivr'.y lif- i:ave him some compunctious 
.^ .,- ' .- -^ \[-. K;.i;..^^v ivbto> a storv of Boswell's 

' ■ V ■•- • :*.■> 0' :i-s:v'r.. which is hiirhlv siirnificant 
■' - -■ " -V - " '• "f l:'"*>1 and rvil wliieh made up 
. •• ■ \ ■ • . - r. •While iu a state of d»*]»ression " 

• ^ -. ^ ■• ." • ^ lv>wtl!. w:.vi ill thos'.' davs hovered 

* ■ % '- — : .::. I :'.i k\\'\\.z iu-lire iu ijurst i»f anec- 
• - < ■ V v.: :*vji:..l him readinir the Bible. 

\' . " ." - ' ■ . -v:; :.r. e.X'oediu'jlv well em- 
. .^ ■ :i ..^.. : .'.. ■ I> :^v\.-'I. I havf.- sold all my 
", ^^ .: :" -. v..:*.. o :.: .:!> a rich li'.;ivt.u of in- 

, ■ •-.:.:.. WLvii I Wk back upon mv 

. ,, ■ .•/> /. _■.::*.: V .'.ivuiii ! ' To divert the 

• -. ■. : ;• v' .-. . >\ --". ii< w-:*.^ lit ;er::i::ievl on <^>nvu•^- 

.. .\ y >..-■ .■ . xTv":. :.i J.-.\>>--.i up his st-rvaiit in 
■ V -^ .. ■-'<":'::•. ov.: :■■ l.r.k in the bv-wavs, as 

. .' ,, .. ■-..:..-....-•. ;-, \:-:«r^': i.:> Ivin:: arrostoti. It 

„ ^ .^ ......,:./•" ■•.•..« r >"..Art :r. :ho ::?:r.ir. ami the 

V '•> » fc ...--•• ■ * • «- -1 »'^* '■ •- •' T^^* ^ ■ 'l^*'^ 
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t topic, Boswcll swjfjested cards. Not coatent'with tliis 
tiioughtlesa act, Mr, Boswell went round, descriljing 
tile 8C«uc to his friends. He was dining with Sir. 
jDnndos the next day, when his host seized tbu bottle, 
»iid, with an oath, exclaimed, ' ^f^J life shan't pass away 
like a drenm ! ' " A cnrious, though unedifyiag, picture 
of the mauaers of the titne. 

Mr. Croker, in thb recently published " papers," 
speaks as though he knew that the cause of Boswell's 
tiddities was in some way connected with mental in- 
firmity, and declares that delicacy for tlie family pre- 
vented further revelations, Tliis view, indeed, may 
liL- well founded ; .and this natural tendency would be 
fortified or increased by habits of intoxication. It would 
seem that it was to a suggestion of Sir Walter Scott's 
that Sir. Croker owed this theory of insanity. Scott also 
heard that one of the reasons for Boswcli's numerous 
visits to Newgate and other prisons, was to make the 
\mhappy prisoners under sentence *' laugh by Iii.s buf- 
foonery, in which he often succeeded." The "variations 
of Rpirita," the " black dog," in short— a theme with 
which he wearied his great friend — was owing, as so 
many have found it, to a disoixlered liver, which itself 
is produced by drinking, — 1c vin trisle, in the phrase 
so happily used by tlie Frenclj. 

" Possessed of considerable talent, industry, and 
observation," says Sir J. Prior, "he yet conveys no im- 
pression of enjoying an enlarged and vigorous under- 
standing. His peeuliai'itieS are often coutradietorj-. We 
!ire in doubt whether sense or folly, simplicity or cun- 
ning, a degree of pride sometimes amusing, or a spirit 
of adulation almost servile, predominate in the picture 
!iu has left of himself. If we find in him occasional 
selfishness, there is likewise a devotion towards the 
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^ea;: in-iii Trlocn 1»^ Trici^icel incroos^ilri? to gene- 

f^i^ni: ro r^r-j'i^- m-i -lariT^rie rr;: ^LT-riL-itis with a 
lAZlrzz^i'iK ri'-.-rH: tLi- pcfl-isiT'li'rjL 3li:::^i-iii with this 
r.;.'^>: wi* tclIz'l. o: rr;il kzr.'ii.'i:^ ir. :rrizz lo cheer the 
-oii^iirj" Lo;ir- o: Li^ frl^nL Fr^.c rl-is-e proo& of 
:ii::*i«':Liri-';Lt anl kiii'ir.'rSa. if ^r •rjjin-ru ilr-r'Z^^rher respect 
Br^x-:!!, i: L- •iia^iil: i.> tii-rlikr r^m H-? was good- 
h'imoar^i, fr^re fr^jui tdjILzzIzt. acL •ex'.-vpring when 
-lom*^: j-:;iiOu.^y or pr>r;a-i:.>: ir.:crf-rr^L ScLi'>m unjust to 
on*: of wi'iom L-r hjiii ii-^t^aLsiorL !•> si-rak.* His social 
])roy:iJilzir^, wen: w^rll known. TTinr of canJonr is 
niDrly amoii^ Lis d^rfvi::.^. On ih-r cc-nrrarr. he opea^ 
hU mini -^^ fr^relv that we •iisoover much of what is 
jA-iring th'.re, eveii when the discLKure is not meant." f 
The g^rnuine enjoyment, or " imst." with which he 
recorded the .soenes in which he appeared truly ridi- 
culou.T, hii-i often excited wonder and contempt. But this 
plea eould be offered : he was so enthusiastically devotal 
to his work, that it was painful to him to sacrifice any 
portion, and such scenes were among the most dra- 
matic. It i.s not ever}' one that can use their surgical 
knif»- and cut away the '* p»/ceant parts." His great 
friend displayed himself on such occasions with more 
than usual viirour and vivacitv. Still, what an amoimt 
inu.Ht have ^L^one bv the board ! 

* Mr. ^Nfacfarlaiie, the small-debts judg-e, declaimed that it wa» 
iinjiosKihh; to look on his face for a moment without bein^ moved 
\)y its irresistible comicality and grotesquenesa. 

t At tlie close of this work, I have made an attempt to deal 
with this new and interesting view of Boswellian psychology. 
This inquiry, whicli 1 am certain will later be made scicntitic- 
ally, wiJl furnish a very curious contribution to the study of 
cihanicter. It will be found that Boswell, while affecting to make 
^enenil remarks and speculations, was unconsciously revealing the 
Mrcrcts of his own character. 



I 
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As wc art! on this curious jH'iidiant of bis for odd 
people, it may be meiitionud tliat, ia 1779, Boswell met 
ill London that strange, erratic prel.ate, the Bishop of 
Derry. Earl of Bristol. A doxeti years before, this 
prelate and a companion bad travelled through Corsica 
idmost in Boswell's footsteps, stimulated by bis ex- 
ample. When tbey now met, they bad a discussion 
on the absorbing topic of the American war, which led 
to further argument on the [riali question of tbo 
" Union." With a view to illustrate in some way 
the point, the bishop bad written to Boswell, asking 
for statistics as to the increase^ of houses in Edinburgh 
since the Union. Boswfll replied to bim in an almost 
vcboment strain, sucb as would gratify the most ardent 
Nationalist of our time. 



Boawdl lo the Bishop of Derrij. 

"Bdinburgli, December 1.5, 17?9. 

"My Lord, — I am afraid your Lordship and I 

I differ as much in Irish polities lus I found, from your 

Lordship's conversation in London last autumn, we 

; differ in American politics. As 1 never could believe 

that a majority of our fellow subjects on the other side 

f of the Atlantic would choose to leave tbeir property at 

I the mercy of tbe representatives of the King's subjects in 

this islnnd, neither can I believe that all Ireland. Dublin 

f exceptetl, would bo for a uuiou with Great Britaiu. 

TVhen I was in Ireland ten years ago, a veiy sensible 

man, addressing himself to me as a Scotchman, said, 

^We arc bad enough in this country, but, thauk God, 

we aro not so bad as you are. '\\& have still our owu 

TarlLameut.' The noble exertions of the Irish this winter 

sufficiently confirms this remark. At any rate, my Lord, 
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I cannot help being clearly of opinion that the capital 
of Ireland would suffer sadly by an union. Whether 
Scotland has been benefited by our union with England 
is to me a problematical question depending upon a 
variety of enquiries and probabilities. As Sir Geoige 
Sarille said, when AVedderbum boasted of what he 
had gained by his return to the court party : * This 
hou5^ knows what he has lost.' Scotland, we know, 
h;is lost hrr spirit — I may say her existence, for she 
is absorbt-d in her great and rich sister kingdom. But 
sur^ I am. tb:u Rlinbuigh has been grievously nipped 
in its growth by depriving us of our Parliament, and 
all its concomitant fostering influence, and we are now 
piaceti 

'* • Fat frcm :he sun and summer pale.' " 

Then, turiiiuir to the statistics which he had been 
nskod lor, hv ainiirs that there had been a good many 
i.ow-buil: bo::s<:s in Edinburgh. '*To ascribe to the 
i:ii:o:i suoh imj-rovomeuts as would have happened 
wirbou: it. is an onrhusiasm no better founded than 
ihar of a wonhv old lad v. a Jacobite aunt of mine, who 
s:rid. 'T::«Lr\- had WkH no black cock in Annandalc since 
the Kovoluiioii.' 

•' Lii us, my Lord, be satisfied to live on good 
and Ov;;:al terms with our Sovereign's people of Ire- 
laud, as wo miirhr have done with our Sovereiffn^s 
people of America, had thov been allowed to enjoy 
r\i'r parliamoius or asc^emblios. as Ireland enjoys hers; 
and, in>:oad of calling the Irish ' a deluded j^eople,' 
and attoniprii^i: to irrasp them in our paws, let U3 a<l- 
min^ tluir spirit. A Scotchman might preach on union 
to ihoiu, as a fox who has lost his tail But your Lord- 
ship is an Englishman, and brother to the Earl of 
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Bristol. I have the honour to be, your Lordship's most 
nbedieat, hiimblo servant, James Boswell." 



I 



This rather tart and scarcely respectful auawcr to 
his question couhl scarcely have pk-ased tho bishop. 
The Herveys, aa is well known, were strange people, 
but the episcopal member of the family exceeded tho 
rest in odditj'. 

This truly eccentric personage must have "increased 
the harmless gaiety " of his time. But this genera- 
tion has little idea of his extravagance — strangely 
enough accepted without protest by his countrymen : 
"He had been obliged," saj-a Mr. Prycc Gordon, 
"to quit Paris by the French revolution, and took an 
aeylum in Tuscany, occasionally visiting Rome and 
Naples, and astonishing all ranks by his freaks and 
eccentricities. In one of his journeys from Rome to 
IHorcnce he halted at Sienna, and when sitting down 
to diimer, a religious procession happened to pass under 
the windows of his hotel. It would appear that his 
lordship had a particular aversion to the tinkling of 
bells. Probably without thinking of the consequences, 
ho seized a tureen of pasta, and the sa.sh being open, 
threw the contents in the midst of the group. Such 
a sacrilegious profanation of .the most sacred of cere- 
monies, I need hardly observe, oeeaaioucd the greatest 
I dismay among the ju-iests and their assistants, as well 
US the spectators, who assailed the house en masse, 
determined to wreak their vengeance on the perpetrators 
of BO monstrous an outrage. The bisliop, however, had 
fortunately made his escape hy a back way- along with 
his valet, and by an ample distribution of his gold, 
found the means of concealing himself until night, and 
of procuring post-horses to transport him from the 
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Tuscan territory, never stopping until he reachecl 
Padua, at that time garrisoned by French troops. The 
Grand Duke issued an edict, ' banishing the perpetrator 
from the Tuscan dominions for ever, under pain of the 
galleys.'' i . . He had not been many days settled in the 
Cisalpine republic, when he despatched a letter to Mr. 

W m, beseeching him to interfere in his behalf with 

the Grand Duke, and stating ' that the aggression he 
was charged Vith was purely accidental^ not being 
aware, when he threw the dish of horrible pasta out of 
the window, that the procession was passing/ ... He 
commented on the state of things and the imbeciUty of 
the government, indulging in his naturally satirical 
humour. This barefaced impudence of a ^maudh 
pretre Anglais,' who had taken refuge in an enemy's 
country, * after escaping froni the galleys in another,' 
raised the indignation of the French commandant, who 
gave orders for the arrest of the hoary culprit, de* 
nounced him as a spy, and threatened him with the 
guillotine. . . * But, as the bishop was well known to be 
rich, the governor contented himself in the mean time 
with placing his prisoner under surveillance at his 
hotel, making him pay an amende of five thousand 
francs for the good of the stat^, and directing him to 
furnish daily a dinner of six covers for the maintenance 
of a guard which was placed over him, and a sentinel 
posted at his door. This strict durance continued for 
several months, during which his reverence lived like 
a prince, and had the honour of entertaining very fre- 
quently the commandant and other officers of rank. 
His finances, however, began to dwindle, and he saw 
no end to his confinement. In this dilemma he began 
to entertain hopes of his release by the never-failing 
means of a golden key, and marked the officer who had 
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charge of his person as a fit instrument. Accordingly, 
lie soon found an opportunity of a private audience! 
with this Cerberus, when he proffered a reward of five 
hundred louis by a draft on his banker at Paris, 
on condition that he would procure his enlargement, 
besides paying all the expenses of his transport to Trieste. 
Without waiting for a reply td these proposals, he 
pulled out a purse containing fifty sequins, and put it 
into the hands of his caro aimco. It is not to be 
supposed that a wretched Italian subaltern could refuse 
such a bribe." So be escaped. 

Unluckily the ill feeling between Boswell and his 
£ither was now to be more inflamed by angry discussions 
on the point of family settlement, before alluded to, in 
which Boswell was foohshly opposed to his father's 
wishes. The worthy old judge was anxious to resettle 
hifl estate, and to entail it so that it should descend to 
heira general, both male and female, Avhich was accord- 
ing to the usual practice of his country. But the sou 
was seized with fantastic scruples ; he had a fancy for 
excluding the females to a certain extent ; it pressed 
on his conscience. Accordingly he set on foot a vehe- 
ment opposition ; wearied all his friends and corre- 
spondents with his doubts. After all, it would seem 
that he had no power to interfere, having, as he says, 
*' in a moment of phrenzy parted with his rights " to 
his father. Dr. Johnson, Lord Hailes, and others were 
iippealed to, and gave excellent advice ; but, for a long 
time, Mr. Boswell was obstinate, taking a sort of pride 
in this obstruction. " It was assuredly," says Mr. 
Ramsay, "one of the cruellest mortifications he could 
liavc met with in the evening of his life, to see his son 
■entirely under the influence of a Tory and a high 
'Churcliman, who, to use his own phrase on anothei: 
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occasioD. was ^as narrow as the neck of a vinegar 
cruet.' " 

In this diacassion, which he records at length, 
Boswell kept oat of his reader's sight what was his 
father*s chief object, and what may have .been the 
foundation of his own opposition, and this was his 
resolve to place the estate beyond the power of his 
spendthrift heir to waste, or part with. It is a most 
characteristic document.* At last Boswell prudently 

* A laree portion is quoted bv Dr. Bogers, in his ** Memoir," 
p. 107 :— • • I ALEXA^fDER BOSWEL of Auchinleck Eaqnii^ 
one of the Senators of the College of Jastioe considering that 
having long intended to make a fnll settlement of m j estate, bnt 
which I haTe pnt off a long time, not having fallen upon a plan 
which gave me satisfaction, notwithstanding I have seen a mnlti- 
plicitT of settlements. I am now come to the resolution to execate 
what follows, which though it appears to me better calculated to 
answer the ends of a family settlement, and to be more free from 
objections than others I have seen, I am conscious is not exempt 
from faults, for I see them. Bnt when one is providing for 
fntarity it is impossible to obviate all inconveniences. I have, 
however, chose this form as appearing to me subject to the fewest. 
The Settlement I am to make is a Taillie or Deed of Entail in- 
teuvied to be perpetual, which notwithstanding the prejudices of 
the icnon\QC and dissipated part of mankind to the contrary I have 
always apprv-vevl of. if prv»jH*rly devised. My motive to it is not 
tlie prest^r>-ar:ou of my name and memory, for I know that after 
di\it)i our pbivs here know us no more. But my motives are that 
the streucth of the happy constitution with which this kingdom is 
blest, dejHMuls in a srreat measure upon there being kept up a 
proper numlvr of Gentlemen's families of independent fortunes. 
It ^vas this which at tirst introduced the right of primogeniture 
amongst us. a risrht well adapted to the good of the younger as 
well as the eldest, as it prevents estates crumbling down by 
division into morsels. It enables the several successive heirs to 
educate their whole children properly, and thereby fit them for 
different employments, so that these 6imilies are useful nurseries. 
On the other hanvl a danger arises from an accumulation of dif- 
ferent estates into the hands of overgrown rich men. Again the 
estate which I have, though not great, is sufficient for answer- 
ing all the reas^mahle expenses of a gentleman's family and is 
situate in an agreeable country with the people of which I and 
my worthy predecessors have had the happiness to live in great 
friendship, which I hope shall always be the case with those that 
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determined to yield, nod the Kottleraeut was bappilj- 
executed. 



sDixseed toe ; and the place of resiJence has many nncoramon bean- 
tJL-s anti coDVeoieiices. which several (;Duaiileration8 would mako 
any wise man rareful to preserve such im estate. Bat as an heii' 
nuiy hnppeu tu get it who by weftkuesB oi' extravagaiKie would soon 
put BD end to it, 1 cannot think nny wise man will condemn me if 
wliilo I allow the heii-a oF Taillio every power which a man of 
judgment would wish to exerciee, I restrain them only from acting 
foolishly. If a pereon aaw his next heir a weak foolish and extrn- 
\'ngant person he would justly bo censured if in place of giving 
his estate to his other cbildi-cn, or bestowing it upon some worthy 
friend who would mnke a proper use of it, he let it drop into tho 
handti of a person who had nothing to recommend him bat the 
legal character of an heir who directly on his succession would let 
it fiy. 1 say he wonld justly bo censured for this unless he laid 
that unhappy heir under proper restminta. And if this would be 
an advisable precaution to follow whei« the person la seen, it must 
be oqnally so whenever an heir happens to exist of that unhappy 
disposition at any period however remote, for no time can come 
when any reasonable man can think it would be beneGcial to allow 
a peraon to act foolishly, do thei-efore hereby, — with the special 
advico and consent of James Boswell, Esqaire, Advocftte, younj^ei' 
of Ancbinleck my eldest son, and under these impressions and in 
the hope and belief that I have fallen on a method of preventing 
ehildron from being independent of their parents and of securini; 
» proper provision for younger children, not only at fintt, which is 
all that is commonly done, bnt in all fatnrc times, the want of 
which appeared to me tho most solid objection to Taillics — give, 
gnuit, and dispose heretably and Irredeemably to myself and the 
heirs male pi-ocreated and to be procreated of my body whom 
filing the lands of Ancbinleck to Dr. John Boswell physician in 
Edinburgh my bi'other german and the heirs male lawfully pro- 
created or to be procreated of his body, whom failing to Chtude 
Boswell of Balmuto Esquire advocate, only t>on of the deceast John 
Boswell of Balmato who was the only brother of the decciist Mr. 
James Boswell of Ancbinleck advocate my father and the heira 
male lawfully procreated or to be pi-ocrcated of the body of the 
wnid Claude Boswell, whom failing to the heirs whatsoever lawfully 
procreated or to be procreated of my body whom failing, to my 
<»wo nearest heirs whatsoever descended of tho body of Thomus 
Boswell of Ancbinleck my predecessor, whom all failing to my 
own nearest heirs and asmgnies whataoevcf — the eldest beir femalo 
i»nd the descendants of her body always excluding heii-s portioners 
md soceeeding still without division, throughout the whole course 
if BuccuEion of beii-s whntsocver as well as heirs of provision.' 
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Hr TTjL^ enaLl^i to announce, towards the end of the 
T*:;:\r, tLii L-r Tra$ on the ]>est terms with Lord.Auchin- 
l-=ck. who. L^ adds nAivelv enough, had paid a very 
har-z-: dv\»: for him. He had now another son bom, 
D:iv:d, "• a siokly infant,*" but who died in the April of 
the follow in if year, 1777. The good Johnson was glad 
to hear of the birth, and unwearied in giving him kind 
and sensibie advice. 

*' 1 ;\m much pleased to hear of the re-establishment 
of kiu'iness Ix-tween you and vour father. Cultivate 
his }<i:emal tenderness ;is much as you can. To live at 
variance at all is un»*omfortabIe, and variance with a 
father is still mor»? uncomfortable. Besides that, in the 



'" After excluding: from the succession," goes on Dr. Rogers, 
*" all f'ltiio '..* pery.~>n5. and ivsrulating annaities for female and 
yoangt-r children. Lord Auchinleck proceeds to g^ard against the 
extinction of the fa mi I v name. 

m 

*' • It is hereby.' he adds. * specially provided and declared 
That iu ea»e auT of the heirs male of mv bodv who shall sacceed 

m mm 

to my said lands and estate shall also succeed to a peerage or to 
any other estate entailed under such conditions as may restrain 
the heir from caiTvinsr my name and arms then and in every such 
case the person so succeeding to the said peerage or other such 
tutailed estate when he is jnissessed of my said estate or succeed- 
ing to my estate when having right to such peerage or possessed 
of such other entaileil estate shall forfeit all right and title to my 
said lands and estate and that not only for himself but also for his 
apparent heir and for all the apparent heirs of such an apparent 
heir in a direct line downwards whether in a nearer or remoter 
degree and my said estate shall devolve and belong to the next 
heir of Taillie though descending of the body of the person excluded 
or of his apparent heir in the same manner as if the person 
excluded and all the appaivnt heirs in the said peerage were 
natui-ally dead.* " 

This seems an extraordinary legal document. The old judge 
sketches his spendthrift son, and candidly declares that he has 
taken all the i)recautions he can against the result of his extra- 
vagance. Wo arc hardly surprised to find that these strokes at 
his son caused the judge to overlook the legal, binding force of the 
]>ro visions ; and that, long after, the act was set aside by the courts 
as void, owing to some formality being overlooked. 
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whole dispute you have the wrong side ; at least, you* 
gave the first provocations, and Bome of them very 
offensive. Let it now be all over. As you have no 
reason to think that your new mother has shown you 
any foul piay, treat her with respect, and. with some 
degree of confidence ; this will secure yout father. 
When once a discordant family has felt the pleasure 
of peace, they will not willingly lose it." Presently, 
we find him announcing that he is going to stay with 
his father for a fortnight. " It is better not to be there 
very long at one time," he adds. ."But frequent 
renewals of attentions are agreeable to him." Boswell 
was partial to little devices of this kind. He had now 
a family of three children — Alexander, A''eronica, and 
Euphemia. In July he took his uncle, Dr. Boawell's 
house — a villa with a garden, close to Edinburgh — for 
change of air. As his wife's health was beginning to 
mend, he soon became restless again. He had deter- 
mined to deny himself London, but he must make some 
sort of expedition with his friend. He would like to 
see the cathedral at Carlisle. A greater and more 
astonishing scheme was actually present to the mind 
of the intrepid old sage — now sixty-eight — viz. of going 
up the Baltic, but BoawcH hung back, no doubt on 
account of the expense. He later regretted it, for he 
thought bitterly of how they miglit have been presented 
to the Empress Catherine, to the King of Sweden, and 
other personages. Here Mr. Boawell would have 
figured conspicuously. "This reflection maybe thought 
too visionary by the more sedate and cold-blooded of 
my readers ; but I own I frequently indulge it with an 
earnest unavailing regret." 

In 1777, Johnson was going on a less pretentious 
excursion to hia friend, Dr. Taylor, at Ashbourne, who. 
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at his rcQ^i^st, also invited down Boswcll. He arrived 
on September 14, 1777, when they spent an agreeable 
time. They made various "jaunts" to Derby, to 
Keddlestone, Lord Scarsdalc's seat, and other places 
of interest On this occasion the amiable BoswelL 
exerted himself to please, with more than his usual 
success, and, though he occasionally broke out into 
some absurd extravagance, Johnson was really grateful 
to him. Yet poor Boswell, after all his exertions, would 
hardly have relished the account which his friend wrote 
of him to Mrs. Thrale : " Boswell has spent more 
money than he expected, and I must supply him with 
part of his expenses home. . . . Boswell is gone (from 
Ashbourne), and is, I hope, pleased that he has beeu 
here : though to look on anything with pleasure is not 
very common. He has been gay and good-humoured 
in his usual way." It was mortifpng enough to be 
shown as thus borrowing from his friend, who, having 
no money, had to borrow for Boswell from the Thrales. 
But what must he have said when he read in print the 
contemptuous phrase with which the letter concludes, 
'^'Tis a pity he has not a better bottom''? Still more 
extraordiuaiy is it to find that Boswell borrowed this 
uncomplimentary description of himself from the work 
of his enemy, ^Irs. Piozzi, and gave it a place in his 
own book ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

IS ATTESDAXCE ON JOHXSON. 
1T78. 

As Mrs. Bo3wcir3 health was failing, Johnson gave her 
busbaod the good advice to be kind to her, and bring 
her up to London for a change. He even offered to 
give her his own rooms ; though it may be imagined 
the poor lady would not have been very comfortable 
in Johnson's strange menagene. Boswell, however, 
put the proposal aside lightly : " My wife, who is, I 
thank God, a deal better, is much obliged to you for 
your very polite and courteous offer of your apartment ; 
but, if she goes to London, it will be best for her to 
have lodgings in the more airy vicinity of Hyde Park. 
I, however, doubt much if I shall be able to prevail with 
her to accompany me to the metropolis ; for she is so 
different from you and me, that she dislikes travelling, 
and she is so anxious about her children, that she thinks 
she should be unhappy if at a distance from them. She 
therefore wishes rather to go to some country place in 
Scotland, where slie can have the children with her. I 
purpose being in London about the 20th of next month, 
as I think it creditable to appeal- in the House of Lords 
as one of Douglas's counsel, in the great and last com- 
petition between the Duke of Hamilton and him." On 
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March 18, 1778, he arrived in town, but found his 
friend out at Streatham, staying with the Thrales. It 
was as extraordinary as unbecoming, the dislike that 
Boswell always displayed to these hospitable people. 
They had already shown him much attention at Bath, 
and now invited him to stay with them, — ^yet at dinner, 
on the first day, he could thus discourteously correct the 
lady of the house. She spoke of " ' The story told you 
by the old woman.' — *Now, Madam/ said I, 'give me 
leave to catch you in the fact : it was not an old woman y 
but an old mail, whom I mentioned as having told me 
this.' I presumed to take an opportunity, in presence 
of Johnson, of shewing this lively lady how ready she 
was, unintentionally, to deviate from exact authenticity 
of narration." The same tone was maintained throuffh 
the visit, Boswell being no doubt encouraged by John- 
son's half-jocose rebukes to the "airy lady" for her 
exaggerations, and good spirits. Johnson, however, was 
an old friend, and a privileged person. Long after, 
when publishing his report of the conversation, and 
speaking of Johnson's denunciation of the lady's ex- 
aggerations, Boswell added rather grossly, "Had he 
lived to read what Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins 
have related concerning himself, how much would he 
have found his observation illustrated ! " 

Miss Burney gives a singular sketch of our hero at 
Streatham, which proves with what indifference to 
comment or ridicule he was prosecuting his oflSce of 
reporter. After noting that his Quixotic pursuit of 
General Paoli, joined to the tour to the Hebrides with 
Dr. Johnson, made him an object of considerable att^^n- 
tion, she describes his appearance and manners : " He 
spoke the Scotch accent strongly, though by no means 
so as to affect, even slightly, his intelligibility to an 
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f Euglieh ear. He had an odd mock solemnity of tone 
and maniKT, tliat lie had acquired imperceptibly from 
constantly thinking of and imitating Dr. Johnson ; 
whose own solemnity, nevertheless, far from mock, was 
the result of pensive rumination. There was, also, 
something slouching in the gait and dress of Mr. Bos- 
well, that wore an air, ridiculously enough, of purport- 
ing to personify the same model. His clothes were 
always too large for him ; his haii-, or wig, was con- 
L Btautly in a state of negligence ; and he never for a 
J moment sat still or upright upon a chair. Everj- look 
I and movement displayed either intentional or invohm- 
\ tary imitation. Yet certainly it was not meant as 
I caricature ; for his heart, almost even to idolatrj', Mas 
1 in his reverence of Dr. Johnson. 

" Dr. Burney was often surprised that this kind of 

I farcical similitude escaped the notice of the Doctor, but 

J attributed his missing it to a high superiority over any 

I'Buch suspicion, as much iis to bis near-sightedness ; for 

■fully was Dr. Burney persuaded, that had any detection 

of such imitation taken place, Dr. Johnson, who gene- 

I rally treated Mr. Boswell as a school boy, whom, without 
the smallest ceremony, he pardoned or rebuked, alter- 
nately, would so indignantly have been provoked, as to 
have instantaneously inflicted upon him some mark of 
his displeasure. And equally he was pei-suaded that 
Mr. Boswell, however shocked and even inflamed in 
receiving it, would soon, from his dee]) veneration, 
have thought it justly incurred ; and, after a day or 
two of pouting and sullenness, would have compromised 
the matter by one of lus customary simple apologies, of 
' Pray, Sir, forgive me I ' Dr. Johnson, though often 
irritated by the oflieious importunity of Mr. Boswell, 
was really touched by his attachment." 
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Ti-j li.Iv 01 lie Lou.j'j. ih'VJi^h irlad to receive him, 
^^iil :il-^r amiisiii^ or e:->:nrr:c guests, seems to have 
riT-nne : lis cL-likr. In Lor li::ie took of " Anecdotes'' 
*ir r3:^-ret^s^r^ Irr oc nieinp: of his practice of " settling 
^Ly-xz. 5:c-j.iilv,'' l ::•;■- t-cok in hand, to record the 

m 

•;:•::■::? --:r:-r.iz:-i?- vl:::i mus: have been disagreeable 

I: Eiusr have been an odd spectacle 
>i a j:<:rson so engaged ; and 
:t :? ■-rl.us ::.i: w^ .':> no: nnJ it noticed. During 
:i: .urs-. :: Lis :.::iiica!:ee. B-:»swell was to receive 
sm. T.rr ru.;-: ::::.i';k> :iiid budets from his friend, 
wl:- Tr;.^ l-jrii^i^in^ :o suder aourelv from his manv 
m:^j.l::5, izi w.is n:r inolineii to restrain his im- 
va:: '^:r i: :Lr j^-nin^-rin- of his follower. These 
:-.:.".. .-.f>-.>. :: ni-si '.<• <idd. were received with un- 
n.-.::^::^^ :::•:•.: tinr-ir ;il.«i ivuienee. Ir will be said 
:l:s w:.^ . wiz.;: :• ib.- "sycophantic" nature of 
;'.•.: : ' u: :: is •. vi- 1- '^: he was deeply hurt by such 
:r .■.:::.- '^:, :.l.: :r:-:i r.^ L:inl as he could to make every 
;-'l ••v.-l:. : r :':: : u^.: rvrnj^er -f bis friend. It was 
i\ c":i: -- :Lr;:::s:- i!::v :!:::: c-uM have led to his actuallv 
: rin::*^^ :_:>-: : / u~< ;\: I Lir::: : lur his enthusiasm for 
his V. ::k. ;/^l :'::: r.".;: :;.Lv;e to lose a go«xl point, was 
his r.,>:::. J.hr.son mu-: have Iven often annoved bv 
':.:- :. .■.:::::::*> i hfiviour. 1;:: was even more put out 
'^v :hf :::\::::;;lv v\i:h ^vh:;h the oneudur fancied Iw 
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Iv.:: \vh:'»: -^oh::>.:: :/.\v.;vs i:irtieularlv resented was 
Iv'SWt.ls i:v::^ :o : :: hiiv. aLraiiisr som-j person in tht* 
x.i\\\M.\\ a:. I "u.rt::.:: v.:-' a dispute with a view of 
}:o '.;:■. h-.i: ;■* h-j.it'Ai <.:* •:L;.n:a::o oourrovei'sv to funiish 

* rir:;iy< :::o :v.s*<: ;i !>>:::.: c: t-.t absr-rvi i^r.tstiiiis put lo hi in 
'i \Y V. • > v^ ■ ; V- \v c r . w ss ! : v' w r:t w c :: \i i rt a t ;\ new I v l>o ni liab j ! He 
■i • :\ s < <\? \'.i i'.\ \\ iih :v. r. v. n-.i; ra b I o c. :: t > : : o r s i>n i h : s t opio : "I would 
**v^: .^ .:*.:.',' ::, >::■." Johii^o:: :\r.<w e:\ti, Tvith much iriXHl hanionr. 
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"eopy." In. this he occasionally succeeded too W(.-1I, 
iiad Johnson, having indulged in some unbecoming 
uutburst, would naturally turn on his henchman, and 
lay the blame on him. " ' I know nothing,' he would 
say, ' more offensive than repeating what one kuowa to 
be foolish things, by way of continuing a dispute, to 
see what a mau will answer, — to make him your butt 1 ' 
fiingner still,*) Boswell. ' ily dear Sir, I bad no 
such intention as you seem to suspect; I bad not in- 
deed. Might not this nobleman have felt everything 
" weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable," as Hamlet says ?' 
Johnson. ' Nay, if you are to bring in gabble, I'll talk 
Kilo more.' My readers will decide upon this dispute." 
One evening in 176i), in presence of " a pretty large 
circle," the subject of vapour baths being introduced, 
Johnson had " pooh-poohed " the notion, when " one of 
the company" — certainly Bo.swell — attempted to defend 
mtibe system. The doctor turned on him, "Well, sir, go 
Ijaod get thyself fumigated, and be sure that the steam 
J be directed to tiiy head : for tlutt is the peccant paH I " 
J31iis, the victim tells us witli some ruefulness, "pro- 
duced a triumphant roar of laughter from the motley 
I SBBcmbly of philosophers, printers, and dependants, male 
Latid female." * But on many occasions — -many more, 

' Tliis I'elish of a good situation, even thougb it mado Boewell 
CxtdicaloDB, sngfteeta a story told in Reynolds's divi^rting " Meraoirs." 
■ That hnmoriBt had been invited to a dinner by Miles Peter Andrews, 
io meet a number of sober city men, bankers and others. His hoRt 
wamod him solemnly to rrstraiu his wit, csjxMjially at kin uxpeuBc, 
aa he wished to preserFe hin sober character with these magnates. 
The dinner flngged, and was a fnilui-o. No one talked ; when, in a 
sort of desperation, Reynolds etvuck in — to the horror of bis fripnd 
— with a sly jest on the forbidden subject. To his astonishment the 
bankora were delighted. Ho tried another in the same style. Tho 
host was so pleased, that he eageily invited him to continnc: 

KTell them, my dear Reynolds, that capitiU atory abont me," — aa 
cideat in vrhicb he cut a ridieulous iiguix'. 
VOL. I. " 
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indeed, than Boswell lias ventured to record — Johnson, 
irritated by his flippancy or freedom, turned on his 
faithful henchman, and " tossed and gored " him for the 
amusement of the company. Some of the attacks were 
very coarse and gross, and full of coarse ridicule. Once, 
during " The Tour," when the doctor began, " If I kept 
a seraglio," poor Boswell was so tickled at the notion 
that he laughed aloud; on which hLs friend turned 
on him, and "instantly retaliated with such sarcastic 
wit, such a variety of degrading images ^ of evei^ one 
of which I was the object^ etc." Forcible as is this 
description, it is unique to find any one recording such 
a thing of himself. Boswell, however, brought these 
attacks on himself, by pressing his friend on points 
"which tact or good manners w^ould have ahowTi were 
not to be pressed publickly. Thus he once asked him 
*'did he wear a nightcap ?" We can follow the stages 
of the doctor's rising irritation : " No," was the blunt 
answer. The other persisted, and this before company : 
**Was it best not to wear one?" The doctor replied 
sarcastically, that " he had the custom by chance, and, 
perhaps, no man shall ever know whether it is best to 
sleep with, or without, a nightcap." This half-sneer, 
half-rebuke, might have warned Boswell. But when 
Johnson said later, " One might as well go without shoes 
or stockings,'' Boswell, " thinking to have a little hit 
at his own deficiency," ventured to add " — or without a 
Jiightcap," when the doctor, sternly — " I don't see the 
connection there (laughing). Nobody before was ever 
foolish enough to ask whether it was best to wear a 
nightcap or not. Tliis comes of being a little wrong- 
headed." " He carried the company with him." Again, 
in a discussion on w^earing fine clothes, Boswell 
foolishly said, " Would not you, sir, be the better for 
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velvet embroidery 1 " The doctor replied roughly, 
" Sir, you put an end to all argument when you intro- 
duce your opponent himself. Have you no better 
maimers f There is your want." 

Sometimes Bozzy would presume and become too 
familiar. " This season, there was a whimsical fashion 
in the news-papers of applying Shakspeare's words to 
describe living persons well known in the world. Some- 
body said to Johnson, across the table, that he had not 
been in those characters. ' Yes (said he) I have. I 
should have been sorry to be left out.' He then 
repeated what had been applied to him. 

" ' Toa must borrow me Gaeagastija's month.' 

Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning of 
this, he was obliged to explain it to her, which had 
something of an aukward and ludicrous effect. ' Why, 
Madam, it has a reference to mc, as using big words, 
which require the mouth of a giant to pronounce them. 
Garti^antua is the name of a giant in Rabelais.' 
Notwithstanding this ease and good humour, when 1, 
a little while afterwards, repeated his sarcasm on 
Kenriek, which was received with applause, he asked, 
* \VJio said that?' and on my suddenly answering, — 
Garoffantua, he looked serious, which ivas a suffident 
indication that he did not unsh it to he kept up" 

This is one of Bozzy's comedy scenes ; and the touch 
as to Johnson's having to explain to the lady the 
meaning of Garagantua, which "had an awkward and 
ludicrous effect," is a nice bit of observation. But how 
excellently it exhibits his own lack of appreciation ; for 
when he called his mentor " Garagantua," he wondered 
that he should have looked serious or considered it a 
familiarity, which it was. He could not understand 
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that there was a diflFerence in having a descriptive 
line of Shakespeare's applied in a printed volume and 
a nickname quoted before company by a familiar 
dependant 

A more than usual burst of absurdity was this : ** This 
eveniog, while some of the tunes of ordinary composition 
were played with no great skill, my frame was agitated, 
and I was conscious of a generous attachment to Dr. 
Johnson, as my preceptor and friend, mixed with an 
affectionate regret that he was an old man, whom I 
should probably lose in a short time. / thought I could 
defend him at the j^oint of my swonl. My reverence 
and aflfection for him were in full glow. I said to him, 
*My dear sir, we must meet every year, if you don't 
quarrel with me.' Johnson. ' Nay, Sir, you are more 
likely to quarrel with me, than I with you. My regard 
for you is greater almost than I have words to express ; 
but I do not chuse to be always repeating it ; write 
it down in the first leaf of your pocket-book, and never 
doubt of it again.' " 

But when he gave way to any ludicrously exaggerated 
feeling, Johnson " downed " him at once. " I told him 
that music afiected me to such a degree, as often to 
agitate my nerves painfully, producing in my mind 
alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I was 
ready to shed tears ; and of daring resolution, so that 
I was inclined to rush into the thickest part of the 
battle. * Sir (said he,) 1 should never hear it, if it 
made me such afuoL' " 

Once Johnson's attack was too outrageous to be 
recorded, even by Mr. Boswell. He says it was '' owing 
to some circumstances which I cannot now recollect/' 
Yet " there was a very large company, and a great 
deal of conversation. There were several people then* 
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by no means of the Johnsonian . school, so that less 
attention was paid to him than usual, which put Jiim 
out of humour, and upon some imaginary offence from 
me, he attacked me with such rudeness that I was vexed 
and angry, because it gave those persons an opportunity 
of enlarging upon bis supposed ferocity, and ill-treatment 
of his best friends. I was so much hurt, and had my 
pride so much roused, that I kept away from him for 
a week, and perhaps might have kept away much 
longer, nay, gone to Scotland without seeing him again, 
had we not fortunately met and been reconciled." 

Mr. Croker learned what took place from the 
Marquis of Wellesley, who had it from Mr. Sydenham, 
who had it from Mr. Bright, wlio, again, had it from 
his host. Sir Joshua. " The wits of Queen Anne's reign 
were talked of, when Boswell exclaimed, ' How delightful 
it must have been to hav& lived in the society of Pope, 
8wift, Arbuthnot, Gay, and Boliagbroke ! We have no 
such society in our days.' Sir Joshua answered, ' I 
think, Mr. Boswell, you might be satisfied with your 
great friend's conversation.' ' Nay, sir, Mr. Boswell is 
right,' said Johnson, ' every man wishes for preferment, 
and if B(BwelI had lived in those days he would have 
obtained promotion.' * How so, sir ? ' asked Sir Joshua. 
' Why, air,' said Johnson, ' he would have had a high 
place in the Dunciad.'" This shows that if every man 
"cannot carry a hon mot," stUl fewer have the more 
difficult gift of " carrying " a conversation. Here we have 
the rude speech, but without the point or the colouring. 
Boswell, however, thought the incident too dramatic to 
be lost, so he shifted the scene and altered the characters. 
How differently the story reads in this vigorous 
pointed shape 1 " He honoured me with his company, 
at dinner, on Oct. ICth, I7G9, when there was a 
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verr lai^ eompaDT, and a great deal of conversa- 
lion. Chie of the company ventured to say that the 
condudini: lines of the * Duneiad ' were * too fine for 
such a jK>em — a poem on what?' Johnson (with a 
disdainful look). * Whv, on dunces. It was worth 
while being a dunce then. Ah, sir, hadst thou lived in 
those days!'" This was actually at Boswell's own 
table. We may wonder if it ever occurred to him 
that those who had been present at such scene would 
recall who was intended by " one of the company," and 
so transparent a disguise. There must have been many 
a loud laugh. 

Johnson, however, knew how to soothe and reconcile 
him. Their reconciliation is dramatic enough. " On 
Friday, May S, I dined with him at ]Mr. Langton's. I 
was reserved and silent, which I suppose he perceived, 
and might recollect the cause. After dinner, when Mr. 
Langton was called out of the room, and we were by our- 
selves, he drew his chair near to mine, and said, in a tone 
of conciliating courtesy, 'Well, how have you done?' 
BoswELL. ' Sir, you have made me very uneasy by 
your behaviour to me when we were last at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's. You know, my dear Sir, no man has a 
greater respect and affection for you, or would sooner go 
to the end of the world to serve you. Now to treat 

me so .' He insisted that I had interrupted him, 

which 1 assured him was not the case ; and proceeded 
— 'But why treat me so before people who neither 
love you nor mo ? ' JoHXSOX. ' Well, I am sorry for 
it. I'll make it up to you twenty different waj's, as 
you please.' Boswell. " I said to-day to Sir Joshua,, 
when he observed that you tossed me sometimes — 1 
don't care how often, or how high he tosses me, when 
only friends are present, for then I fall upon soft 
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•■rouud : but I do not like falling on stones, which is 
the case when enemies are preeeut. — I think this a 
pretty good image, Sir.' Johnsox. ' Sir, it is one of 
thi' happiest I have ever heard.' AVe were instantly ns 
i-ordial agaiu as ever, and joined in hearty laugh at some 
I'ldkiviis hut innocent pcculiaridcx of one of our friends." 
There is something almost piteous in this pleading of 
the affectionate Bosvfell. Like a spoiled child he asks 
for praise for his very confused metaphor, and which 
•fohnsou, wishing to soothe him, declari'd to be " one of 
the h^piest he ever heard." 

Again, the amount of mischief and ill-feeling Boswell 
must have caused by carr>'iDg aliout and repeating to 
the parties concerned ill-natured remarks made in 
private conversation must have been considerable. He 
wonld thus repeat to A. what B. had said of him, with 
an innocent air, as if merely to know if there was any 
accuracy in the statement. Thus, .Johnson, who always 
spoke freely of Foote, had said contemptuously : " I do 
not know, 8ir. that the fellow is an infidel ; but if he 
be an infidel, ho is an infidel as a dog ia an infidel ; that 
is to say, he has never thought upon the subject." 
Tohnsou would not have cared if this speech had reached 

jFoote's ears : but he never conceived that it woidd be 
Gpeated to him as his, by the very pereou to whom he 
tiad addres-scd it. It seems that later, at Edinburgh, 
S'oote was indulging a numerous Scotch company with 
ame " coarse jocularity" at the expense of the doctor, 

Iwhich Boswell felt " was not civil tu me," and observed : 
:" that surely Johnson must be allowed to have some 
sterling wit, and that I had heard him sjiy a veiy good 

(thing of Mr. Foote himself. ' Ah, my old friend Sam, 
(cried Foote), no man says better things : do let us 
liave it,' Upon which I told the above story, which 
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produced a very loud laugh from the company. But I 
never saw Foote so disconcerted. He looked grave and 
angry, and entered into a serious refutation of the 
justice of the remark. ' What, Sir, (said he,) talk thus 
of a man of liberal education : — a man who for years was 
at the University of Oxford: — a man who has added 
sixteen new characters to the English drama of his 
country!'" Here Foote was merely joking and buffoon- 
ing about the doctor, when Boswell introduced an un- 
mannerly charge of infidelity, and the offensive metaphor 
of the dog. , No wonder Foote was disconcerted. Boswell 
no doubt brought about the result of making him the 
doctor's enemy for life.* 

Johnson's patience must have been tried when 
Boswell indulged in what he fancied were clever, 
original speculations. " Dr. Johnson told me he wished 
there could be some medicine invented which would 
make one rise without pain, which I never did, imless 
after lying in bed a very long time. Perhaps there 
may be something in the stores of nature which could 
do this. / have thought of a i^idlcy to raise me 
gradually ; but that would give me pain, as it would 
counteract my internal inclination, I would have some- 
thing that can dissipate the vis inertice^ and give 
elasticity to the muscles." Boswell was callous enough 
to disregard Dr. Johnson's rude hints, and, as Scott 
wittily says, " when telling them always reminds one of 
a jockey receiving a kick from the horse he is showing off 
to a customer — grinning with pain while he is trying to 
cry out, * Pretty rogue — no vice — all fun.' 
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• In the same spirit, he repeated to Lord Monboddo, who had 
been so hospitable to the ti^vellers, a rough speech of Johnson's : 
some one, he said, talked nonsense ; ** bat Monboddo, I fear, does 
not know when he is talking nonsense." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

boswell's eelatiox.s. 

When Boswell returned home, id May, 1778, he paid a 
visit to Mr. Boaville of Thorpe, Yorkshire, on his road. 
He always speaks with a sort of awe and pride of this 
kinsman, whom he thought it a great thing to be invited 
to visit, and to whose sister's hand he aspired in one of 
his day-dreams, — "Miss Bosville, the great Yorkshire 
heiress," as he wrote exultingly to his friend. He had 
set his heart on introducing his great friend here, and 
thus ingeniously contrived to suggest an invitation of the 
doctor to Squire Godfrey. " I wrote to 'Squire Godfrey 
Bosville, my Yorkshire chief, that I should, perhaps, pay 
him a visit, as I was to hold a conference with Dr. 
Johnson at York. I give you my word of honour that 
I said not a word of his inviting you ; but he wrote to 
me as follows : 

" * I need not tell you I shall be happy to see you 
here the latter end of this month, as you propose ; and 
I shall likewise be in hopes that you will persuade Dr. 
Johnson to finish the conference here. It will add to 
the favour of your own company, if you prevail upon 
such an associate, to assist your observations. I have 
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ohcn beea entertained with his writings, and I ooce 
belonged to a club of whicK he was a member, and I 
never spent an evening there, but I heard aomething 
from him well worth remembering/ 

" We have thns, my dear Sir, good comfortaUe 
qoarten in the nei^iboiohood of York, where yoa maj 
be aaanred we dball be heaitilf wekfime.'' 

The Bos wells or Bosvilles — fer it m Ae 
seem all to have had an odd '' strain/' This 
eccentric Mr. Bosville had served in the American War ; 
and he it was, no doubt, whom BosweU describes (in the 
" Hj-pochonflriack '") as having related to him a curions 
story of a soldier a i^ang-fnAd. Retiring from the army 
in 1777, he made the grand tour. On his return, he 
formed a fricnrlship with Home Tooke; and used to 
drive down every Sunday to his strange establishment 
at Wimbledon, for dinner, in a coach-and-four, — a custom 
he maintained for many years. "He gave out that 
they had mad*; a solemn compact to support everything 
that was erstablished. He was wealthy, and displayed 
an unbounded hospitality. At his house, at Welbeck 
Street, there was a sort of free table. A slate was huns: 
up in the hall, and any one, putting his name down 
in time, could secure a place. The company usually 
included Tooke, Lords Hutchinson and Oxford, Parson 
Este, and others. Dinner was served at five o'clock, 
punctual to thr* minute." He used to repeat humorously 
'* Some say, Better late than never ; I say. Better never 
than late," a rather original version ; and it was related 
that an old friend who arrived four minutes too late was 
refused admission, on the excuse that *' master w-as at 
dinner.'' Other curious particulars are recorded of him. 
Like his kinsman, Boswell, he loved London, and hardly 
ever left it for more than a day, declaring that *' it w^as 
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khc best residence in wiutcr, and that he knew lio place 
\ like it in summer." Even wlien in Yorkshire, he could 
I hardly he got to pay ii visit to his estates. When Cob- 
bctt was eonfined in Newgate, he would drive to see him 
in his coaeh-and-foui-, atid, later, presented him with a 
) note for £lODO. His dress was "a tunic, a George il. 
I wi^, a queue, anil a single-breasted troat." As he grew 
) oVil his health began to fail, but his spirit and his taste 
foL- eonvivial meetings remained. To the last the daily 
diimcr-parties were kept up, and, on the morning of his 
death evcu, he gave his usual directions for the banquet. 
■' He died on December IG, 1813, aged 69, and was the 
ust known male descendant of Richard Bosville, of the 
time of Heurj- VI." Beiug unman-iecl, he bequeathed 
i estates to his nepliew, Lord Macdonald, a relation of 
fswell's old enemy in Skyc. 
Another relation, to whom he was much attached, 
but who figures little in thi- chronicle, was his brotlier, 
I of whom he gives this sketch : " My brother David was 
^^^o luekj' as, just at the conclusion of his apprenticeship, 
^^Ko be assumed partner in a house at Valencia, in Spain. 
^^^onorius Dalliol, a Frenchman, Mr. Charles Herries, a 
^^■Bcotchman, and David, are the partners. He liaa been 
^Hthere some months : he is delighted with the couutiy, 
^^and writes me admirable letters; he is agitated with 
generous ideas of perfection, as you and 1 used to be. 
He is miserable if he does not make that figure in eonver- 
lation which he wishes to do : and he begs that I would 
inform him, from you, how it is that you can sit quite 
Krene, placid, and happy, in a company when perhaps 
won have hardly oiiened your mouth." I fancy Boswell 
ptood somewhat in awe of this sober brother; indeed 
always paying him compliments : and perhaps 
llis accounts for the rather pei-plcxing suppression of 
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his toother's name, when any reader can see who is 
intended.* 

Boswell was, in the year 1780, greatly delighted 
by the arrival of brother David, who had been driven 
out of Spain by the war, and was now come to settle in 
London. He had been twelve years away, and Boswell 
introduced him to his friend in a sort of exulting letter. 
David seems to have possessed some of his brother's 
enthusiasm. He came to Auchinleck, and, before he 
went away, Boswell devised what he called " a romantick 
family solemnity," or oath, which he seems to have 
administered to such of the family as would take it ; 
and David had pledged himself "to stand by the old 
Castle of Auchinleck with heart, purse, and sword." 
David presented himself to Johnson in London, who 
pronounced him an agreeable man, "who spoke no 
Scotch." 

"My brother," says James, "arrived at Edinburgh 
on the 12th June, 1780, and lodged in my house. We 
went to Auchinleck in August, and were four weeks 
there with our father. David and I then returned to 
Edinburgh, where he staid with us a few days, after 
which he went to London, and is now settling himself 
there as a merchant and banker. He is a sensible, 
intelligent, accurate man, very formal and very prudent ; 
in short, as different from me in his manner, and in his 
general way of thinking, as you can suppose. But I 

* In the course of Boswell's narratives we find many allnsions 
— carelessly dropped — to otber relations and connections. Thus, at 
Derby, Johnson and ho dined with Dr. Batter, "whoso lady is 
daughter of my cousin, Sir John Douglas, whoso grandsoa is 
now presumptive heir of the noble family of Queensbury." As 
we have seen, ho met another cousin, Colonel Graham, at 
Drogbeda: and there were Cunninghams, Campbell of Trees- 
bank, ** my aunt Boyd,** " my cousin Miss Dallas, married to Mr. 
Riddick,*' etc. 
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lat be in a man of good principles. . . . He says he will 
bably never make a great ibrtuue, because be will not 
adventurous ; but be will get what he can by assi- 
duity and economy. He told me that soon after settling 
in Spain be gave up all philosophizing, and applied 
bimsclf to real business. He sajs be found out that 
men who speculate on life, as you and I do, are not 
successful in substantial concerns. He is in the right, 1 
tun afraid If you have money matters to transact in 
'Loudon, I beg you may employ bim." 
' That he deserved bis brother's praise is shown by 
the fact of his changing his name to Thomas, " as the 
Spaniards were prejudiced against that of David, which 
bad Jewish associations," His ehai'actcr in some points 
resembled those of bis better-known brother, particu- 
larly in that of family pride, and in a steady desire for 
advancing himself. This is rather amusingly shown in 
some letters written from Valencia to one of the 
Ministers, Lord Grantham, who was a patron of bis, 
imd whom he steadily pursued with letters, untU be 
obtained what he asked for. Thus, in September, 1774:, 
we find him writing on a curious grievance. 

Presuming on the experience be has had of his 
Lordship's goodness," he complained that by a decree of 
the King of Spain in 1761, "the use of pistols is 
prohibited to everybody except gentlemen or Hidalgos, 
and only permitted to tbem when they are mounted," 
and a French gentleman bad been airested for violating 
this rule. " As for what regax-da mc," goes on Mr. 
BoBwell, " your Lordship has been already informed of 
my book by Mr. Bindley and Mr. Lockbart, and I take 
the liberty of assuring \our Lordship that my family is 
me of the most ancient and respectable of the County 
Ayr. My father has neat £1500 sterling a year of 
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landed estate, besides his salary, being feudal lord of 
a village and two baronies which have been in the 
family for a number of years." He then sets out the 
great favour with which he is treated by the Captain 
General, to whom he was recommended by Lord Ma- 
rischal of Scotland, and who " shews me, with all his 
family as much attention and friendship as if I were 
their relative ; " he is, however, ninety years old, and the 
judges who '* full of malice to strangers " pay no atten- 
tion to him. He therefore begged for a letter from the 
Marquis de Grimaldi, ordering that he might enjoy this 
privilege of carrying pistols. " 1 have an English 
partner who resides in London, and my other partner, 
who is a Frenchman, lives here." In May, 1775, the 
consul having died, we find Mr. Boswell applying for 
the post, as being the only British subject in Valencia. 
When his friend the Captain General died, he wrote 
again, to beg from his Lordship letters of recom- 
mendation to the new Captain General, " that may be 
of weight, not omitting the circumstance of my having 
been born of a gentleman." He w^as gratified in this 
matter, but presently wrote again to beg a passport, as 
he was about to travel through the provinces. The 
passport he begged, sliould describe him particularly as 
''Monsieur Boswell, gentilhomme Anglois." He must 
evidently have established himself in Lord Grantham's 
favour, as he generally succeeded — though after a good 
deal of importunity — in obtaining that nobleman's 
official assistance.* 

David, after settling in London, appears to have 
become, like his brother, a sort of "hanger on" to 
political patrons, and in particular to Mr. Dundas, 
whom he importuned steadily, and who made him 

* MS., British Museum. 
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promises, but did nothing ; and this unsatisfactory state 
of dependence and expectation was continued for many 
years. He died in 1826. Another brother, John, was 
established at Newcastle, apparently as a physician.* 
James calls him a " strange man with a curious appear- 
ance," supplying this instance of his humour : " He 
took a ride this summer as far as the Land's End ; 
he was at Chudleigh, no less. But so strange a man 
is he, that, upon hearing that it was a cross-road to 
Mamhead, or some such small diflaculty, he did not pay 
you a visit, though he knew that I wished it much, and 
I bebeve wished it himself." After his father's death, 
he came to Auchinleck, but, unhappily, "disagreed" 
with his father's " new wife," and so went back to 
Newcastle. 

Dr. Boswell, the uncle, is named once or twice in 
James's works. He was invited to meet Johnson at 
supper, but no account of his " talk " is recorded. He 
was a warm patron of Allan Ramsay, who addressed 
him in some rhymes. 

" TO DOCTOE BOSWELL, 

" With the tico vols, of my Poema. 

" These are the flowing from my Quill, 
when in my yoathFul days 
I scamper'd o'er the Mnaes' Hill, 
and panted after praise. 

" Ambitions to appear in print, 
my Labour waa delyte, 
BegardlesB of the envions Sqnint, 
or growling Critick's Spite. 

' Dr. Bogers, however, saye be was ia the army, and died 
unmarried. 
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'* While those of the best Taste and Sence 
indulged my native fire, 
it bleezed bj their benevolence, 
and heaved my genius higher. 

" Dear Doctor Bos well, such were they 
resembled much by you, 
whose favours were the genial ray 
by which to fame I grew. 

" From my first setting out in Rhime, 
neer fourty years have wheel d, 
Like Isre^rs Sons, so long a Time 
through fancy's wiles I've reeld. 

'* May powers propitious by me stand, 
since it is all my claim, 
as they enjoyed their promised land, 
may I my promised fame. 

** While Blythness then on health attends^ 
and love on Beautys young, 
my merry Tales shall have their friends, 
and Sonnets shall be sung. 

" r. your humble Servt 

"Allan Ramsat. 

*» From mv Bower on the Castle 
Bank of Edinburgh, March the 10th, 1747." 

Another conuectiou of Bosweirs, of whom we hear 
vaguely as a " des(*endant of the Auchinleck family in 
Ayi-shire,'' exhibited something of his own excitable 
ivligious feeling. By profession a AVriter to the " Signet, 
he joined the seet of " Sandemanians," or " Glassites, 
among whom he *' became a light and elder, as also one 
of the many mutilators of the Psalms in metre," He 
was preaching at the Sandemanian Chapel in London, 
near the Barbican, in April, 1804, on the text "All 
flesh is grass,'' when he was suddenly seized with illness, 
and expired in a few minutes.* 

* It must have been this Robert Boswell who combined with 
his religious otiice the post of "Lord Ljon Depute," in which 
capacity he issued, about the year 1775, rather an odd proclamation 
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A sister of lira. Boswi^U's was manietl to "Mv. 
Campbell of Treesbank — a place not far from Auchin- 
leck, — where Dr. Jolinsou and bk companion were 
entertained. 

While Boswell was on a viait to town in 1783, a 
very tragic incident occurred to one of his connections. 
He had gone down, ou a visit, to Burke's house in the 
countr)-, when an express was sent to him summoning 
him to town. A near relntlve of his, Mr. Cunningham 
of the Scots Greya, had just fought a duel with Mr. 
Riddell of the Life Guards, whom he killed by an 
extraordinary chance, after he himself had been des- 
[wrately woundecl. There was an extraordinary ferocity 
and bloodthirstiness in this encounter, whicli seema 
to warrant a characteristic declaration of one of Mr. 
Boswoll's ancestors, that he was ready to dispute that 
any one was a better man than himself. The quarrel 
arose out of a gambling dispute. Mr. Riddell had sent 
a challenge which his opponent put aside ; but, as the 
matter was often revived by way of reproaclt by Mr. 
Conningham's brother officers, he was constrained, after 
aa interval, to renew the challenge, which Mr, Riddell in 
bis turn now declined, as being too long delayed. Some 
cxtraordiuaiy incidents followed. " Mr. Cunningham 
resolving to force his adversary to fight, and chancing 
to meet him accidentally at Mr. Christie's, the army 

to the hftronets of Nova Seolia, on the subject of a badge whii'Ii 
I tbey were fo near louod the neck by warrant of Kin^ Charlea I. 

'" It is a matter of regret to many Gentlemen of the order that the 
e of the abuve liouourable Badge of distinction, oonfen'ed by thu 
I Sorereign. has been totally neglected : and, as by the nature of ray 
I office I am called upon to attend to an observance of regularity 
land propriety iu all matters of honour, I think it proper to remind 
I yoa, aa ft Baronet of Scotland, of this privilege of yonr order," Hi- 
f Mccurdingly suggested the calling of meetings, one in Londou, tha 
I 4tber in Edinburgh, to consider the matter. 

roL. I. s 
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agent's, spat in his face: on which Mr. Biddell, with 
lingular cahnness, declared that this, being a fresh 
iiffiront, he should take notice of it, and went home. He 
had scarcely arrived when he received a letter from 
Air. Cunningham, reminding him of the affront he had 
passed upon him, and declaring his readiness to give 
him satisfaction." What followed lyas marked by 
much barbarism and ferocity. The note coming into 
the hands of the father of Mr. Riddell, Sir James, " who 
was under some apprehension of his son's situation, he 
opened it and read it, then closed it again without taking 
any other notice of the contents than providing the 
assistance of several surgeons of the first abilities. The 
meeting was fixed; they were both punctual. Eight 
paces were first measured by the seconds, and afterwimls 
the contending parties took their ground. They tossed 
up for the first fire, which Mr. Eiddell won ; he fired 
and shot Mr. Cunningham under the right breast, the 
ball passing, it is supposed, through the ribs and lodging 
in the left side near the back." Then followed a tragic 
incident in this horrible mode of quarrel. We are told 
that "the moment Mr. Cunningham received the shot 
he reeled, but did not fall ; he opened his waistcoat and 
declared he was mortally wounded. Mr. Riddell still 
remained on his ground, when Mr. Cunningham declared 
he would not be taken off the field till he had fired at 
his adversary ; Mr. Cunningham then presented his 
pistol and shot Mr. Riddell in the groin, and he 
immediately fell. The unhappy gentleman lingered on 
until seven o'clock on Tuesday morning, and then 
expired." Boswell was so engrossed with this tragic 
business, the inquest, etc., that he saw nothing of his 
friend for a week or so, when he relieved his mind by 
a discussion on duelling. The curious part of the 
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incident is that there was to be a second fatal duel in 
Boswell's family, his eldest son later losing his life in 
one.* 

* BoBwell says that Mr. CunningliAtn vtas his " near relutiou," 
bat I saBpect that he was ono of his wife's relations. I find that she 
was connected with a baronet of that name ; and when he was 
tttaying with the Campbells of Treesbnnk he wrote to 8ir John 
Cunningham of Caprington, whose castle was but two miles away, 
to come and join them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WILKES — FLIRTATION — " JUNKETINGS/' 

1775 — 1781. 

At this time BoswcU was much excited by a great cause 
in which an important principle of legal copyright was 
involved. His old friend and publisher Donaldson, the 
Edinburgh bookseller, had ventured to infringe on what 
was the London " custom " rather than right, by which 
it was tacitly accepted that a confederacy of booksellers 
should have the privilege of printing a particular class 
of works which had long been in their hands. Th*» 
Scotch bookseller boldly invaded their domain, and 
competed with cheap reprints. Appeal was made to 
the Scotch Law Courts, where Boswell was engaged as 
counsel, being the last on the list.* 

BoswelFs accounts of his various *' jaunts " aiv 
always vivacious and agreeable, as he was generally in 

♦ He was bo eager in the matter, that he published a quarto 
report of the case, where we can read his father's judgment, which 
is marked by his usual quaintness : " The decision of the Court of 
Sessions upon the question of literary property in the cause of 
John Hinton of London, Bookseller, Pursuer, against Alexander 
Donaldson and John Ward, Booksellers in Edinburgh, and James 
Munroe, Bookseller in Kilmai^nock, Defenders. Published by James 
Boswell, Esq., Advocate. The Counsel were, for the Pursuer — 
Mr. David Kae, Mr. Alexander Muri-ay, Mr. Allen Maconocbie ; 
for the Defender — Mr. John Maclaren, Mr. Hay Campbell, Mr. 
James Boswell. The case came before Lord Coalston, ordinarv. 
All the six Counsel spoke, and the pleadings lasted four days." 
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spirits at such times. In March, 1775, we find him 
ugain going up to town on one of his ionamerable 
expeditions, which his father and wife always protested 
itgainst, not bo much on account of the expense, but 
because they knew it was made an occasion for dissipa- 
tio'D. "With 80 impressionable a member of the family, 
and so frail a vessel too, there was no security in his 
assurances. Indeed, three years later, he frankly told 
a friend that he had no power to control himself in the 
matter of wine.* 

He had now renewed his intimacy with Wilkes, who, 
lit last range, had become a respectable citizen. Wilkes, 
as wc have seen, was always friendly, and found pleasure 
in his company — no doubt gratified by the enthusiastic 
devotion which his admirer always manifested. Yet it 
seems extraordinary that Boswell should have recorded 
iu his book so many ill-natured strokes at his friend. 
On one occasion he describes him as " a Mr. Wilkes," 
which was a misprint, but had a very awkward air. 

Many were the convivial parties " made up " by the 
jovial Boswell, to his own detriment. 

To Wilkes. 
" My deab Sir, — Mr. Malone, Mr. Courtenay, and I 
(your old travelling classical companion) will be much 
disappointed if you do not meet us to-day at Mr. Dilly's; 
where you will find wit, wine, and gatete dc ctBur. 
Remember the jovial song, in which we read — 

" ' Talk no more ot whig and tory ; 
Let etato a&irs. 
And worldly cares, 
Be thoDght of more at Icisnre.' 

* " Spottiswood asked mo what was the reaaon I had given np 
drinking wine. * Becaoae,' said I, ' I never could drink it bat to 
cxceBB.' Said he, ' An excessive good reason.' " 
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" Your excuse therefore of being engaged to attend 
your duty in parliament, will not be allowed ; and were 
the call ever so strong, you would be time enough after 
some pleasant hours with us. 

** Your life is already too rich in incident to require 
another outlawry to vary and animate your memoirs. 
But if you do not come, depend upon it you shall l>e 
outlawed by us as a competent tribunal ; and as Lord 
Mansfield is now old, and I, by my admission to the 
English bar (which you so agreeably celebrated), am 
pow in posse to succeed him, I give you a fair warning, 
that I difier so much from his lordship, that your out- 
lawry shall not be reversed. Let me address you in the 
words in which you ingeniously fancied Lord Bute to 
address a great personage at Rome : 

" ' Nil milii rescribas, attamen ipse veni.' " 

To the Same. 

" Edinburgh, May 26, 1775. 

" My Lord, — 1 called at the mansion house when 
3^our lordship was out of town ; and faithfully restored 
your Cologue gazettes, which afforded me much enter- 
tainment. Believe me, I am very sensible of your polite 
and obliging behaviour to me upon every occasiou, 
particularly when I was last in London. We were 
classical and gay at the mansion house, as when at 
Eome and Naples ; nor did I concern myself more with 
your wild politics, than you did with my dull Scotch 
law. 

" I have recommended to the care of Mr. Dilly, who 
is my charge cV affaires^ to get a pedigree of our family 
authenticated before your lordship ; to be transmitted 
to my brother, a merchant at Valencia in Spain. It is 
a matter of some consequence to him in that countr}% 
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iinj I am sure you will be kind enough to let it have all 
due solemnity. 

"It ia long since I enjoyed the pleasure of your 
cotTeapoodence. Will you renew it with me now ? I 
should value as curiosities of the fiist late, lively sallies 
from a lord-mayor of London, such as those from Mr. 
Wilkes, which are preserved in my cabinet. 

"You did not like my addressing you, 'my lord, 
when I saw you in private. Having therefore, in the 
beginning of my letter, paid the j»x)per compliment to 
the chief-magistrate of the city of Loudon ; I shall 
conclude, as formerly, deai- sir, your very humble 
servant, Jamss Boswell." 

To the Same. 

•' Saturday, April 20, 177C. 

" My dear Sir, — I came up from North Britain 
some weeks ago ; but I was hardly arrived, when Di\ 
Johnson carried me with him on a jaunt to Oxfortl, 
Lichfield (his native city), and Derbyshire, so that I "wm 
like a sailor who has come off" a long voyage, and is 
pressed in the harbour ; only that I was a volunteer 
under an illustrious philosophical commander. 8ince 
my return to the metropolis I have been so dissipated, 
that I have not had the pleasure of being with you, my 
classical friend : for though we differ widely in religion 
and politics, il j/ a des points oti nos ames sont iinies, as 
itousseau said to me in his wild retreat. 

" I am delighted to find that my honoured friend 
and Mecsenas, my Lord Mountstuart, made an excellent 
speech on the Scotch militia bill ; and I am peculiarly 
delighted to hear that you gave him lively applause. 
Et tu, Brute ? may be applied to you in an amiable 
«eusc here. Will you make me happy, by telling me 
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yooiself how well you liked it ? If you knew his. noble- 
ness of soul as well as I do, you would almoBt aUow him 
to be a prince of high prerogative ; because it would be 
only allowing a large power of doing good, whore there 
is a large inclination. 

" Will you please to let me know what morning I 
can drink chocolate at an hour of luxurious leisure ? for 
I would not intrude upon your seasons of business. 

" I always am, as when in the elysium of Italy, dear 
sir, yours, with sincere good Irishes, James Boswell." 

The two friends would " banter " each other in rather 
rough fashion. 

"I mentioned. my having been in Tothill Fields 
Bridewell ; how the keeper had let me in, &c. Wilkes. 
*I don't wonder at your getting in, but that you 
got out/ Boswell. ' Oh no, I have no propensity to be 
a jail-bird ; I never had the honour you have had [he 
looking a little disconcerted, as the pill rather too 
strong] — I mean being Lord Mayor of London ; I mean 
the golden chain. I never had the honoiu: to have a 
chain of any sort.' " 

And again : " At ]\Ir. Aubrey's, 19th April, Wilkes 
and I hard at it. I warm on monarchy. * Po, your'n 
old Tory.' BosireU. * And you're a new Tory. Let that 
stand for tltatj " This seems feeble enough. 

lie was now carr}'ing on a flirtation with Mrs. Stuart, 
the wife of his friend, Colonel Stuart, and which is 
amusingly described. His friend. Captain Stuart, was 
l)rother to his supposed patron, Lord Mountstuart, 
" whose brother's lady, a sweet, handsome, lively little 
woman, is my wife's intimate friend : I pass many of 
my morning hours with her." 

Both the Captain and his lady must have found 
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mraense entertaiiimciit in thi^ extra vogancf of tlicir 
iieud. Onee, Lord Mountstunrt Iias'iuo; remaikt'tl that 
"loswell was like Charles Fox, the C'oloucl said liluntly, 
[You are much uglier." Bo»wel1, writing down the 
pcident, said, with his sly dnillfiy : "I turned to 
nim full as sly and droll, ' Docs your wife think m, 
Colonel James ? ' Young Burke said, ' Hero was less 
meant than meets the ear.'" We can faaey the amuse- 
ment this facetjouaness must have caused the trio. 

It must be said, however, that both husband and 
wife encouraged Mr. Boswell's atteutlons. The next 
Hcene is a curious one. 

" I pa-ssed a delightful day ycstoi-day. After break- 
Easting with Paoli and worshipping at St. Paul's, I dined 
l-t^te with my charming Mrs. Stuart, of whom you 
lave read in my Journal. She refused to be of a party 
; Richmond, that she and 1 might enjoy a farewell 
Interview. We dined in all the elegance of two courses 
od a dessert, with dumb waiters, except when the 
Kond course and the di-ssert were served. We talked 
Ifith unreserved freedom, as we liad nothing to fear ; wc 
Iferc ^Vi!7ci.w^>/«'p«/, upon honour — not deep, but feeling 
Ire were pious ; we drank tea, and bid each other adieu 
B purely as romance paints. She is my wife's dearest 
riend, so you sec how beautiful our iutimacy is." 

Colonel Stuart had been recniiting iu Scotland, and 
_llow invited Boswell to travel with him to Leeds, theucc 
1 to London, and to other places with the regiment- 
Delighted at this new excursion, he came up to 
tiondun on October 4th, 1779, setting out with the (Colonel 
W Chester towards the end of the mouth. The irre- 
bressible Boswell, on his way to the North, noted that 
ibc handsome chambermaid " was gone from the inn." 
Be found, however, that "there is a Miss Silvcrton in the 
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fly with mc ; an amiable creature, who has been in 
France. / can unite little fo^ulnesses ivith perfect con- 
jugal love" They were to pass through Lichfield, and 
here the good-natured fellow determined to see every 
gne of Johnson's friends, and write to him everything 
that could interest him. With what zeal and good-will 
he executed his mission will be seen from his vivacious 
letter. Tliere is a pleasant gaiety and satisfaction in 
the report. 

'^ Chester, October 22, 1779. 

" My dkak Sir, — It was not till one o'clock on 
Monday morning that Colonel Stuart and I left London; 
for we chose to bid a cordial adieu to Lord Mountstuart, 
who was to set out on that day on his embassy to Turin. 
We drove on excellently, and reached Lichfield in good 
time enough that night. The Colonel had heard so pre- 
ferable a character of the George, that he would not put 
up at the Three Crowns,* so that I did not see our host, 
Wilkins. We found at the George as good accommo- 
dations as we could wish to have, and 1 fully enjoyed 
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Xot long since I read this advertisement : — 

- FREEHOLD INVESTMENT, 

Lichfield, 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

« « « • 

at 

The ^* THREE CROWNS" Hotel, Lichfield, 

On Thursday, the 20fch day of October, 1887, 

The large, substantially built, and commodious 

DWELLING HOUSE 

with 

DRAPER'S SHOP, 
Situate in the Market-place." 

The house so lightly mentioned was Dr. Johnson's* 
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the comfortable tboiight that / tvas tii Lichfield again. 
Next morning it rained very hard, and as I had much to 
do in a little time, I ordered a post-chaiae, and between 
eight and nine sallied forth to make a round of visits. 
I first went to Mr. Green, hoping to have had him to- 
accompany me to all my other friends, but he was. 
engaged to attend the Bishop of Sodor and Man, who 
was then lying at Lichfield very ill of the gout. Having 
taken a hasty glance at the additions to Green's museum, 
from which it was not easy to break away, I next went 
to the Friery, where 1 at first occasioned some tumult in 
the ladies, who were not prepared to receive company so 
early: but my name, which has by wonderful felicity 
come to be closely associated with youre, soon made all 
easy ; and Mrs. Cobb and Mrs. Adey re-assumed their 
scats at the breakfast table, which they had quitted with 
some precipitation. They received me with the kindness 
of an old acquaintance ; and after we had joined in a 
cordial chorus to your praise, Sirs. Cobb gave me the 
high satisfaction of hearing that yoii said, ' Boswell is a 
man who, I believe, never left a house without leaving a 
wish for his return.' And she afterwards added, that she 
bid you tell me, that if ever I came to Lichfield, she 
hoped I would take a bed at the Friery. From thence 
I drove to Peter Garrick's, where I also found a very 
flattering welcome. He appeared to me to enjoy his 
usual cheerfulness ; and he very kindly asked me to come 
when I could, and pass a week with him. From Mr. 
Garrick's, I went to the Palace to wait on Mr. Seward. 
I was first entertained by his lady and daughter, he him- 
self being in bed with a cold, according to his valetudi- 
nary custom. But he desired to see me, and I found 
him dressed in his black gown, with a white flannel 
night-gown above it, so that he looked like a Dominican 
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£nr. He irais good-humoured and polite ; and under 
ks' Pixi uxv my reception was very pleasing. I then 
pivv^evde^i to Stow-hill, and first paid my respects to 
3ir?w Gastrell. whos^ conversation I was not willing to 
q;:^:. Bai my saiKi-glass was now beginning to run low, 
AS I cvxild not tres^iass too long on the Colonel's kind- 
ttcssw who oUigingly waited for me ; so I hastened to 
31rs. A>:oiiX whcMxi I found much better than I feared I 
should, and there I met a brother-in-law of these ladies, 
who lalkevi much of you, and very well, too, as it 
appearevl to me. It then only remained to visit Mrs. 
Luev Porter, which I did, I reallv believe, with sincere 
satisfaction on Unh sidles. I am sure I was glad to see 
her a^r^ia : and, as I take her to be ver\^ honest, I tnist 
she was glad to see me again ; for she expressed herself 
so, tkit I could not doubt of her being in earnest. What 
a great key-stone of kindness, my dear Sir, were^ you 
that morning ! for we were all held together by our 
common attachment to you. I cannot say that I ever 
p;isc>e<l two hours with more self-complacency than I did 
those two at lichfiekl. Let me not entertain any sus- 
i>ieion that this is idle vauitv. Will not vou confirm me 

X ... 

in my persuasion, that he who finds himself so regarded 
has ju>t reason to be happy ? 

'* We got to Chester about midnight on Tuesday ; and 
here again I am in a state of much enjoyment. Colonel 
Stuart and all his officers treat me with all the civility I 
could wish; and I play my part admirably. Lcetus aliis^ 
sajncns sibf\ the classical sentence which you, I imagine, 
invented the other day, is exemplified in my present 
existence. The Bishop, to whom I had the honour to be 
known several years ago, shews me much attention, and 
I am edified by his conversation. I must not omit to 
tell you, that his Lordship admires, very highly, your 
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frefaces to tlto Poets. I am ilaily obtaininfj an cxtensiou 

f agrcealfle acquaiotftnco, so that I am kept m animated 

Variety ; and the study of the place itself, by thtj assist- 

oee of books, and of tlie Hishop, ia sufficient occupation. 

Chester ph-aacs my fancy more than any town I evm- 

But 1 will not enter upon it at all in this letter. 

'How long I shall stay here I cannot yet say. I 

»ld a very pleasing young lady, niece to one of the Prc- 

lendaries, at whose house I saw her, ' I have corac to 

Chester, Madam, I cannot tell how ; and far less can I 

tell how I am to get away from it.' Do not think me 

juvenile." 

The doctor wa.f, naturally, pleased with such a 

Hisplay of goml-natured zeal, and wrote his friend somi- 

pearty compliments, telling him that " he was a man 

who found himself welcomed whenever he went, and 

Bade new friends faster than he coidd want them."' 

Boawell, in reply, described all his adventures at Chester. 

of which he had kept a journal. He tlierc got ac(iuaiuted 

arith Archdeacon haw — a man, he believed, "of very 

liocere religion." " I received the Holy Sacrament at 

lie Cathedral (in Carlisle), this being the first Sijnday in 

iic month, and was tliere in the morning. It ia divinely 

isheerful to think tliere ia a Cathedral so near Auchinleck ; 

jid now leave England in such a state of mind as I am 

E^bankful to God for." Johnson good-naturedly ban- 

Kred him on his extravagance. '* How near is tliu 

Cathedral to Auchinleck, that you are so much delighted 

ivith it ? It is, I suppose, at least a hundred and fifty 

I miles away." When he got home, he was again afflicted 
by a black day, and pressed by difficulties; and he began 
|)D harass his friend anew. 
On March 19, 1781, Boswell once more aii-ived in 
i^ndou, being brought thither by the business of having 
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to appear on an election petition, being engaged for the 
sitting member of his own county. As he was walking 
down Fleet Street he came full upon his friend, rolling 
on his course in his usual fashion. Mr. Thrale shortly 
after died, after having been moved to a house in 
Grosvenor Square — " I suppose by the solicitations of 
Mrs. Thrale," adds Boswell, rather uncharitably. Theu 
followed the usual round of dinners and entertainments, 
among which Boswell supplies us with one of his grace- 
fully sympathetic pictures, full of feeling : the account 
of Mrs. Garrick s fii-st dinner in the Adelphi, after the 
death of her husband, with their walking on the Adelphi 
Terrace, which is one of the most picturesque pieces in 
his journal.* 

" The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly 
himself was called down upon business ; I left the room 
for some time. When I returned, I was struck by 
observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and John Wilkes, Esq., 
literally tete-d'tete : for they were reclined upon theii- 
chairs, with their heads leaning almost close to each other, 
and talking earnestly, as in a kind of confidential 
whisper, of the personal quarrel between George II. and 
the King of Prussia. Such a scene of perfectly easy 
sociality between two such opponents would have been 
an excellent subject for a picture. It presented to my 
mind the happy days w^hich are foretold in Scripture, 
when the lion shall lie down with the lamb." 

During all this social enjoyment and round of 
parties, the bottle was circulated, and our hero, carried 
away by his spirits, was sometimes tempted into excess. 

* There is always this embarrassment in giving an account of 
Boswell's life and cliai*acter, that, to do him full justice, one must 
draw largely on his great book, which is yet so familiar to all 
readers. 
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ladecd, at this time we have ccrtaiD symptoms of those 
habits which eventually cut short his life. He has been 
much ridiculed for the scene of intoxicatiou which, 
with such curious insensibility, he describes iu the 
" Tour." 

" I had dined at the Duke of Montrose's with a very 
agreeable party, and his Grace, according to his usual 
custom, had circulated the bottle very freely. Lord 
Graham and I went together to Miss Monckton's, where 
I certainly was iu extraordinary spirits, and above all 
fear or awe. In the midst of a great number of 
persons of the first rank, amongst whom I recollect, 
with confusion, a noble lady of the most stately 
decorum, I placed myself nest to Johnson, and think- 
ing myself now fully his match, talked to him in a 
loud and boisterous manner, desirous to let the com- 
pany know how I could contend with Ajax. I pai'T 
ticularly remember pressing him upon the value of the 
pleasures of the imagination, and as an illustration of 
my argument, asking him, ' What, Sir, supposing I 

were to fancy that the (naming the most chaim- 

ing Duchess in his Majesty's dominions) were in love 
with me, should I not be very happy % ' ily friend, with 
much address, evaded my interrogatories, and kept me 
iis quiet as possible ; but it may easily be concei^■cd 
how he must have felt. 

"Next day," he tells us, "I endeavoured to give 
what had happened the most ingenious tuni I could, 
by the following verses : — 

"TO THE HONOUEABLE MISS MOKCKTOK. 

" Not tbat irith th' excellent Montrose 

I had the happiness to dine ; 

Xot that I late from dinner rose, 

From Graham's wit, from generous wine' '—Etc. 
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Tlwie aiv odier signs of Boswell s growing indul- 
«?rSK)r in wice. He does not so regularly mark the 
dars vith lus nsnal accnraey, nor does he enumerate the 
^oesss so fioDr. About a week before this indecoroun 
exhibitioiu he "^ dined with Johnson at a Bishops/' 
wh<:^e name for some nsason he omits, and adds, inno- 
eendy enoogfa, •*! have unfortunately recorded none 
irf the conversatiim.^ Unfortunate it was ; for on 
this ocii!asion. also, Mr. BosweU, his episcopal host 
notwithstanding, exhibited himself in a state of gross in- 
toxication. It happened that the good Mrs. Hannah 
More was of thb party, and she records, " I was much 
disgusted with Mr. Bo«swell, who came up after dinner 
much disordered with wine." This, then, was the 
reason for his suppressing the bishop s name, as well 
as for his having '* unfortunately " found it impossible 
to recall the conversatiou. 

On June 5. 17SI, iifter gi^iug to see Lord Bute's 
seat at Luton, Boswell took leave of his friend until 
March in the following year. There is a complete 
silence between the friends, and Johnson, who was 
much ailing, does not appear to have written him a 
single letter. Boswell was now in greater embarrass- 
ments than usual, but was characteristically thinking of 
lx)rrowing a sum of money to bring him to London ! 
Lord Xor til's ministry had Mien, and as it was likely 
that the Opposition would " come in," his head was 
full of a scheme for obtaining some lucrative employ- 
ment. Johnson wrote to moderate these wild dreams. 

" If you want to know what you shall do now, I 
don't think this time of bustle and confusion like to 
produce any advantage to you. Every man has those 
to reward and gratify who have contributed to his ad- 
vancement. To come hither with such expectations at 
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the expense of borrowed money, which, I find, you 
know not where to borrow, can hardly be considered 
prudent. I am sorry to find, what your solicitations 
seem to imply, that you have already gone the whole 
length of your credit. This is to set the quiet of your 
whole life at hazard. If you anticipate your inherit- . 
ance, yoa can at last inherit nothing ; all that you 
receive must pay for the past. You must get a place, 
or pine in penur}-, with the empty name of a great 
estate. Poverty, my dear friend, is so great an evil, 
and pregnant with so much temptation, and so much 
misery, that I cannot but earnestly enjoin you to avoid 
it. Live on what you have ; live if you can on less ; 
do not borrow either for vanity or pleasure ; the vanity 
will end in shame, and the pleasure in regret : stay 
therefore at home, till you have saved money for your 
journey thither." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

POLITICS— DEATH OF DR, JOHNSON. 

1782. 

Lord Auchixleck had been in failing health, and for 
some time had shown symptoms of mental decay. These 
took the shape of an iteration of his old stories, which he 
would introduce without d jyropoSy or connection, much 
like the late Mr. Rogers. In this sad state he would 
sit and vote on the Bench, which, as his old friend 
Ramsay says, was thought improper. His son fancied 
that this unhappy state of things " would not go on for 
long." lie was away on a visit at Sir Charles Preston's, 
when he was recalled by an express with news that his 
father was dying. He appears to have arrived too late 
— at least, he leaves the matter a little indistinct. 
This event took place on August 20, 1782.* 

The old judge was much lamented down at his own 
place, Auchinleek, where he had been long known and 
esteemed ; and the worthy minister of the parish, Mr. 

* " August 20th, at Edinburgh, aged 7G, Alex. Boswell, Esq., 
of Auchinleek, one of the Senatore of the College of Justice, and 
many yeara one of the Lords Commissionei*s of Justiciary, which 
last office he resigned, when the state of his health made it im- 
])roper for him any longer to undergo its fatigues. He was the 
father of James Boswell, Esq., the Coi'sican traveller.** 
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I Dun, preached a special aermoa on "August 28, 

[ 1782, being the Sabbath after the funeral," in which hu 

I bewailed and praised his patron in feeling terms. " lie 

«'as knowing and learned without self-conceit. He was 

strictly religious, but liis religion was consistent. . . . 

He highly esteemed the clergj', and he took a share in 

L the goveniment of the national Church. As a judge, 

I tia dihgence, knowledge, integrity, and despatch is 

I written in the records of more courts than one, and 

in the hearts of thousands. 1 have met with strangers 

who, upon my mentioning the name of Auchinleck, as 

[ a direction to me, have shown me kindness for my 

I worthy patron's sake." * 

" I need not tell you, my hearers, of his benignity to 

I his tenants, when old age and poverty has overtaken 

I some of you he has given you an inheritance for life. 

^ He always preferred the sober tenant to the stranger, 

and, to my certain knowledge, in every instance when 

he found the old tenant, he accepted of the lower rent. 

His servants he changed not while they could serve, 

jmd when they could not, he provided for them." This 

(natural and genuine panegyric is a pleasing tribute to 
the merits of the departed judge. 
Johnson, indeed, seems to have had misgivings as 
to the effect of this new elevation on his protege', and 
gave him valuable and wholesome advice, begging hini 

>to be moderate and restrained, and not launch out in 
• He ftdda thia note : " Oh ! this was written Septembei* 1^, 
1786. I copy this with weeping eyes and with a melting, bleed- 
ing heart. He i>nco was my fi-iend who ti'asted in me, and I 
hope never waa deceived. / lay down my pen to lake up my 
handkerchief. I weep not for him, bnt foi' myeelf and many 
others, I write and weep again ! O Death, what evil hast thou 
done ! Whence earnest tlion ? The bui'ning candle ia a propei- 
emblem of hia Lordship, who kept hie station, was useful in it, 
-wasted gradually, and at the end of eeventy-five jeara expired." 
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expense, under the delusion that he had " come into " 
a large fortune. Of these counsels the " Laird of 
Auchinleck " seems to have taken little heed ; in a few 
years the forecasts of the sagacious Johnson were more 
than verified, though he did not live to see his friend 
sunk in debt and difficulties of all kinds. 

In a week or so after his father's funeral the new 
laird had actually proposed setting off* to join his 
friend, a step to which Johnson properly objected. 
Mr. Boswell then remained wholly silent for some 
months, though the sage had held out the prospect of 
a second visit to Auchinleck, under newer and more 
favourable conditions. 

Bosivell to Wilkes. 

"Edinburgh, February 14, 1783. 

" Dear Sir, — I did expect that before now you 
would have sent me a peace-offering of wit, for having 
put mc in fear of Dr. Johnson's anger at Mr. Dilly's. 
But the good and hospitable bookseller informs me that 
the Chamberlain of the city of London insists that he is 
entitled to hear first from the Laird of Auchinleck. I 
therefore now demand what we in the law language 
call a solatium^ not of shining ore, but of brilliant 
pleasantry. 

" As I am now Master of Auchinleck, of which we 
have often talked, I hope you will venture to pay it a 
visit ; I will insure your safety. I hope to be with you 
in London next month, when we shall settle the time. 
In Sir Alexander Dick's large collection of letters irom 
eminent and ingenious men, to which I have free access, 
I find a great many from Dr. Armstrong, some of which 
are very good. It is curious to observe with what fond 
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praise he writes of you at one period, and with what 
atribilious rage at another. Sir Alexander, who is now 
in his eightieth year, i$ very little changed from what 
you have seen him. He remembers you with lively 
pleasure. Do answer my demand without delay. You 
deserve no days of grace. Pray make my compliments 
acceptable to Miss Wilkes, and believe me to be, dear 
Sir, most socially yours, James Boswell." * 

In March, 1783, he arrived in town, as "Laird of 
Auchinleck," and found his friend in a sad state of 
.suffering. The old, pleasant talks and meetings were, 
in fact, about to close, and Johnson's last illness had 
actually begun. He was in a state, too, of fretful irrita- 
tion, as when a gentleman asked him, " Had he been 
abroad that day ? " he replied, " Don't talk so childishly; 
you may as well ask if I hanged myself to-day." 
Changing the subject, Boswell mentioned politics ; the 
answer was : " Sir, I'd as soon have a man to break my 
bones as to talk to me of public affairs." The " gentle- 
man " was Boswell himsel£ I fancy T see little touches 
here and there in the chronicle which show that the 
laird was a little exalted by his new dignity. 

Having remained in town for over two months, 
Mr, Boswell set out for Scotland on May 30th. The 
night before, he made his friend this affectionate speech ; 
*' I assured him that in the whole range of his acquaint- 
ance there never had been any one who had a more 
sincere respect aud affection for him than I had. He 
said, ' I believe it, sir. Were I in distress, there is no 
man I would sooner come to than to you. I should 
like to come and have a cottage in your park, toddle 
about, live mostly on milk, and be taken care of by Mrs. 
■Boswell.' He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, 
° MS., British Museum. 
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as usual when I was leaving him for any length of time. 
I walked from his door to-day with a fearful apprehen- 
sion of what might happen before I returned." 

Unhappily, these forebodings were to be justified; 
within less than a month Johnson was seized with a 
paralytic stroke, from which, however, he recovered. 
With that curious fitfulness which so contrasts with his 
professions, Boswell seems to have grown rather neglect- 
ful ; at least, we find Johnson reproaching him — " You 
should not make your letters such rarities." The truth 
was Mr. Boswell was now so engrossed with politics, 
and dreams of becoming a leading man in his county, 
that he had little time for correspondence. The death 
of his father, and his new position of responsibility seem 
to have engendered in that busy soul quite a new 
train of ambitious projects, and he began to think he 
might fairly look for political advancement, a seat in 
the House of Commons, or a place [under Government, 
etc. From this date there is a general change in the 
direction of his views ; and it would almost seem that 
he relaxed somewhat in his assiduous attendance on his 
jorreat friend. With much satisfaction he wrote to 
him that *'the gentlemen of the county had at two 
public meetings appointed me their Prceses, or Chair- 
man." He also lamented the way in which he was 
neglected by his patrons in power. Johnson sent him 
this rather sarcastic consolation : " Like all other men 
who have great friends, you begin to feel the pangs of 
neglected merit ; and all the comfort I can give you is, 
by telling you that you have more pangs to feel and 
more neglect to suffer." He significantly hoped, though 
he did not seem to believe, that he was the only confi- 
dant of these repinings. He advised him strongly to 
attend to his estate, and leave these matters alone. 
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Boswell, however, was not inolined to follow this 
sound advice. With hie new lairdship, a passion for 
"coming forward in politics" had seized on him. No 
man was so persistent as Boswell in trying to obtain 
promotion or advancement, but he was, unfortunately, 
always unlucky. He attached himself to a series of 
patrons, though they appear to have done little for 
him. But Mr. Dundas, Sir James Lowther, Lord Mount- 
stuart, "my Mecscnas," andmany more, were persistently 
" invoked," as he called it, and with little result, save 
that of many hopes held out, and some promises, all to 
end in disappointment. It is not known how he con- 
trived to secure the friendly patronage of Burke. In 
March, 1778, he had addressed to him a letter from 
Edinburgh, in familiar and jocose strain, but hinting 
clearly enough that Mr. Burke was a man to whom 
patronage might one day come. 

Boswell to Mr. Burke. 
*' Dear Sir," he wrote, — " Upon my honour I began 
letter to you some time ago, and did not finish it be- 
cause I imagined you were then near your apotheosis, 
jis poor Goldsmith said upon a former occasion, when he 
thought your party was coming into administration ; 
and being one of our old Barons of Scotland, my pride 
could not brook the appearance of paying my court to a 
minister amongst the crowd of interested expectants 
on his accession. At present, I take it for granted that 
I need be under no such apprehension, and therefore I 
resume the indulgence of my inclination. This may be, 
perhaps, a singular method of beginning a correspond- 
ence, and in one sense may not be complimentative. 
But I can sincerely assure you, dear sir, that I feel and 
mean a genuine compliment to Mr. Burke himself. It 
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is generally thought no meanness to solicit the notice 
and favour of a man in power ; and surely it is much 
less a meanness to endeavour by honest means to have 
the honour and pleasure of being on an agreeable foot- 
ing with a man of superior knowledge, abilities, and 

genius. 

" I have to thank you for the obligations which you 
have already conferred upon me, by the welcome which 
I have, upon repeated occasions, exf)erienced under your 
roof. When I was last in London you gave me a 
general invitation, which I value more than a Treasury 
warrant : — an invitation to ' the feast of reason,' and, 
what I like still more, 'the flow of soul,' which you 
dispense with liberal and elegant abundance, is, in my 
estimation, a privilege of enjoying certain felicity ; and 
we know that riches and honour are desirable only as 
means to felicity, and that they often fail of the end. 

"Most heartily do I rejoice that our present 
ministers have at last yielded to conciliation. For 
amidst all the sanguinary zeal of my countrymen, I have 
professed myself a friend to our fellow-subjects in 
America, so far as they claim an exemption from being 
taxed by the representatives of the King's British 
subjects. I do not perfectly agree with you ; for I deny 
the Declaratory Act, and I am a warm Tory in its true 
constitutional sense. I wish I were a commissioner, or 
one of the secretaries of the commission for the grand 
treaty. I am to be in London this spring, and if his 
Majesty should ask me what I would choose, my answer 
will be, to assist in the compact between Britain and 
America. May I beg to hear from you, and in the 
meantime to have my compliments made acceptable to 
Mrs. Burke? — I am, dear sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, James Boswell.". 
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It was in Boswell's favour that he ahould have 
enhsted the interest of such a man. On a later 
occasion, he bad in view the office of Judge Advocate, 
and here Barke lent him his "friendly aid." Poor 
Boswell, however, failed in this, as he was to do in so 
many other veutures ; for the more powerful interest of 
the Duke of Bucclcugh secured the post for cue Mr. Mark 
Pringle, The "friendly aid" had taken the shape of 
warm recommendation to General Conway, in which 
Jlr. Boswell's cliaracter was drawn in " glowing colours, 
Mr. Burke being gooil enough to add — We must do 
something for you, for our own sakes." This is Boswell's 
own descriptiou, written in the too candid and flattering 
"memoir" wc often quoted from. Though the place 
was not obtained, lie declared " he valued Mr. Burke's 
letter much more." 

Not less unwearied was he in pui-suing another 
ignis fatiius. " It was generally supposed," he tells us, 
in his little memoirs, "that Mr. Boswell would have a 
seat in Parliament," and he made many attempts to 
secure this " object of his inclination." He wrote 
pamphlets, he curried favour with patrons, but no one 
seemed to treat him as "a serious politician." "My 
friend Lord Mountstuart " said once to him, "' I would 
do anything for you but bring you into Parliament : 
for I could not be sure but you might oppose me in 
something the next day.' His Lords/up judged well!' 

He was more fortunate, however, in securing the 
patronage of Sir James Lowther, afterwards Lord 
Lonsdale, who returned no less than seven members, but 
of whom he had spoken but coldly in his *' Tour," — a 
curious contrast to more rapturous apostrophes, when, later, 
he began to have hopes from him. To this nobleman he 
was to owe the Recordership of Carlisle, which he took 
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as an camest of better things* The new patron, 
selected by Bos well for " bowing his intelleetnal knee " 
to, was a personage of extraordinary wealth, power, and 
influence. The son of a former Grovemor of Barbadoes, 
he had inherited estates in Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Yorkshire, with rich mines and other property. He 
had thus secured enormous parliamentary influence, and 
virtually nominated the members for the two first-named 
counties. He had, besides, purchased lx>roughs, such as 
Haslemere in Surrey, and Appleby, where he had the 
credit of introducing !Mr. Pitt to Parliament. With these 
advantages he was of an arrogant and even malignant 
disposition, with a perfect rage for legal quarrels. 
It was said of him, that "a determination to oppress, 
by means of wealth and under colour of law, all who 
were obnoxious to him, has been frequently imputed to 
Lord Lonsdale : and the records of the Courts, the Book 
of reports, and the accounts of the assizes in different 
C*ounties have appeared for a long series of years to 
afford some basis for the imputation." Having obtained 
from the Crown a grant of a certain estate, held by the 
Duke of Portland, he prosecuted his claims with a sort 
of ferocity, levying ejectments and putting every engin<^ 
of tlic law in force. This made him highly unpopulai", 
and was the cause of his losing his seats in Cumberland, 
which he often attempted to recover by extraordinary 
efforts. It was said that a vicar of Laleham having 
offended him, he took the course of leaving his own 
mansion at that place unoccupied for years, in order 
that the vicar should not receive any tithes. At one 
time he was bitterly assailed by Peter Pindar, against 
whom he brouorht an action for libel, and it caused much 
astonishment that, on apology being made, he accepted 
it. He fought several duels, in one of which his 
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jkdvereary fired into his own foot. This extraordinaiy 
person had, of course, immense influence- with the 
mBHtiy and the Fariiament. From being Sir James 
Lowther he became Lord Lonsdale in 1784, and, later, 
Lord Lowther. Such was the patron whom Boswell 
was now extolling to the skies, and on whom he had 
now fixed his hopes, but who was to bring him nothing 
but anxiety and disappointment. 

On his appointment, the new Recorder was much 
ridiculed — 

" BoBwell once flamed with patriotic zeal, 

His bow was erer bent ; 
Now he BO pablic wroDg caa feel 

Till Lowther nods aesent. 
To seize the throne which faction tries, 

And wonld the prince command, 
The Toiy Boawell coolly cries, 

'My KiDg's in Westmoreland.' " * 

His friend Dr. Douglas becoming Bishop of Carlisle 
almost at the same time, the elated Boawell wrote that 
" these two promotions gave occasion to the following 
epigram " — of course his own, and duly published : — 
" Of old, ere wise concoi-d niiited this ialo. 
Our neighbours of Scotland were fuea at Carliale ; 
But now what a change have we here on this border. 
When DoQglas ia Bishop, and Boiwell Reorder." 

Another infiuential i)erson on whose "protection" 
Boswell waa counting was the powerful Dundas. He 
proved,' like his other patron, but a reed. Unluckily, 
his brother David was also pressing his claims on tlie 
minister, who had promised the late Lord Auchinleck 
to confer some office on him. This promise he renewed 
to Boswell himself, assuring him that " he looked on it 
as a death-bed one." Yet David was kept waiting 
eight years, and was still waiting. Boswell gives a 

• Quoted in Ur. Rogers' " Memoir." 
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piteous sketch of his own treatment by this rough 
being, who was no doubt wearied by the importunities of 
the brothers. " He is right in persevering, so as to leave 
Dundas no excuse for not keeping his word. As to my- 
self, Dundas, though hQ pledged himself (as the modem 
phrase is) to assist me in advancing in promotion ; yet, 
except when I in a manner compelled him to dine trith 
-me last winter, has entirely avoided me, and I strongly 
suspect has given Pitt a prejudice against me. The 
excellent Langton says it is disgraceful ; it is utter folly 
in Pitt not to reward and attach to his Administration 
a man of my popular and pleasant talents, whose merit 
he has acknowledged in a letter under his own hand. 
He did not answer several letters, which I wrote at 
intervals, requesting to wait upon him ; I lately wrote 
to him that such behaviour to me was certainly not 
generous. *I think it is not just, and (forgive the 
freedom) I doubt if it be wise. If I do not hear firom 
you in ten days, I shall conclude that you are resolved 
to have no farther communication with me ; for I assure 
you, sir, I am extremely unwilling to give you, or 
indeed myself, unnecessary trouble.' About two months 
have elapsed, and he has made no sign. How can I 
still delude myself with dreams of rising in the great 
sphere of life ? I will tell you ; Lord Lonsdale, who, 
when he pleases, has great power in every Adminis- 
tration, shows me more and more regard ; and Sir 
Michael Le Fleming, Governor Penn, and Colonel 
Lowther, three of his Members, assure me that he will 
give me a seat in Parliament at the General Election. 
I do not reckon upon this, but the ^)<??^f-e/rtf is 
animating. 

" I cannot help thinking with you that Pitt is the 
ablest and most useful minister of any of those whom 
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we know ; ... if he baa treated me unjustly in his steward- 
ship for the public, and behaved with ungrateful- 
ioaolence to my patron, who first introduced him into 
public life, may I not warrantably arraign many 
articles, and great ones too, in his conduct, which I 
can attack with forcible energj- ? At present I keep 
myself quiet, and wait till we see how things will turn 
out. My candidateship in my own County is honour- 
able, though I am between two great parties, either 
of which could overwhelm me, but perhaps may rather 
let me come in, by bringing mo in apparently, than Ixv 
defeated by its opponent. You will forgive me for all 
this egotism." 

There was another " patron " on whom, it is evident, 
Boswell was casting longing eyes, stimulated by the 
fact that his friend Temple had obtained preferment 
from the same quarter. This was Lord Lisburne, who 
had shown him some polite attentions. Boswell often 
recurred to this nobleman in his letters with compli- 
ments, etc., and was eagerly anxious to please him. 

Mr. Boswell to Lord Lishurnt'. 

" Bickham, near PljmoDtb, September 21. 

"My Lord, — On my way to Cornwall, to visit our 
worthy friend Temple, I intended, according to your 
Lordship's obliging invitation, to have payed my respects 
to your Lordship and Lady Lisburne at Mamhead ; but 
I found myself hurried, and deferred it till my return. 
My two eldest daughters are with mc, and, if not in- 
convenient, will do ourselves the honour to dine at 
Mamhead on Monday next. I request that your Lord- 
ship will take the trouble to let me know by a note, 
which I shall inquire for at the post-house atChudleigh. 
My daughters join me in respectful compliments. 
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*' And I ever am, my Lord, your Lordship's most 
obedient, humble servant, 

"James Boswell." 

To the Bishoj) 0/ Carlisle. 

" Great Portland Street, June 17. 

"My dear Lord, — Sir Eichard Sjrmons having 
asked me to a very pleasant dinner party to-morrow, 
I shall not have the honour of making my bows in 
Windsor Castle till Sunday morning. My son shall 
obey your Lordship's summons, and learn from his 
father to respect John Carliol, as Sir Joseph Bankes 
calls your Lordship — of whom I ever am, with all 
sincerity, your much obliged and faithful servant." 

Mr. Boswell was now lieard of in all directions, 
making speeches, moving addresses, and printing pam- 
phlets of a rather incoherent kind. The subject of an 
Indian Bill, proposed by the " Coalition" in 1783, and 
a Bill to reduce the number of Scotch judges, had no 
very particular connection with his fortunes or prin- 
ciples ; but he seized on these topics in an ardent and 
even hysterical way, and his friends were to be astonished 
and amused by the first of his attempts to put himself 
before the political world, which took the shape of a 
letter to his countrymen. This appeal was, in parts, a 
sober, sensible, and well-reasoned production enough, 
directed against what he called the "baleful coalition." In 
a few places only does the true llosweUmn/in^eut* break 
out, but this was almost as irrepressible in his case as 
was King Charles's head in that of Mr. Dick. It was 
addressed to " the people of Scotland on the present 
state of the nation, and was published at his own 
expense. A quotation from Goldsmith introduced it, 
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of which the last two lines were partieularij happy in 
their application — 

'Till half a patriot, half a coward (i^wn, 
I fly from petty Tyrants to the throne.' " 

After lamenting the cold indiEfercnce of Im country- 
men during the exciting question of the Middlesex 
election, and of the American War, he, at the opening, 
turned tiside at once to introduce Mr. Boswell himself. 

" I was one of the few who, as far as my voice could 
go, ventured to oppose it (the war) as unjust and in- 
expedient. My intimacy with the excellent and much- 
honoured General Oglethorpe, who still lives with all 
his faculties and all his benevolence in full vigour, con- 
firmed me in my opinion ; and, when pleading at the Bar 
of the House of Commons in a question concerning tax- 
ation, I avowed that opinion, declaring that the man in 
the world for whom I have the highest respect (Dr. 
Johnson) had not been able to convince me that taxation 
was no tyranny. My principles being of a Tory cast — 
that is to say, those of a steady Royalist — it gHeved me 
to the heart, that our most gracious Sovereign should be 
advised by evil counsellors to assent to severe measure 
against it." 

He then considered the scheme proposed by the 
Coalition for seizing on the Administration and places 
of the East India Company. He described tlie indecent 
haste with which the Bill was hurried on ; " the rapidity 
of its course and its ill-looking appearance indicated its 
character ; " and when it came into the House of Lords 
the alarm was, "Stop thief!" He then proceeded to 
furnish historical precedents for the king's interference, 
defending his Majesty's course in the warmest fashion. 
In conclusion, he made this appeal: "The purpose of 
this letter is to recommend to the people of Scotland to 
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address liis Majesty upon this momentous crisis," offer- 
ing his support and attachment. *' For my own part, 
I should claim no credit did I not flatter myself that 
I practise what I now presume to recommend. I have 
mentioned former circumstances, perhaps with too much 
egotism^ to show that I am no time-server, and, at this 
moment, friends to whom I have attached my affection, 
gratitude, and interest are zealous for the measure 
which I deem so alarming. Let me add that a dismissal 
of the Portland ministry will probably disappoint an 
object which I have most ardently at heart. But, hold- 
ing an estate transmitted to me through my ancestors 
by charters from a series of kings, the importance of a 
Charter and the prerogative of a King impresses my 
mind with seriousness and with duty." 

The result of this appeal, which received the cautious 
approbation of Johnson and private friends, was related 
at the opening of a far more obstreperous and jubilant 
pamphlet, of which he delivered himself a year or so 
later. He then had " the happiness," he said, — ** to find 
my letter received, not only with indulgence, but with 
a generous warmth of heart, which I can never forget, 
and to the latest moment of my life shall most gratefidly 
remember. Hie Jire of loyalty was kindled. It flew 
throu^ich our counties and our boroughs. The Kino^ was 
addressed ; the C onstitution was saved. I was proud 
thus to eiere viros ; prouder still than of receiving the 
applause of the minister of the Crown, which he was 
pleased to convey to me in a very handsome letter, 
upon which, however, 1 set a high value, considering 
not only the minister, l)ut the man ; and accordingly it 
shall he 2^^'cserved in the archives of my family"* He, 

* Mi\ Pitt was then fighting a desperate battle with the Oppo- 
sition, but he found time courteouslj to acknowledge the offering. 
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of course, forwarded the pamphlet to Johnson, with 
apologies for taking an opposite view on one or two 
pointa But Johnson, oppressed with asthma and a 
complication of disorders, wrote that he " must forgive 
a man struggling with disease his neglect of disputes, 
politics, and pamphlets." It was amusing now to find 
that the " neglected " Mr. Boswell had discovered that 
the principles of his " great friends " were not such as 
he could support. 

All this was in aid of that ambitious scheme to 
which these ephemeral efibrts were to minister, that of 
entering Parliament an a member for his native county 
— a truly Utopian idea ; for nowhere was he so likely to 
be appreciated at his true value as in his own district. 
That want of a " better bottom," in spite of native 
joviality and good humour, would be a fatal obstacle. 
He even fancied that he would succeed the sitting 
member. Colonel Montgomerie. 

In the March of 1784, the rising feeling of Yorkshire 
in favour of Mr. Pitt was causing much anxiety and 
even consternation to the Whig party. Mr. Wilberforce 
was afraid that he would not be able to promote a good 
county meeting ; but with much exertion it was got to- 
gether at York Castle, on March 25th. He proved to be 
the hero of the day, and Boswell, who was there visiting 

" I sent it to Mr. Pitt," the anthor tella the public, " with a letter, 
in which I tbos exprensed lo^Belf : * My principles may appear tn 
yon too monarchical : bat I know and am persuaded, they are not 
inconsistent with the true principles of liberty. Be this as it may, 
yon. Sir, are now the Prime Minister, called by the Sovereign to 
muntain tbe right of the Crown, as well as those of the people, 
against a yiolent faction. As such, yon are entitled to tbe warmest 
support of every good subject in every department.' He answered, 
' I am extremely obliged to you for the sentiments yon do me the 
hunoor to espress, and have observed with great pleasure the 
lealoiu and abU support given to the Cause of the Publick in 
the work yon were so good to transmit to me.' *' 

VOL. I. L" 
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the BosvilleSy magnified his own share in the proceedings^ 
and famished a description of the whole to Mr. Dimdas. 
" Boswell," wrote the latter to Wilberforce, ** has been 
with me, and given me an account of your feats at York." 
"I saw," says Boswell, describing the scene, "what 
seemed a mere shrimp mount upon the table, but, as 
I listened, he grew and grew until the shrimp became 
a whale." 

In his elation he wrote to Johnson, to tell him of his 
" high gratification in the triumphs of monarchical prin- 
ciples in that great county." Instead of going on to 
meet his friend, he turned back to his own eountr}% 
where he carried an address to his Majesty. 

Johnson at this time was suffering acutely, but was 
much amused by these proceedings ; and wrote of him 
good-naturedly, though rather contemptuously : " The 
man so busy about addresses is neither more nor less 
than our own Boswell, who had come as far as York 
towards London, but turned back on the dissolution, 
and is said now to stand for some place. Whether 
to wish him success, his best friends hesitate." As 
regards this candidature, he gave him some very signifi- 
cant counsels, which show how well he understood his 
friend, and the dangers to which his weakness exposed 
him. 

" You are entering upon a transaction which requires 
much prudence. You must endeavour to oppose with- 
out exasperating ; to practise temporar}' hostility, with- 
out producing enemies for life. This one thing I must 
enjoin you, which is seldom observed in the conduct of 
elections ; — / Qtmst entreat you to he scrupulous in the 
icse of strong liquors. One night's drunkenness may 
defeat the labours of forty days well employed. Be firm, 
but not clamorous ; be active, but not malicious ; and 
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you may form such an interest, as may not only exalt 
yourself, but dignify your family." 

Having learned at York, or on his way to York, that 
there was to be a dissolution, he issued an address to 
the electore of his county. 

"An Address to the Real FreeJiolders of the County 
of Ayr. 

"Gentlemen, — If my friend Colonel Montgomerie 
shall not be a candidate at next election, I intend to 
oflFer my services as your representative in Parliament. 
If Colonel Montgomerie stands, he shall have my 
■warmest support ; for I have never ceased to think 
that great injustice was done both to you and him when 
he was deprived of the seat given him by your voice ; 
and I am very desirous to have ample reparation made 
for that injustice. Indeed, gentlemen, you have at the 
two last elections been disappointed of your representa- 
tion by the unconstitutional means of those votes, which, 
upon a notice that I glory in having made, were, at a 
meeting of this county, 29th October, 1782, declared to 
be nominal saxA jictitious. 

"Colonel Montgomerie and I will probably at no 
time be on different sides. We are both connected with 
the respectable old interest of the county ; and I trust 
we should both be exceedingly sorry to hurt it by a 
division, of which its enemies are eagerly watchful to 
take advantage. 

" I pledge my word and honour that if there is not 
a greater number of the real freeholders for me than for 
any other candidate, I shall retire from the contest. I 
disdain to avail myself of what I condemn ; and I am 
not callous enough to bear the indignant and reproach- 
ful looks of my worthy neighbours, who would consider 
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that, by an artful use of the letter of that law which so 
loudly calls for reformation, I had triumphed over their 
wishes, and annihilated their most valuable privileges. 

*\ My political principles I have avowed, in the most 
direct and public manner, to be those of a steady 
Koyalist, who reveres monarchy, but is at the same time 
animated with genuine feelings of liberty; principles 
which, when well understood, are not in any degree 
inconsistent, but are happily united in the true British 
Constitution. 

**The confidences with which I have been honoured 
by many of you in my profession as a lawyer, and other 
marks of attention which you have been pleased to show 
me, embolden me to believe that you think well of my 
integrity and abilities. On the other hand, I declare 
that I should pay the utmost deference to your instruc- 
tions as my constituents ; and as I am now the repre- 
sentative of a family which has held an estate in the 
county, and maintained a respectable character for 
almost three centuries, I flatter myself that I shall not 
be reckoned too presumptuous when I Jispire to the high 
distinction of being your representative in Parliament, 
and that you will not disapprove of my indulging an 
ambition that this family shall rather advance than fall 
oflF in my time. 

" Though I should not be successful at the next, or 
at any future election, I am so fortunate as to have re- 
sources enough to prevent me from being discontented 
or fretful on that account; and I shall ever be, with 
cordial regard, Gentlemen, your very faithful, and most 
obedient, humble servant, James Boswell. 

" Auchinleck, March 17, 1784." 

But on reaching Auchinleck he found the Colonel, 
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who he hoped would have retired, was seeking re- 
electioD. Finding that he had do chance, he set ofl' 
for London. 

On his way to town he was received with hospitality 
at Carlisle, by Dr. Percy, then Bishop of Dromore, a kind- 
ness which he was to return by strange lack of courtesy in 
his great work. When he reached Edinburgh he wrote to 
him, on Mai-ch 6th, and, after thanking the bishop for his 
*'very kind hospitality at Carlisle," he enters on what 
his mind was then full of, the political state and pros- 
pects of the country. "The state of the nation has for 
some time been such that in my opinion every good 
subject is called upon to defend the constitution by 
supporting the crown. I enclose a pamphlet which I 
have published on the subject, and which I am truly 
happy to find has had considerable influence. I rejoice 
that the Irish appear to be so loyal. If your lordship 
thinks that my pamphlet will promote the laudable 
spirit, and any of the Dublin publishers choose to run 
the risk of reprintiug it, I sliall be glad to hear of its 
success." 

He then passes to the subject of Dr. Johnson, whom 
he intended to wait on " at the end of the month with 
respectful attention. I wish to publish as a regale to 
him, a neat little volume, ' The Praises of Dr. Johnson 
by contemporary writers.' It will be about the size of 
Selden's ' Table Talk,' of which your lordship made 
me a present, with an inscription on the blank leaf in 
print which does me honour. It is placed in the library 
at Aucbinleck. Will your lordship take the trouble to 
send me a note of the writers you recollect who have 
prabed our much respected friend. My address when 
in London is at General Paoli's, in Portman Square." 
The bishop, however, took no notice of this letter, and. 
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four months later, Boswell wrote to know had he 
received it. 

** I am now, as your lordship once observed to me, 
your neighbour. For while here, at the romantic seat 
of my ancestors, I am at no great distance from Ireland. 
I hope we shall visit as neighbours." In another letter 
he dwells on the same prospect : " What a dreary thing 
(I cannot help feeling it) is it to have one s friends 
i-emoved to a distant country. When I recollect the 
many pleasing hours which I have spent with Dr. Percy 
in London, and the few at Alnwick, and the few at 
Edinburgh, and a good many at Carlisle, how much do 
I wish we were well established in Enffland. I am 
resolved, however, some time or other, to see Ireland all 
over, and with what glee shall we talk old stories at 
Dromore." It would be hard to resist this affectionate 
w^anntli. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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BASIL. Itiuiinted b* Sit Jon GuimT, ILA., aiu] J. tduioHiT. 

HIDE AKD SEEK. lllDilnWd by Sir Iohh Cilbht. R.A.,U]d I. HiiiiDinT. 

THE DEAD BECRBT, Wllhi Fmnlliplece by SlrJoniGn-HUT, R A. 

QUEEN OF REARTt. Willi aPreaKaiileM by Sit loHxGiLBiBT.R.A. 

KV HISCELLAHIBB. With ■ Stn|.pl>w FonnilDf WiLiii Collihs. 



THE WOMAK IH WHITE. Wllh llliuti. h> Sir J.I 

THE HODMBTOKB. WIIB llluilntioH bt G. Ou 

MAH AHD WIFE. Wiib IIKuttUloDI b/WlLU^iM Eutiu 



ud F. A. PuuL 



POOR NIBS FIECB. lllallnuadbi G. Du MiuUHind Edvuid Hcokii. 
MlBt OB HBB.t WilhlUuil>.byS.L.FiLDU,RJt,a^Hii<iirW<ioDi.A.RA. 



THE LAW IMD THE LADT. Illut: by S. L. FiLOii, R.A , and Stdhm Hiu. 

THE HAUETED HOTEL. lllDiintKl hy Aithit* Uopiiaa. 

THE TWO DBKTIHIES. { HEART AKD BOIBHCE. "1 BAT Ba~ 



B1.1HE 

t 



_A R(MUE-a LIFE. 



I LITTLE HOVELS, 



t P.fl.ce by Wilt-.. Bbmhi, ud JS lUumiliom bj 



BOOKS PU BUSHED BV 



COLLINS (CHURTON).-A MONOGRAPH ON DEAN SVriFT. By 

J. Cm lktox C ol lins. C rown 8vo . clet h extra, 8*. IShortiy, 

COLllAirS~HU]IOROUS WORKS : " Brood Grins," " My Nightffo«n 
and Slippers," and other Homoroot Works of CvnoB C<iuum. Witb Life by 
G. B. BucPTOiw, and Frontispiece by Hooamtii. Crofro Sto, cloth extra^ Tiu 9A, 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERT INCH A SOLDIER : A NoveL By M. J. 

CoLQUHOuii. Post 8vo. JHostrated boards, gn. 

CONVALESCENT COOKERY: A Faintly Handbook. By Cathbrikb 

RrAM. Crown 8vo. la. < cloth Hinp» !■. 6<i. — ___«««^_^_^ 

CONWAY (MONCURE D.\ WORKS BY. 

DEHOROLOOT AMD DEYIL-LORB. With 65 Ulustnlions. T^urd Edition. Two 

Vols., demy 8vo. cloth extra, 9Hn* 
k HECKUICB OF BT0RIE8. 25 Illnsts. by W. J. Hbnnbsst. Sq. 8vo, cloth, «a 
PINE AND PALM: A Novel. Two Vols., crown 8yo. cloth extra. !ila. 
OEOROE WASHUIOTOir*S RULES OF CIVILITT Tracad to their Sources aod 

Restored. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellam, J>a. 



COOK (DUTTON), NOVELS BY. 

PAUL F08TER*B DAUGHTER. Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., 3a. 6«i. ; poat Bvo,aiaat. boards, 9a. 
LEO. Post 8vo. illD Str ated board s, Jla^ 

CORNWALL.-POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST OF ENO- 

LAID ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitfons of Old Cornwall. Collected 
by Robert Humt . F.R. S. Two St ec l'plates by Gao.CamKSHAin[. Cr. 8 t o. d. . 7a. Od. 

CRADDOCk.~THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN^ 

TAIR 8. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Post 8vo, lUost bds., ga. ; cl. limp. Si 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series : 
The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Sboond from 18^4 to iSn. A Gathering of 
the Best Humour ot Thackxrat, Hood, Mathews Albbbt Smitii, A*BEcizTr» 
Robert Brough, ftc. With nomerons Steel Enxravinns and Woodcnts by Crlik- 
SHANK. HiNE, Landblls. &c Twq Vols , crown 8vo^ cloth gilt, y«. M. eada. 
THE LIFE OF ORORGB CRUIKSHAHX. By Blamchakd Jerrolo. Witb 84 

Ill ustrations and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth exfm, Ta. 6<i. 

CUMMIN6 (C. F. GORDON), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, d. ex., 8a. 6«L each. 
IN THE HEBRIDES. With Autotype Facsimile and si lUoatrations. 
IN THE HIMALAYAS AND 01 THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 43 lUastrations. 

_ VIA CORNWA L L TO E GYP TJ" With P hotogra^ re Frootis. Demy 8 vo. cl.. 7*. »<l. 

CUSSANS.-A' HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY; with InstructionrTor 

Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., Ac By John E. Cussans. With 
408 Wo odcuts, Tw o Col ou red and Two Plain Plates. Crown 8vo, d oth extra. 7i«. Gdi. 

CYPLES(W.) — HEARTS of G OLD. Cr.8vo,cl. . 8sr6dTpost8'% ^bds..2sJ 
T)ANIEL-MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. By George 

*^ Da wik l. With Illustrations by RobkrtCruikshawk. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3», ttd . 

DAUDET.— THE EVANGELIST; or, Port Sah-ation. By Alphonse 
Daudet . Crown 8v o. c loth extra. 3a. Cd.; |x >st 8vo> i llustrated boards. "Jn, 

bAVENANT.-HINTS FOR PARENTS ON THE CHOTcEOF'aTrO- 

FESS ION FO R THEIR SONS . By F. Davena m t, M.A. Post 8vo. ta . t cl., Iw. Q J, 

DA VIES (DR. N. E. YORKE-), WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, la. each; cloth limp, la. ttd. each. 

ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AMD SURGICAL HINTS. 

NURSERY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Health and DUcase. 

FOODS FOR THE FAT: A Treatise op Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Curo. 

AIDS TO LONG LIFE. Crown 8vo. Sia.; cloth limp, gw . €UU 

DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includir;^ 

Psalms I. to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Unpublished MSS.. for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial* Introdnction and N9tea^ by the Rev. A. B. 
Gbosabt, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8to, cloth boards, Ida. 
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D£ MAISTRE.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavibr db 

Maistrk. Translated by Hkhky Attwklu Po>t 8to, cloth limp, ilw« Od« 

DE MILLE.— A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Jambs Db Millb. With a 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3m* #dL ; post 8vo. ninstrated boards. 3«. 



DERBY (THE).-THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF : A Chronicle 

of the KACB FOR Thb Derby, from Diomed to Donovan. With Notes on the Win- 
ning Horses, the Men who trained them, Jockeys who rode them, and Gentlemen to 
whom they belonged ; also Notices of the Betting and Betting Men of the period, nnd 
Bri ef Accounts of T h b Oakb. By Louis Hemry Curzom. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 6? i. 

DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo,cU3«.6d.ea.; post8vo,bds./J*,ca. 
OUR LADY OP TBARg. ) OIBCE*S LOY BRB. 

DICKJENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. illustrated boards, iim. each. 

SKETCHES BT BOZ. | NICHOLAS RICKLEBT. 
THB PICKWICK PAPERS. | O LIVER T WIST. 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKERS, 1841-1870. With a Now Biblio$*mpliy. 

Edited by Richard Herns Shepherd. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Om,— Also a 

Smaller Edition, in the Mavfair Library ^ post Svo, cloth limp, dim 6d. 

ABOUT KHGLAHD WITH DICKERS. By Alfred Rimmbr. With 57 Illustrations 

by C. A. VANDERHOor, ALrRBD Rimmbr, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, Tw. 6 tt. 

DICTIONARIES 

A DICTIORART OF MIRACLES: ImiUtivt. Realistic, and Dogmatic By the Rev. 
B. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Tm. 0«I« 

THE READER'S HARDBOOK OF ALLUSIORS. REFERERCES, PLOTS, ARD 
STORIES. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer. LL.D. vVith an Enqlish Bibliography. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. clotn extra. 7t^ ttcl. 

AUTHORS ARD THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. Svo, cloth limp, 5>«. 

FAHIUAR SHORT SAYIHGS OF GREAT HER. With HUtorical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent. A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 64. 

SLANG DICTIORARY : Etymological, Historicali and Anecdotal Cr. 8vo, cl., On. 64. 

WOHER OF THE DAY: A Dioicraphical Dictionary. By P. Hayb. Cr.8vo.cl., da. 

WORDS^ FACTS, ARD PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curious. Quaint, and Out-of- 
t he-Way Matters. By Eliezer Edwardb. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Tfn* 6d . 

DIDEROT.— THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota- 

ttoii5, from Diderot's ** Le ParadoxeBur leComidien," by Walter Hrrribs Pollocx. 
With a Prefa ce by Hen r y Irvinq. C ro wn 8vo, parchment, A%* 6d. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY~ 

THOMAS BEWICK * HIS PUPILS. With 95 Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth. 6m 

FOUR FRBRGH WOHER : Mademoiselle db Corday; Madame Roland; The 

P rincess db Lamballb ; Madame db Genlis. Fcap.Hvo, hf.-roxburt;he. i>w. <i. 

DOBSON (W. T.), WORKS BY. Post 8vq, cloth limp, dn. Od. each. 
LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FARCIES, FOLLIES, ARD FROUCS. 
POETICAL IRGERUITIES AND EGCBRTRICITIBS. 



DONOVAN (DICK), DETE(rriVE STORIES BY. 

Post 8vOk illustrated boards, 9a. each: cloth limp, *Jii. 64. each, 
THE HAR-HURTER. I TRACKED AND TAKER. 

CAUGHT AT LAST! | WHO POISORED HETTY DURCAR? 



THE MAR FROM MANCHESTER. 

post Svo, illustrated boards, Sin. 



With 23 IlJustratioDs. Crowa Svo, cloth, Gm. % 



DOYLE (A. CONAN, Author of «• Micah Clarke "), NOVELS BY. 

THE FIRM OF GIRDLBSTONE. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 6m. 
STRANGE SECRETSi Told by Conan Doyle, Percy FiTzr.F.RALD. Flop<:nck 
Marryat. Ac Cr. Svo, cl. ex.. Eight lUnsts.. 6w.; post 8vo, illust. bd»., ttn. 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. with Vignette Portraits. Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 6a. per Vol. 

BEN JONSOR*S WORKSt With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
Kraphlcal Memoir by Wm. Girpoan. Edited by Col. Cunninomam. Three VoK 

CHAPMAN*S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the PUys 
complete : Vol. II., Poems and Minor TranslatioaB, with an Introductory Essay 
by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., Translatiooi oi the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunnimgham. One Vol. 

MABSUIGSB*S PULYSh From Gitfoeo's Text EditbyCol.CuMMi]iofUM. OaaVoL 
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8 BOOKS PUBLISHCD BY 



DUNCAN (SARA JBANNETTE), WORKS BT. 

JL SOCIAL DEPARTOU: How Orthodoeia aad 1 Went ronid Um WorU hj Onr- 

selves. With in lUastrmdoas br F. H. Towwsbma. Craws Svo, dolb, 7«. Cd. 

AH AMERICA! OIBL U LOVDOl. With 80 lUaatntions by F. H. Tovksbvd. 

Crown 8to. cloth c«tr«. Ta, €UU jPrepmnmg, 

DYER.— THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By Rev. T. F, Thisbltox 

Dyhr, M^ Crown 8^yo^ cloth extra, ••■ 

P;ARLT ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introdactioiis and AnnoCa^ 

*^ tiomubr ReT.A.B.GBO«Arr,D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boudi, ••• per VohuM. 
FLkTCinB*8 (0II.B8) OOHFLBTB POBKB. One VoL 
DAVIE8* (SIR MHR) COMPUTE POBTIOAL V0RK8. Two Vote. 
HERRICK*8 (ROBERT) OOMPURB OOLLECTED POEMS. Three VoU. 
SID>EY*S (SIR PHIUP) OOMPUWE POETICAL WORKS. Three VoU. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHTRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 
By E. R. Peakce Edocpmbe. With 41 Dlaatrationt. Crown »vo, doth ertm. ge. 

EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), NOVELS BT: 

A POIMT OF HOIOUR. Post 8vo. iUnstnted boerda, da. 

AR CHIE LOYELL. Crown 8vo, cloth cKtra, Se. €UU ; poet 8ve. illnst boerJs. ge. 

EDWARDS (ELIEZER).-WORDS, FA(rrS, AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary of Cnrions, Quaint, and OBt<ol-die*Way Matteri. By Kunaea Bdwakds. 
Crown 8tq, cloth extra, Te. 6<i. 

EDWARDS (M. BETHAM-X NOVELS BT. lUnstrated bds.. 2s. each. 

KITTY. ! rUJCUL 

EGGLESTON (EDWARD).— ROXY ; A NoveL Post Svo, iUost. bds., 2 s, 
EMANUEL.- ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: Thei^ 

History, Valoe, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for asoertaininc their Reality. By 
HAaar Emawu»l, F.R.G.S. With lllostratioos, tinted and plain. Cr. an>,ct ex., <■. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 

Selecting or Boildine a House ; with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, Ac. By C. T. 
RiCHAaosow. With Coloured Frontispiece and 600 lUosts. Crown 8^0^ doth, Te. 6sL 

EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE UFE AMD TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, Coont of Albany 

(Thb Young Prktendbr). With a Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ts. €4. 
ST ORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. With an Autotype. Crown 8vo, doth. •■. 

EYES, OUR : How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old A^. By 
JoHW BaowMiHG. F.R.A.S. IW^tb 70 Illusts. E l eventh Edition. Crown 8to, cl„ l a. 

pAMILLAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samubl A^ur 

Bewt, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and E n larged. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, Ta. 9d » 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post Svo. doth extra. 4iu M each! 

THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CAROLE : Lectures ddivered before a Juvenile 
Audience. Edited by William Cbookks. F.CS. With numerous Illnstratioox. 

01 THE VARIOUS FORCES OF KATURE, AMD THEIR RELATI0I8 TO 
EACH OTHER. Edited by William Crookes. F.CS. With Ulustratioos. 

FARRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY. 

MILITARY MARRERS ARD CUSTOMS. Crown Svo. doth extra, 6«i. 

WAR ; Three ^!\says, reprinted from ** Military Manners." Cr. 8vo, In, ; cl., Im Sd , 

FELLOW (A) OF TRINITY : A Novel. By Alan St. Aubyn. With i 
'^Note" by Ouvbr Wbndbll Holmbs. and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vb, doch 
extra. 3e. odl. | post Svo, illustrated boards, ilw. 

FICTION.-A CATALOGUE OF NEARLY SIX HUNDRED WORKS 

OF FICTIOR published by Chatto A Windus. with a Short Critical Notice of 
each (40 paipes, demy Svo). will be sent free upon application. 

FIN-BEC— THE CUPBOARD PAPERS : Observations on the Art of 

L iving and Dining . By Fim-Be c. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 5ia. 6<i. 

FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING ; or, The Pyro- 
techniiCa TrMsory. By Tuomas ICxhtish. With 167 Ulwtnuiona. Cr. 8vo, cL, da. 
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FITZGERALD (PEBCY, M.A.. F.S.A.), WORKS BY. ~ 

THE WOBL.D BEHIND THE SCEHEB. Crawa a>a,c1oIb eim, »4. 6<l. 
LITTLE EaSHYS: Hmuiiei Irom Lelleri of Ch>rlei Lahb. Pcsiava.cl. 'i 
A DJirsTOUR: r'luinB. ihroueli France and Belgium. Wiih Skeith«. Cf,j 
FATIL ZEBO. Cloim Bvp, claib eiltB. .-I*. Oil. i post Svo. iUuiUUci boird 



LIFE or JIMEB BOSWELL (of Inchlnluikj. Wilh in Accouiil of kit SaHnxi, 
«4fc* °' *" " "^'' *° ^' °""' MU*, Wl t SU M^«i.^ 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS: Chmt's Victona 

in HeiTta. CliriiI-3 Viclocie on Baith. Chriit'i Triunpti over Deitb. lUid Elinor 
Poem a. WU h NoiM bf Rev. A^ B. GnQS.JT, P .P. Crown Bva , cIMU b oMlll. tU. 

FLUDYER (HARKY) AT CAMBRIDGE: A Series of Family Lcllers, 

FON BLANQUE( ALBANY).-F]LTHY LUC RE. Post Svo.illustbds.. 2 9. 
FBANCILLON (B. E.). NOVELS BY. 

Cioou Svo, clotb ciiii. 3*. 6<l. cub: po^i Svo. Ulutltaied boards 3>. escb. 
OIB BT SHE. I QUEEN CO PHETUil. [ A BBitL 4UBBM. I KtHO OB KHAVBT 
OLTMPIl. Poll Svo. illuit. bdi., -.H. \ EBTHBB'B QLOVE. Fcap.Svo, plcl.covtr l>. 
BOMABCBB OF TKE LAW. C rown nvo. .:lo.li, ««. I pMI Km. illuii. boanl., -Jm, 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. 

BETH'8 BBOTRER'B WIFE. PosiSvo, illiDtraWd boardi, 3*. 

tUB LAWTON OIRL. Wilh riDntupiece by P. Dahhud. Cr. Svo, cl«b u., Sh | 

poll Hvo. lllmiTjipd bojrili, a.. ___^.^ 

FRENCH LITERATURE, A HISTORY OF. By Henrv Van I^uh. 
F8EHZEHY.— FIFTY YEARS~ON~fHE~TRAi'L : Adveo'i^i^ of J^ 

Y.NiLJos, Seoul, Guide, and lowrptciM. By H.hbikoioh O'Riilh. Witli loa 
IH uilMltoni by P.ut FttwjiNf. Crown ava, Ai. qJ-! eloihe.irj^ 4i.. »J. 

FHERE.-PANDURANQ HARI;' orrMemoirs of a Hindoo. With a 

FBISWELL"(HAIN).-6nE of TWO: a N ovel. Post Bro. illusi, bd«.. 2s . 
FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Cmwn 9™, doih « 

CmCUBLlPE ANDCDtCUBCELBBRITlBB. I 
THE OLD^BKOWIIEII AMD THE OLD LOW! 

FBY'S"(HERBERT)" ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON. CHARITIES. 

GARDENING BOOKS. Po.iWo.'iT^cbT^Jol^ lin,p.lLM.eu:h. 
" A TEAB'B WORK IN OIRDEN AND ORBENKOUBB : Pnellul Advie. u 10 Iba 
Uminmenl of Ihi Flower. Fruit, and Frame Cudga. By Gioioe Cluht. 

OUR KHOHEN QARDBN: Pianu, andKowweCookTbem. By Ton 1 ■■■old, 

KOUBBHOLD KOSTI CULTURE. By Ton and Jam U»old. lUiutrated. 

THK OAIDBN THAT PAID THE RBHT^ By Ton JiaHOLO. 

MT QABDEN WILD, AND WHAT! OBEW TKB8B, By Faaiicis G. HaiTH. 



GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, THE. Is. Montblj. In additioa to iha 

Arlklei upon •ubjecli in Liuiaiuio, bcienee, and Art. loi wliieb (lii> Majtaiiii* tut 
ufaigbarepnlalion, "TABLE TALK"by Silvakui Uhah (ppeanmoollilr. 
•■• ' M-^i l'ol«m„ fe. r.c»l r«ri H.8I ■■. .!«*, 8a. < M. rtck Caui far bMiHg. »». 

OBMTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, THE. Published Annually LnNovcmber. i/. 
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12 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



HERRICK*S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUKBESS, AND 

OOMPLBTB COLLKCTBD POEMS. With MMOorial-lntiodvctioa •ad Notes ^^ 
Rev.A.B.G»osAKT,D.D.;SteelPortriH.ftc. Ttoee Vol*., crown Bro. cL bds^ IS*. 

HERTZKA.—FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Tbeodor 

Hektzka. Translated by Akthck Rawsom. Crown S^o, cloth extn, •• ■ 

HESSE-WARTE66.— TUNIS : The Land and the Ptoople. By Chevalitf 
E»M»T vow Hkssb'Wakteoo. with m ninstrmtiopa- Cr. >ro, doth ertra, »•. S^ 



HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PREBBBVJITIOR: A Popular Manual for the Use of Soeakert and Suyeers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. With IHnstratioos. Crown 8to, le.; cloth, la. 



HOLMES (pUVER WENDELL). WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCHAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLB. Illustrated hv J. Gokmmi 
Thomson. Post 8to, cloth limp, tfe. S*!.— Another Bditioo, in smaller type, with 
an Introdnction by G- A. Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp. da. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREARFAST-TABLB. Post 8to, doth limp. 9b. 




laid paper and half-bound, 9a. 



HOOD (TOM).-FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah*s Arkaeological Narrative. By Tom Hood. With as lUostrations by W. Bnuiraoa 
and E. C Barnss. Square Svo. cloth extra, gilt edKes, <•■ 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS: including his 

Ludicrous Adventures. Boos Mots, Pons, and Hoaxes. With Lite of the Author, 
Portraits. Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, T*. SdL 

HOOPER.— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. By Mrs. Georgb 

Hooper. Post Svo, ill ustrated boards, 9a. 

HOPKINS^" 'TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:" A Novel. By Tighe 

^H OPK I NS. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ila. 

HORNE. — ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Horne. 

_ With Ph otograp h ic Portra it by Summers. Tenth Edition. Cr.Svo, cloth extra. Tw. 

HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER : An Anecdotic Medley. By *• Thor- 

MAN BY." Crown 8vo. cloth extra. On. 

HUNTT-ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT: A Tale for a Chimney Corner. 

and other Pieces. Edited, with an Introduction, by Edmund Olubb. Post 8vO| 



I printed on Uid papier and h.ilf-bound. 9 w 



Method, and Statistics. 



II his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his 
ics. By Rknaod Suxor, M.B. Crown 8va cloth extra, 6a. 



TNGELOW (JEAN).— FATED TO BE FREE. With 24 lllnstrations 

* by G. J. Pin WELL. Cr. 8vo. cloth eitra, 3a. 6<L; post 8vo. illmtrated boards, 9a. 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By Onb of Them. Crown 8vo^ Is.; cloth, la. 6iL 
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HINDLEY (CHARLESX WORKS BY. _._,... ^ \ 

TAVBRI JUIE0DOTB8 JLVD BUTIIQB: lododing the Oricin of Sicos, aad ^ 
Reminiscences connected with Taverns, Colliw Houses, anbs, Ac With Ulaa- 
trations. Crown 8vn, cloth extra, 3a. M. _ 1 

THB UFB km ADTBMTUU8 OP A CHSIP JACE. By Onb or rmt Fsa- 
TERNiTT. Edited by Chaei^es Hiwplet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. •». 

HOEY.— THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoiy. Post Svo. 

illustra ted b oards. Da. ^^ 

HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN).-NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown Svo, Is. 
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HUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3a. Gdi. each: Dost 8vo. illaatrated hoards. 9a. mch. 
THE LEADEN CASKET. | SELF-COI IDEM HKD. | THAT OTHER PBBSOl. 

THORNIC ROFTS MODEL. Post Svo. illustrated boards, Sia. 

HYDROPHOBIA : An Account of M. Pasteue's System. Containing 

a Translation of all his Communications on the Subiect, the Technique of his ! 
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I&ISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SOKGS OF. CoUecled and Edited by 



TAHES.-A ROMAKCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS. 

*|^ J*-»s._P«I 8.0. pielare cover J.. X clo.h limp. 1.^0^. 



By CiiARL&a 



JANVIER. -PRACtiCAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. By CatheriNB 

>l. t.^v.ER. Cf o«n8.o .clolh».r3.8.. 

JAY (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. po«avo.iiiu.tr«cdbo*<d..3..«»cii. 

THE DARK COLLSER. | THE QUEBH O F COIH OMOMT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. p«tev<,.cimh iiirp.»..iM.™:b. 

RtTURE (IE*R LOMDOB. LTHE LIFE OP THE FIBLDft. | THE OPKH IIB. 
THE EULOOY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By WiLTHit Bbsjut. 5«ond Edi- 



JENNINGS (H. J.). WORKS BY. 

CURIOSITIES OF CRITIOIBM. Posi Svq, cloth limp, So. M. 
_ LORD TB HHYflOW : A llLOBr 'pli™! Sktiab. WUh 11 HbolOBup 

JEROME. - STAGELAND : 



JERROLD."-THE BARBER'S CHAIR ; & THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 



I 



JERROLD (TOM), WORKS BY. p«i8vo, i^cKh; doihiimp, l..«4.e«ii. 

THE QARDES THAT PAID THE REKT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE: A Cosvipabodt FloRen. liluuralsd, 

OUR KITCHEN OARDEH! The Pladls we Grow, an d Ho ii wa Co ok Tlig ra. 

JESSE.-SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By 



CBBDUUTIBS, PAST UID PBB8BRT. InclDdini; ths Sea Knd Sooail. Ulmri, 
Taliioiant, Won) icd Lc>1« DivioaliocH Etoiclilng and Utssdng o( AnlniW*, 
BIMi, Een. Luck. &c. With hd Etched Fronlitpisce. 

CIIOW ll » AWD OO BOIIAtlo aSi AHiMoiTOl ReK«li» - With 100 111 uatra t kHH. 
JONSON'S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical aad Explanatory. 

aod ■ Biozraphiul Uainoir tnr Wilu:I1i GirroiD. Edited br CalnnsL CumriHO- 

H.ii. Thrr e VoU., cro wn 8T0. clolh tilfa. >»■ eich. 



JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Whistok. 
Containing "Ths ADliqoiti« of ih«Jcw5'«od"ThB Wan of Ike lew*." With s» 

_ IllmiraiiiBH and Map;. Two V pl... demf Bvo, hall-bound. 1 11., gi. 

KEMPT.— PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on An and Artists. By 

** Kiinn»TKF ^.pT. Pmi 8vQ. cl oth limp. 3.. gj. ^ 

KERSHAW. - COLONIAL FACTSAND' FICTIONS: Humotott* 
k E YSE8r^Uf~B Y ' THE~MESS":~Ar N ovel. By Abthur Khishk. 



KING (R. ASHE\ HOVELS BY. 

A DtUWH OAKK. ____ 



xTmJirBAKlICa 0> the ORKBfl." 
PktBIOll'S SLAVE. Post Bvo, illiultaifd boaidi. 4*. 
BELL BAR RT. a vol8..cfown Bvo. 

:INGSLE"Y (HENRY)", HOVELS BY. 

OAKBHOTT CASTLE. PotlKvo. illuitialed boardt, «•. 

NUMBER BEVEHTEBH. Crown 8vq. elo ili Bill-. 3fc gJ. 

RotnBiic«i>(tbel 
BU»*a(L«iii<(,K.T. Cr.ai 
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MILTON (J. L.), WORKS BY. Po«8™. i..«chr cioTb,i..Ort.tMh. 

THE HYCIENE OP THE SKIH. Wiih nirMtinnj for Dill, S»i». Ualtis, Ac 
THE BATH IN DISEASES OF THE BHIH. 

THE LAWS OF MPE. AHO THE[R RELATIOH TO DISE&SBB OF THE BXIH. 
THE BUCCEBSFUL THBATBENT OF LEPROSy. Demf gm. !«. 

■INTO (WM.)-WAS SHE GOOD OR B AD? Cr. Svo, 13. ; clolb. ls.6d. 



MOLESWORTH (MRS.). NOVELS BY. 

[T RECTORY. 

H BLACK. Cr< 



PBOSE AMD VBIt&S, J 



D MAX'S BBCBET: 



■S BBCBET; or, The Valley oi G 
'ilh a FiDnlfipiEce by F. Bxaakno. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Bvo. elolti e.lrj. 3*. Oil. each : |hi9I«vd. illui 
1 LIFB-S ATOIIENBNT. j COALS OF FIRE. | 
YkL BTRAHOB.! HEARTS. CYHIC FOBTUNE. 
A MODEL FAraBB. I JOSEPH'S CO AT. | 

BT THB GATE OF THE SEA, fou : 



HURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) ft HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

ORE TBAVELLEB BETUBnB.'" • P" >'.''" ' "■ 



THE BISHOPS' BIBLE. Ctdi 



MURRAY.-A GAME OF BLUFF: A Novel. By Hesrv Mum 



WISBET.— " BAIL UPl" A Romance ot BuanitAsoBRs 

" I!Tl!L'uiNi><i,rT. With FrontiiTilscsaTidVlmpItf. Ciawn Sia. nil 



O'CONNOR. - LORD BEACONSFIELD : A Biography. By T. P, 



OUNET (GEORGES), NOTEI^ BY. 

DOCTOR BANEAD. TraniUlcd bj Mr>. CtlH 



I CHARCBt OR FA TET 



ni bwdt, 9s. each. 



i'illuilnlcd towdt, 9*. 
Crown SvD, cloili ciin, S«i I 

_Crowo S*o. clolh. 3a. Ori. 



A WBIBD OIFT. TrJuulalBl b)f A1,»1«t D^V*iiD*l(._Crowi 

0LIPHANT"(MRS.). novels BY. p<.« i«, iii„...«rd i««d., ».. «rh. 

THE PRIHROBE PATH. _| THE OREATBBT HBIBEBB IR BiaLAlB, 

WHITELA&IE8. Wiih llluitnliDDi bt Aiihl'k Hd»iics and H>k» Wooml 
A.R.*. CrownBvo. dolhe.ir., S..«d.l po tl 8vo . illu. mled I. O.MI. "J^ 

Q-REILL Y (MRS.).-PH( EBE'S FORTUNES. Fosi Svo. -UuM. Mi. 2^ ^ 
O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR). POEMS BY. 

LAYS OF FHANCE. i. r.-,-n 6vj. clolh mra. tO». «J. 
MUSIC AMD MOONLIOHT. Fop. «va, clolb cxra. T*. «d. 
SOROS OP A WORKER. Fmy.ivo, clatb urn, 7: 94. 



i8 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



QUID A, NOVELS BY. Cr. Svo, d.. 3*. 6«L each ; poat Svo, iOiMt bdt.. 9ik each. 



HELD II BOHDAQB. 

STHATHMORE. 

CHAHD08. 

UNDER TWO FLA08. 

CECIL CA8TLEllAIflE*ft 

GAGB. 
TWO UTTLB WOODEH 

SHOES. 
A DOG OF FLA1DER8. 



IDALIA. 

TRICOTRII. 

PUOI. 

lOLLB FASIflB. 

PA8CABSU 

SIOEA. 

ARIADHB. 

IR A WIRTBS GITT. 

FBIBID8H1P. 



MOTHS. 

BIHBL 

PIPISTRSLLOu 

IM HARBMMA. 

A VILLAGE GOHHUIB. 



PRIRCB8S RARRAXIHB. 
OTHMAR. 1 GUILDEKOT. 



Crowo bvow doth extra, Tim* €4. each. 

STRLIH. I RUFFnO. 

WISDOM, WIT, AHD PATHOS, selected from the'Worka of Ouida by F. SnmT 
MoRBis. Poat 8vo^ doth extra, (hu- Cheap Editiov, illnatrated boarda« )i«. 



PAGE (H. A.\ WORKS BY. 

^ THORBAU : His Ufe and Aims. With Portrait Poat Sto. doih limp. 5>a. 

AHIMA L ANECDOTES. Arranged on a N e w Prindpla. C r own 8vo . doth extra. Sm. 

PASCALS PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translalioi. with His- 

torical Introdnction and Notes by T. M'CaiK. P.P. Post 8vo. doth limp. Qm. 

PAUL— GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By Margaret A. Paul. With Frontis- 

piece by Hblbw Patbrsow. Crown Sro, cloth, 3e. •<. ; poat tro, ttlnst. boaida. ll<« 

PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Od. each; post Sro, fllostratad boaida. 3a. each. 



LOST SIR MASSIRGBERD. 

WALTER'S WORD. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. 

LESS BLACK THAR WE*RE 

PAINTED. 
BT PROXT. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 



SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORV. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWR, 

FROM EXILE. 

THE CANONS WARD. 

HOUDAT TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM TALES. 

THE MTSTERT OF MIBBRIDOB. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boarda, 9a. each. 



KIT: A MEMORY. 

CARLYON*S YEAR. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

BENT1NCK*S TUTOR. 

MURPHY*S MASTER. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

FOR CASH ONLY. | CECIL'S TRYST. 

WHAT HE COST HER. 

FALLEN FORTUNES.! HALVES. 

A COUNTY FAMILY. 

AT HER MERCY. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 



THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFB. 
THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 
FOUND DEAD. 
GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 
HUMOROUS STORIES. 
UKE FATHER, UKE SON. 
A MARINE RESIDENCE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
MIRK ABBEY. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
I TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 



IN PERIL AND PRIVATION : Stories of Marine Advemturjb Re-told. With 17 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 94. 
NOTES FROM THE •^NEWS." Crown 8vo. portrait cover, la.; doth, la. CM. 
THE BURNT MILUON. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 
THE WORD AND THE WILL. Three Vols., crown 6vo. 
SUNNY STORIES, and loma SHADY ONES. With a Frontispiece by Fred. 

Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3a. CM. [SAoj tly. 



PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Poat 8vo.d.. 3a. M. each. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations. 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten faH-paae Illustrations by G. Po IIaueibk. 

THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers da Soci<£t6. Selected by H. C. Pekkeli.. 

PHELPS (E. STUARTX WORKS BY. Post Svo. 1.. each; doth. la. €4. each. 
BEYOND THE GATES. By the Author I AH OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 
of " The Gates Ajar.' _ [^BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 

JACK THE FISHERMAN. Illustrated by C. W. Reed. Cr. 8vo, la. ; cloth, la. 6<l. 






PIRKIS (C. L.), NOVELS BY. 

TROOPING WITH CROWS. Fcap. Svo. picture co%-er. la. 
LADY LOVELACE. Poat Svo. illustrated boards. '^a. 




TKS PORiUIVAliT OF ASHSi or, Henldrr Foaiid<!d amn Picli. Willi 
ColdutFil pKiiiliiiriece, Fi>e Plules, and ing Ifluils. Croon jvo, clolh, 1m. Ail. 

BOHGB IIR D PO E K a, 1 tl^»:> S^ g. Inlro iineliBa by Mra. MAenAiii.Kiig. Cf.Sv o.H , «■. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES OP ILLUSTKIOOS B!EN. Translated from Ihe 

- ^....... -. . ..- . ■ ■ 'fo of Plularth, by loHK unit 

i mySTO.Tnll-bou nd.lIt'. M. 
Prose and Poetry. Intri>- 



Greek, wilh Noles CtilLcal and 



POE'S <EDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE WORKS, 

duclion by CiiA^. Ba[;i>£la]ieil, Poitiall, and Fduiuiuc*. ^i. ava 
_ T HE MlfBTB RT OF liKRiE BOQET. ftc. PmI Sto. illmtrJled bn 
POPE'SPOETICAL WORKS. Post Svo. cloth Hmp. 23. 
PRICE (E. C.>. NOVELS BY. 

Crown Bvo. clolh eiira. :(•, «.l. each : w«i Bvt 
VU£RT1H1. I THE FOBSIOHEBS. 

CBBtLD. POiiSve.ill u ilmed boarda. J*. _^__„ 

PRINCESS OLGA.-RADNA : or, The Cteai Conspiracy of iSSi. Uy 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.). WORKS BY. 

FLOWBBa OF THE BKY. Wilh]} lUaila. Sinall ciDwnSro, 
EAST BTAR LEBSOHS. Wilh^Slar Uapi for Every Nifbl in 



MTtlRH ARD ITS BTBTEM. 

MVSTEBIEB OF TIME AMD Bm,B. wim iiiuunuDin. 
THE tIKtVBRBB OF BUHS. Wiih ntimeroua lllDiHatlDns 
WAOEB AND WANTS OP SCIERCE WORKEBB. Crow 



RAMBOSSpM. -POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J, Rambosson. Lsaraalo 
RANDOLPH.— AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES r~ArNo^l."By~Lr-Colooei 



BEADE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

CroM 6VO, tiDlb MHO, illusiralBd, 3>. 6>l. — 
PEfl WOPPniOTOR. Illuslraled bj 5. I. Fi 

Nei.TiP(,lnEt«vir.ljl«,[£ " 

; JOHRBTOH' ■"— -"■ 



:i, R.A.— Also » Po"" 8D1T1011, 
._^. .., (cap, Bvo. h JF-leiilier, «., eil. 

CHRIBTIE JOHRBTOHB. Illiialrei«dbTWit.L[jkuSi)Ai.i..—AliiikPDi:lif Edition, 
sel in ritw Tyn, in Eluvir itylc. leap. Svo, h(ll-lBalh«. 9>. 04, 

IT IB HEVER TOOLATB TO HERD, lllaiiiated b< S. I. Pmvxu.. 

THE COURSE OF TRUE WVE HEYZR DID BUH BMOOtR. niiutralBd h/ 

CKuKI. 



THE CLOltTRR UD THE HBARTM. Illutintnl b^Cir. 



LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE MB LORO. lib 
THE DOUBLE MARBUQB. llluits, br ~- 
THB CLOltTRR UD THE HBARTM. 

HARD CABH. [Iliialraled bv F. W. Liw 

GRIFFITH GAUHT. Illu^rited bf S.L. FiI-DIS, X.A..uid Willuu Siuu. 

FOUL PLAT. lIluilralFdbiGEOi'aiDu Mauiriil. 

PUT TOURSELF IR HIB FUCE. LIualiaud bt KomtT tUaios. 

A TBRBIBLB TBWPTAnOR. lllDitnied bT Bdwaed Huciiasaod A. W.Coopii. 

A BIKPLBTOH. IIInHralad bj Ktll CtAurutD. 

THE WAHDBRIRfi HEIR. Hliuiralcd biF Hilkn FtniM*. S. L, Films, R.A., 

C. Gheeh, and H«Kav WooM, A.R*. 
A WOMH-HkTBR, Illattrucd brTHDUAiOnriiDEirT. 
BIROLBREtRT ARD DOUBUirAeB. IllRilnKHl br P. Hachah 
GOOD STORIES OF MBR ARD OTHER ARIMALB. llluslialcid by B. A. 

AB»av, Paadv M*e((UoiB. R.W.S,, and Jouw Nash. 
THE JILT. and oihcr Sloriea. lIlQitrtled bTloura Naiu. 
RBADIARA. VlUh ■ SlMl- plMa Pottrail ol CmitLn IUaiii. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS! Sludlu of David, Pad. Ac Fcap. Svo. leithsretM, 1*. 
BELEOTIOHS FROM THB WORKS OF OHARLBS READS. With bu liiinidiKiian 

by Mm. Alia. JtiLAno, aad a Steel- Flalc Pulnui. Cia<.i>a>a, bnckiam. >ill 

Wp. «•. (P»f arM(, 
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to BOOKS PUBU8HED BY 



RIDDELL (MRS. J. HA NOVELS BT. 

Crown 8vo. cloth eitn, 3«. •dL eMh: port 8^0^ fllntlnted bonds, ^ i WCh 
BBR MOTHSrs DARUHO. 1 ^RUBD IIOSIM. 

THB PftUICB OF WAU rS •JkMWPi PMff T. 

Port 8vo, ilhittimiod boards, SN, each. 
inilBHlBlTKDHOUBB. jFAIRT WATEB. | MYIHCRT M PILICB OUtBBBI. 

RIMMER (ALFRED), WORKS BT. Square Sro^ doth cOt. to. 6^ 
OUR OLD COUVTRT T0WI8. With^sinaatratioiis. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BT : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. ••• each; port 8vo, illnstrated boards, 9o. each. 
ROURD THB GALLBT-nRB. I MTBTBRT OF THB ••OCBAR STAR.** 

IH THB MIDDLE WATCH. THB ROHARCB OF JBHHT HARLOWB. 

k YOTAOB TO THB CAPB^ | k BO OK FOR THB HAHHOCR. 

OR THB F0*K*8LB HBAD. Post 8vo. illnstrated boards, 9a. 

AR OCBAR TRAOBDT. Cr. 8vo, cloth estra, 3a. ^4. t port 8to» iUort. bds.. *2n, 

MT 8HIPMATB LOOIBB. Three Vob^ crown 8yo. 

CALA.— GASLIGHT AND DATUGHT. By Gborgb Augustus Sala. 

•^ P ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. 

SANSON.-SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS : Memoirs 

of the Sanson Family (i688 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth estra, 3a. 6fl. 

SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Sfl. each ; port 8vq, illastrated boards, 9^ each. 
GUT WATBRHAR. | THB L IOR IR THB PATH. | THB TWO DRBAHER8. 

BOURD TO THB WHBBL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6J. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE). NOVELS BT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. M. each; post Bro, illnstrated boards, 9a« each. 
MARGARET ARD BUZABBTH. I HBART SALYAOB. 

THB HIGH MILLS. BBRA8TIAR. 



JOAR MBRRTWBATHBR. Port 8to, mostrated boards, 9a. 
GIDBOR'S ROCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 641. 



SCIENCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited bjr Dr. I. B, Tatlok. F.L.S., &c. Devoted lo Geoloi^, 
Botany, Physiology. Chemistry, Zoolosy, Microscopy. Telescopy. Physiography, 
Photography. Ac. Price 44. Moothlj ; or fto. per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 
I maybehad,rs.«4.each; VoU,XX.todrte,Os.each. CasMforBiBdiac.l8.e«l. 



t 



RAHBLB8 ROURD BTOR ARD HARROW. With 50 IUartntk»t. 

ABOUT BROLARD RTITH DICRBRR. With 58 Illosla. byg A. VawDKKiioor. Ac. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danibi. Dbfob. (Major's Editiom.) With 

37 lllostrations by GsoaoB Ciruikshank. Port Svo, half-bonnd. 9aw 

ROBINSON (F. W.X NOVELS BT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. ^4, each : port 8vo. fllortrated boards, 9e. 
WO HBR ARB BTRARGB. | TOB HARDS OP JUSTICB. 

ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BT. Grown 8vo, doth extra. 7a. M. each. \ 

THB POBTS* BIRM. I THB POnT BBABT8. 

THB POBTB ARD RATURBt RRPTILBB, FllHBB, IRIBCTB. {Preparimr. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 

Notes, and an Introdoctory Essay by SAiwTfrBmtJVK. Port Bro, cloth timp, 9a. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY. THE : A List of the Principal Warriors 

who came from Normandy with William the Coaqnerar, and Sedied m this Coaniry , 
AM. 1066-7. With Arms emblasooed In Gold and Coloarsw Haadsomely primed. 3o 

RO¥rLEY (HON. HUGH), WORKS BY. Port 8^ doth. 9a. M. 

PURLARA: RIDDLRB ARD J0RB8. With nomeions Ulustiatioas. 
HORB PURIARA. Profasely lUortrated. 

RUNCIMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9e. each: cloth limp, 9a. fUU each. 
BRIPPBR8 ARD BHRLLBAOKSi | BBAOB BALiAI0R*8 BWBBTHBART. 
80H00L8 ARD 80HOLAR8. 
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SECRET OUT, THE: One Thouaand Tricks with Cards; with Enter* 
uiulDi BipLiimi'iii^ m Draw in «- loom or "Whiia Muie.- Bt W. H. Cuku. 

W»b3O0llWralion». Cro-n 8vo,dDlb«]ilr>. 4.. IM. 

SEGUIH (L. G.). WORKS BY. 

THE COUHTBT OF THE FASBION PHI (OBEBAkKEBOlO) uid ihe Hlghlmds 

_ ?* t.KB"lli"AL01EltB. WHhiM^p»iindi6»"ti.!H5. Crown avo. cSh mr«. C- fc 

SE NIOR (W M.).-B Y STREAM AND SEA. Post Svo. cloth. 25. M. 



SHAKESPEARE, THE FIRST FOLIO.-M«. William Sharbspkarb's 

CouiDiEiTHiBToiiiss, AHD TMotDiis. FnMbbcd locardiDg id iha tnw 
Ori|[iiiall Copifla. London. Printed bj Iuac Iaogaiu) lod Ed. Blohht. J633.— 



dDCIIoB. Small (t 

iLUiST 

id pl»m . by ]■ * 



SHARP. -CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By Wu 



POETICAL WOBKBitDTfarseVali.: 



AtlHl EflwieMillMi; f 



PRO&E WOKKI 



KKL In T 



SHERARD.— ROGUES : A Novel By R. H. Shekabd, Crown Svo, 



SHERIDAN (GENERAL). - PERSONAL MEMOIRS OP GENERAL 

p. H.^KERlbAH. Willi Porlcain. ,ind fJCii milca. Two Vol ;.,den T>a v o.clMh, ll ju. 

SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WOBKS;^ With 



Ediled,«ilhan InUDductioo u 



d THK SCHOOL VOB BOUDU. 
I PlnT.udiBiognpbkalSliaKb.b* 

—..„■. — . . -.- I. M..-. .-..^ .^»ni y8»o.h.H:m Khi neBt.la».M. 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includ- 

in,;alIihaHiD"Arud.i.'- WiihPonrui, MnzHiruJ-lauodactioD, Noii!9.*c bf iba 

Rr V ■ A. B. GnoiuiiT. P.P. Tlirea Volt., noun Bi'O.dolhbimdt.m*, 

SIGNBOARDS: Their History. With Anecdoies 
ind Rcmarkabls Cliacaclen. Uy Ur,o» Lahwooo and 

SIMS (GEORGE R.>, WORKS _BY. _^ , ^ __ 

BOaUEB AED VaOABORDB. 

THE RIKO 0' BELLS. 

MART JAHE'B MEMOIRS. 

TIEHLETOPV CRIME. W ilh a rropu^piBce m j» .mn;j ijMi[r»nn«i.»n, 

THE DAaONBT"BEC'lTBB AHD RBADBB: 'beinf 'Readlnm ind BedtallMH III 

PioM and ViTie, u^lccicd from hit own Wurki by GaoKOS R. Sims. 
HOW THE POOR LIVEj aod^HOBRIBLE LORDOB. 



I DRAMAS OP UtK. Wilb«a lUuuralloiif. 



O P QEO RG i^ CARDLBM AS. _ 



S»*i3 BY 



■ 11 ■ ^—A^MMk. 
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STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLlNDERi 
STRUTT'S' SPORts~AND~PASflB!ES~OF' the" PEOPLE' OF 






SWIFT'S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, jo Ptose and Vers*. With Mem 



OULLIVEB'B TRAVELS, ind A TALE OF A I 

piper tad haK-bound, a* 
A HOKOOHAPH OS SWIFT. Dyl.Cmi 



D, ptiDItd OB laid 
h.8.. [Slitrlly. 



SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS BY. 



SELECTIONS FBOH POETICAL WORKS 
OF A. C. SWIHBURRE. Fop. Bvo, An. 
ATALANTA IH CALTDOM. Cr. 810, ««i, 
CHASTELABD: ATt-iiedj, Cf. Svo. ».. 
aoTES OH POEHft ADD BBVIBWB. 

POEVa ADD BALLADB. Fltn Sioiii. 

Crown e.a Of fcaji.Bvo,9fc 
POEMS AHDBALCAoa. Second Sesies. 

Cro-no 8vo Di icip. SvD. Ot, 
POBKS AND BAUADB. Tkiri 

BOHcTbeFORE SUNRISE. Ci 

■ »•. Ud. 
BOTHWELLi A Traffidt. Cii 

tt:ttd. 
BOH as OF TWO HATIOH 8. Ci 

SYHONDS.' 



Sinll 



OEOROE CHAPMAH. (£« Vol. 1 1. ot G. 

EBSAVS AND STUDIES. Cr.Svo, I'J*. 
EBBCHTHBUH: ATraswlv. Cr.Svo,«i>, 
BOnOB OF THE BPRIHQTIDBB. Ciown 

fivD, a- 

BTUDIBB IH BONO. CrownSvD, fa, 
KABY8TUAHT: AT.JKodi. Ct.Hvo Ha 

TRISTRAM OF . - ~ 

ACENTURVOF 
A HIDBUMMBB 
MARINO FALIEBO: 

HVD. 0«. 

AaTUDVOFVICTORllUOO.C 

LOCBINB: ATrVdy. Cr.evi 
A BTUDV OF BBH J OB BO H. ( 



iViihE' 



WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG : Medi.-ewal Latin Sludaots' 
n Search a( the Pielures<iiie, in 



TAINE-S HISTORY OF ENGLISH UTERATURE. Translated by 

' KeHHr Vah Ljutn. Four Voli.. medluia tva. clotli buiirdi, UO*.— Poruijiii EDtnaH, 



TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB: Bur- 
TAYLOR~(DRrj.~E~FXX)rWOHKS BY.'cH^.idi^.t'.lM.t^ab. 

THE BAOACITT AND MOBALITT OF PLAHTS: ASkslCboIituUleuidCoDduct 

OUR COMHON BRITIBH FOSBILB,i nd Wh«e to FinilThnn. jji tUuRnliook 

_TIIEPyLYTIBE NATURALIBT. 'wi.li ate Hlii>l.aL.oin Ciaw n gvo . dolh. *«._ 

TAYLOR'S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Containing ;■ Clancarty." 



TENNYSON (LORD)i A Biograpl 

Willi a PholQKupb-Ponrjil. Crown Sv 



ihical Sketch. By H. ]. ]sH.NUrcs, 



TUACKERAYANA : Notes ud Aneoiotea. Uluslrated by HittidrxJi of 
SkeichH l» WiLLiAU Maiipiaci Tkicuut, dipiciiog llumaioo* luciden- "- 
■ " - ■ oot-iHt. m ' ~ ' " • ' ~ _ . ^ 



bi> SclMMt iifi. aDd Favoaiiie Chanuien ia l[i< Bouki of bii EveTT'dur K< 
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X00K8 PUBU8HED BY 



THOMAS (BESTHAX NOVELS BT. Cr.8TO,cl^Sa.«dkea.;po8tan».9>.ea. 
CBKSaiDA, i THK YIOm-PLtTML | PEOPD MMIB, 

THOMSOirS SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Introductio-i 

by AiAAw CtminiiOBAM, aad Illnttrmtiooa oo Steel and Wood. Cr. 8^0. cl^ Tw. Cd. 

THORNBURT (WALTER), WORKS BT. Cr. Svo. d. extra, 7«. M. tmdb, 

THB Lin AMD GOIBSfPOMDUOl OT J. E. W. TUUnSS. Founded vpoa 

Letters and Papers fomislied bv his Friends. With lUostraiions In Ooloors. 
UUITBD LMtPSi. Edit l>yB.WALyoKB^MJL IU osls.byF.W.FAiMMOLT.F.SJL 

Post 8vtw Hlostrated boards, 9e. each. 
OLD ItOEm KE-TOLP. | TALll FOR THK MJUUgBB. 

TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Onmn Sto. doth extra. 7e. Sd. each. 

THB miTORT OF OLUBS IID GLUB LIFB OT LOBDOM: Anecdotes of its 
Famous Cofiee-hooses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 4s lUnstrations. 

BBOUSH BGCBBTBICt ABD BCOBBTRICITIBS: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, 
I Delusions, Impottores, and Fanatic Missions, Sporting Scenes^ Eccentric Artists* 
1) Theatrical Folk. Men of Letters, ftc With 48 Illustrations. 

!| TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

j' Crown Bto, cloth extra. Ss. 1UU each ; poet Svo, illustrated boards, 5|a. each. 

THB WAT WB LIYB BOW. I HABIOB FAT. 



KBPT IB THB DABS. MB. 8CABD0B0U«H*8 FAHILT. 

FBAU FBOHHABB. THB LABD-LBAOUBBS. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards. !ie. each. ^ 

!{ OOLDBB UOB OF OBABFBBB. | JOHB CALDIOATB. | AHBBfCIB 8BBAT0I. 

I ' . . 



rROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 

.1 Crown Svo, cloth extra. So. M. each; post 8yo. illustrated boards, 9a. each. 

1} UKB BHIPt UPOB THB BBA. \ ■ABBL'S FBOeBBSS. | ABBB FUBBBBK. 

|| TROLLOPE (T> A.).~DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, post %w% iUust. bds.. an, 
] TR0WBRID6E.~FARNELL'S FOLLY : A Novel By J. T Trow- 

;^ aaiDOK. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, Sie. 

TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).~]IISTRESS JUDITH : A Novel. By 

C, C. PKAsaR«TYTt>BR. Cfowu 8vo. dotheaitra, 3a. 6<l. ; post 8vo, illost. boards. t8». 



TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra. 3a. ttil. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. each. 



WHAT 8HB CAHB THBOUQH. 
THB BBIDB*8 PA88. 
BOBLBSBB OBUQB. 



LADT BBLL. 

BURIBD DIAH0BD8. 

THB BLACKBALL OHOSTBi 



■• Post SyO, illustrated boards, 9a. each. 
8AIBT HUBOO'B CITT. I DIBAPPBABBD. 
BBAUTT ABD THB BBA8T. THB HUOUBBOT FAHILT. 
CITOTBBBB JACQUBMBB . j _^ 

1' UILLARL— A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villaiu. Fcap. Svo, picture 

\ cover, la. 

WALT ¥rHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 
I William M. Ros&ktti. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo , hand-made paper and buckram. 9m » 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER; or, The Con^ 

'! templative Man's R^preatioo, by Izaak Wia.TOM ; and Instructions bow to Angle for a 

Trout or Grayling in a dear Stream, by Chaslxs Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Haksis Nicolas, and 61 lUustnuions. Crown 8vo. cloth antique, Ta. 






WARD (HERBERT), WORKS BY. 

FIYB TBABB WITH THB COBOO CABBIBAL8. With 9a lUustrations by the ' 

Author, Victor Psrakd, and W. B. Davis. Third ed. Roy. Svo, cloth ex., 14a. ! 
HT UFB WITH STABLBrS BBAB OUABO. With a Map by F. S. Wellsk. 

F.R.G.S. Post Svo, la.; doth, la. e«l. . 

WARNER.-A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Chajilbs Dudley ' 

WaaMKE. Crown Svo, doth extra, Ha. 1 






WALFORD'B BHILLISQ PEEBa6b (IKI). ' ConLilnmg' ■ Lilt of ibi 

WALFOmtl BHIIXtlia BABOKBTilOK (lltl). 6onl'jiin1ni;a Lltt or Iht 

of Ihc Uniud KiDEdom. Biocnpbial Nolicm.Addresm.&c, ilma. cl 
WALroHD-B BBIUne KaiOHTiaK (tmn. CDDUiplnit ■ Lin ol ih 

Dl the United KinHim, BkwrkphlealNotico.Adilrcues.ac. jimD,c1aii 
WALfOKira BHILLHQ HODU or GOHMOIIB (IWD. Uonumini! > : 

MBmbflnofPiiliamcnl, Iticlr AddreiBU, Clubs. Ac. jimn. rlxil. ■•- 
WALFOBD'B COHPLBTB PEBKAOB, BAROHETAOB, 

HOUSB OF COMMOES <ta*l). Roiil »mi>.cloiliritr. 
WAL^ED-S WIMDBOB PBBRAOE, BJ 



TALES aw OUE OEEJ 
WILLIAM PITT ; A Bit 



1, IS.. IM. 

r FANILIGS. I 

ir.phr. Past - 



KEIOHTAOB, UO 
iAEOEETAOB, AED^kniDHTAaB (UHV 



WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES I. A Fscsiniile. with the jg 

SlfiulDrei ind S»ta. Prinled an papec « in. br u id- 9*> 
VAHBUT TO KXBOUTB MABT QUBBB OP BCOTS. A Fictimile, IndodtoS 



WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 



WHISTLER'S (MR.) TEW O'CLOCK. Cr. Bvo, hand- made paper, la. 
WHITE. -THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEO. F.R.A.S.), WORKS BY, 

SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. Crowd Sva. cloth extra, r>.»d. 

A BIXPLG TREATISE OH HEAT. Wilb niuils. Cr.Svo.cIcIblimp, 9*.M. 

THE CHEMESTRK OP COOKEBT. Crown 8vo. clmh eilr». €m, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF IROll ABD BTBBL IIARIBO. CiowB gto. elolh «m. > 



WILSON (DR. ANDREW, F.H.S.E.), WORKS BY. 

CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTIOB. Willi 159 lllniiirntlQsi. Ci. 8vo. cloth niri. T*. Ad. 
LEAVES FROM A NATORALIBrB NOTB-BOOK. Poit 8<o, cJolh limp, 4>, 04. 
LBISURB-TIIIE BTUDIEB. V t;li llluslriliEns. Crown BTO-clolb uln. «■. 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SBHIS. wlib numcroni llluiU. Cr. flvo. el. «- ••. 
COMMON ACCIDCHTB: HOW 10 TREAT THBM. HlBili. Cr. Ira.lMcl., I>.ad. 
_ GLIMPSES OF LIFE AND NATURE . Crnwn »vo, elolh Mtra. »«.«<«. IStortt ^ . 

WINTER (J. S.), STORIES BY. P™t Svo. illonrau^ board,, a* »«ll. 

CAVALRY LIFE^ I BEGllJ EirTAt. LBOENPS. 

WOOD.— SABI NA : A Novel. By Lady Wood. Post 8vo. hoards. 2 s . 
WOOD (h! F.), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 

PABSB NOEB PROM BCOTLANDTArK* I BBOLIBmiAB CT^HB BUB llAm. 

WOOLLEY. -RACHEL ARHSTBONG ; or, Love and Theolof^. Br 

''"•■ " ""- I..-.-.- :.... ■■■ T,ard*.a».«clotb.a«.«d. 

wn Syr r-lmi, ellrl, *■. fld. Hch. 

I Piclorei, Cuiulnttii 



WRIGHT (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

CABIOATIIBB HIBTDRT OP THE OBO: 



OBOBOEB. Wlib « 



YATES (EDMUND), NOVELS BY. 

* LAND AT LAST, j THE FORI 



THB rORLOBH HOPE. 



s6 



BOOKS PUBLISHCO BY 



« 



LISTS QF BOO KS CLASSIFIE D IN SERIES. 

*»* ForfM caiMlogming, U9 mip k t M i c M l anamgimaiit pp. i-4s« 

THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. Pm8t<n doth limp, 3fc#d. per Vdame. 
A Jovrney Round My Boom. By Xatueb 

DB MaisTRB. 

aips and (^otddltltSp ^l.'^'J?- Adahs. 

ht A^onj Golamn c * "The Tune.** 
Melanoholy Anatonli id: Abridgment of 

** BartOD't Aaatomy c Melancholy." 
The Ipee ch ei of Char? ^.a Dlekeni. 
Utemry KirollUee. Fandee, FMllet, 

and Frollea. By W. T. Dobson. 
PoeUeal InienalUei. By W. T. Dobsom . 
The Cupboard Papen. By FiM-BBa 
W. S. Gilbert*! Pfayi. First Sbribs. 
W. S. Gilbert*fe Playi. Sbcond Series. 
Bon^s of Irish Wit and Hnmoinr. 
Animals and Maaten. By Sir A. Helps. 
Boclal Pressnre. By Sir A. Helps. 
Cariosities of Critidnn. H. J. Jemnings. 
Holmes's JLntoorat of Broakfast-Table. 
Penell and Palette. By R. Kempt. 



Little Bsnji: from Lamb's Letters. 
Forensie Aaeedotes. By Jacob Larwooo 
Theatrleal Aneodotes. Ucoa Larwoooi 
Jenxd*Bsprit. Edited by HxirKTS. Leigh. 
Witeh Btortes. By B. Ltmii Lirtom. 
Onrselfes. ^ B.Xnfii LurroM. 
Pastimes It Piayen. By R. Macgregos. 
Bev Pan! and Ylrglnla. W.H.Mallock. 
Hew BepnbUe. By W. H. If alloce. 
Pnek OB FadiMis. By H. C. Pemnell. 
Pe^os Be-Baddled. ByH.CPENMELU 
Hoses Of Hayfklr. Ed. H. C. Pbrmell. 
Thorean : His Life & Aims. By H. A. Page. 
Piinlana. By Hon. Hugh Rowlbt. 
More Panlana. By Hon. Hugh Rowlet. 
The Phllooophy of RandwBltln£. 
By Btioam and Sea. By Wm. Sbvior. 
Leaves fram a Batnallsn Bote Booh. 
By Dr. Andrew WiLaoN. 



THE GOLDEN UBRARY. 

Bayard Taylor*s Diversions of the Eeho 

Club. 
Bennett*! Ballad History of England. 
Bennett's Son^s for Bailors. 
Godwin's Lives of the Hecromancers. 
Pope's Poetical Works. 



Post 8vo» cloth limp, 9s. per Volnme. 

Holmes's Antocrat of Breakfast TaUe. 
Holmes's ProflBssor at Breakfast Table. 
Jesse's Scenes of Country Life. 
Hallory's Hort d'Arthur: Selections. 
Paseal^s Provincial Letters. 
RoeheCoaoaiild'B Maxims A Belieetlons. 



THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY. Crown 8vo. doth estrR.3e.M.eech. 



Wanderings In Patadonia. By Juuus 

Bkkrbohm. IHnstrated. 
Camp Notes. By Frederick Botle. 
Savage Life. By Frederice Boyle. 
Merrie En^and in the Olden Time. By 

G. Danirl. Illustrated by Cbuiesuanx. 
Circus Life, By Thomas Frost. 
Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Bhovnanen and the Old London 

Pairs. By Thomas Frost. 
Low-Life Dieeps. By James Greenwood. 



Wilds of London. Iambs Grebvwood. 
Tunis. Chzv. Hbsss*wabtbgo. tz Illusts* 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
World Behind the Soenes. P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sa^n^s. 
The Genial Showman. By B.P. Hinoston 
Story of London Parks. Jacob Labwood. 
London Characters. By Hsnrt Mat hew. 
Seven Generations of EzeentionerB. 
Summer Cruising In the South Seas. 
By C Wabren Stoddabd. lUostrated. 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 



Hnrry Fludyer at Cambrid({e, 
Jeff Bri|gs'8 Love Story. Bret Harte. 
Twins oiTable Mountain. Bret Harte. 
A Day*s Tour. By I'f.rcy Fitzgerald. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
Sentenced! By Somerville Gidney. 
The Professor's Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

lULIAN HaUTHOXNE. 

Nfa^ara Spray. By J. Hollincshead. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. By 

Charles Jamks. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By 

Tom Jf.rrold. 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Ketser. 
Our Sensation HoveL I. H. McCarthy. 
Doom! By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Liiy Lass. Justin H. McCartbt, M.P. 



Was She Good or Bad? By \V. Minto. 
That Girl in Black. Mrs. Molesu-orth. 
Notes fk«m the **RewB.*' By I as. Pay.n. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps. 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Bursars in Paradise. ]}y E. S. Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By £. S. Phelps. 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. Pikkis. 
Bible Characters. By Charles Reade. 
R<H{ues. By K. H. Shbrard. 
The Dagonet Bedter. By G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims. 
Case of George Candlemas. G. K. Sims. 
Sandycroft Mystery. T. W. Speight. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. Spbicht. 
Father Damlen. By R. L. Stevenson. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
My Life wHh Stanley's Rear Guard. By 
HiRSBBt War»« 



.!= 
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KMQ*. BvChIIL 

I - . — -ognivuro fionfisp. 

I Pa(<Wcffln(toD. BtCii*>le> RxjkM. 

THE POCKET UBRART. Poit Svo, printed on iii<i piper mdhf.-bd.. 9*. «<£. 

The Eisayi or EUs. ByCHiiLtt Laub. . Th« Epicurean, Ar. BrTuoHts Moobk. 
RoblnianCruHw. EitiicdbyJuKH Maioi. UI«h Hunt'! Einyi. IU.B.ai.utM. 

WiTh iilllusLi.byCEDiioECKuiKSKiiHi, I Th> HKtural HlatOfV ol Stlboro*. B* 

Wbima Mid Oddltiat. UjTho -"-— ' " - "' 

Will. 8) lIJiit<r.|loiu. 
Th< Barbtr'i Chair, and Th* 



Leu*r*. Br Dour. 



» PiDB Irt' itir Bi 



eoUlver'* Tnvata, awl Tba fit tt% 

Tub. Bj Dean Svinr. 
Ths Bivali.BahM] for B«Wlda],ani1 aihct 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

LiBRARi Editiohb Op NovKLs liv iHE QKii jVuvHOBs, manir [Uiubuedi 



CiDtb tl 

Br CB.UtT ALliEN. 

Phllliila. I For Valmli-i %a.it. 

Babylon The Dayll'i Die 

In all Shadu. ThU SorMI Coll. 

TltiTenti otShtm. I Th* Grtat Taboo. 

Rr AI.-tN ST, AVBVN. 
A Fallow ol TrlnltT. 

Br Kct. M. HARI.'VC Oori.D. 
Red Bpldtr. I Efb. 

B) W. BRHANT Si J. RICE. 

y Llllta Olrl. I By Cetla'i llrbour. 



Wllh Harp and Crown. 
■Twas In TraraWar"! Bay. 
The Chaplain ofth* Fleet. 

Br WAI.TKH DEItAWT. 

All 3ari> and Condlllona or Men. 



Br WILKIl: i:OLI.I.>s. 



The Dead Becrel. 



Hide and 

— ~iad 

or Heart!. 

The Xoo 

Man and Wira. 



The Froiaa Dhb. 
The Two D»tlni«h 
Law and the Lady, 
HauBMd HoleL 
The Fallen I^vee. 
Jeiebel'iDaaihter, 
Tb« Slack Kobe. 
Heart and Bel eaoa. 

Lltllelfoyeli, 



r Kiie Flach. 
tew Hajdalen. 

Br Di;rTo:« c-uuk. 



Par Faith and Freedom. 
Dorotby Pontsr. I Merr Pantag. 
Unde Jack. Bell ot Bt. Paul'i. 

Children DtQIbBOn. | To Call Her Mine. 

Rr UOBERT BL'rUAX.lA. 
TbB Shadow or the Hword. 
A Child or Nature. 
The Martyrdom of Hadallna. 
Osd and tba Man. I The New Abalard. 
Lova Ma ror toor. Foifloie Manor. 
Annan Wate>. MaileroflhsMlne. 



A Son ot Ua^ar. J The Deemiter. 

nuRT. & rRANCKsi roM.i>M. 

Sweet Anna Pa^e. | Tranimigratlan. 



.0 lUdnlghl. 

ll0uPl*F>«FalM 



-r AI,PIIOM(IK DAUDKT. 

I The Eviui«ellilj or. Fori Sllvjlion. 
By JAnEM DC mi.t.i;. 
A OaiclB In Bpaln. 

Br J. LEITll DCHWRNT. 
Dur Lady ot Tean. t CIro*'* Loven. 
KDWAKSEA. 



Br ft. K. VU t*(i-ii,i.ox 

Quaen Cophetuo. J A Real Queen. 
Uno by One. | Kli\i Br Knavat 

I'rrf.biHIrBAnTf.K PRIiRK, 
Pmdurang Hurl. 

By EUlVtBD OARBE-rT. 
The Oapel 01tla> 



tfta 



J^ 



E»00K6 PUBLrSHEO BY 



■T«« PlCeiDI!J.T(ll6)N0VEl.5— MSliniu 

Br CIIABI.EM GUBBOX. 

bbin OniT. 1 TIM Oold*i> Bbaf 

Id HoBonr Boand. | Of Hlfta Dc^iyc. 
I«tIb( m Drum. 

SOMO or tha Huilav. 
ha Flaaat af tha Peruc 



Outh. I 

BlUca OaiBtlB. 

tabuOu ttmna. | B*»Crli Randolph. 

D«yld PataduUr'i Dluppo- 

na lt»om at Iba Cftmant. 



BrJftAAt; hemdekhOM. 
Kuhk Pat*. 

BTnn.AI.FRKD lICnT. 

taa Laadu Ckikat. ■att-CoD-daniuad. 
That Mhar Parun. 

MjrKAH IKfOELOH'. 



■th* WaarlBf ar tha Oimb." 

BrllBKRV KII<rGHi:.BT. 
BuBbar SaTiDtMB. 



bkN. I 



-K» L 



ThB iwnanianl or L<mB Duiiai, 
Tha World Wall Loib 

Mr HBNBV W. I.VCV. 
8U*oa Flayoa. 

Br jrifriN IHeCAKTIlV. 
Jl PmiT BBiaa. I Doanft Quixote. 

UBlav Boehford. Nkld oritheiu. 
mu Mluaibropa. I Cunlatk 
Tha WiitardKlB Ksl«hbonrt. . 
Uj Enanir'a DkUdhtar. 
Daiur Ladf DJadailn. 
Tha Cuinat ol a Boaioii. 

Br AONBa HACDOrrB!.!,. 

Br rLOBENCE BABBVAT, 

Op«a (aawnal 
Br ». CHRISTIE nVBBAX'. 

Ula'a Itanamaat. l CoaJi Bf Pin. 
Joiaph-i Coat. Vsl SUu<t. 
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